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CHICAGO, ILL.—Downtown Warehouse, Burling- 
ton Terminal Buliding. Canal & Harrison Sts., on 
the C. B. & Q. R. R. Capacity 400 carloads. Two 
blocks from the Union Station. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Sauth Side Warehouses on the 
Belt Ry. of Chicago. Adjacent to the Great Clear- 
ing Interchange Freight Yard, 5817-5967 West 65th 
St. Capacity 1,800 carloads. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—35th St. Warehouse’ 2710 West 
35th St.. adjacent to Central Manufacturing District 
and the Union Stock Yards. Served by Santa Foe— 
Penna—CR&i—and 1HB raliroads. Cap, 500 carloads. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Burlington tith Place Warehouse, 
tor, Canat St.. on the C. B. & Q. R. R. Close to 
Chicago produce and grocery markets, 


CHICAGO. ILL.—South Chica 
90 Waterfront Ware- 
is reel —e & Calumet River on the Beit Ry. of 
+ Spacious dock—dee ter— 
for all type & size cargo. a 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Our Brokers Building, 110% 
Union Ave. om the Frisen R. R. Capacity 400 
carloads 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Our Security Buliding, 1405 
St. Louis Ave., on the M. P. R. R. Capacity 500 
carloads. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Terminal Warehouse, 1{2u!- 
1209 Union Ave., on the U P. R. R. Capacity 500 
carloads. 


LOS ANGELFS, CALIF.—Overiand Terminal Ware- 
house, 1807 E. Olympic Bivd.. our Western asso- 
elate. California's most modern warehouse Served 
by the Union Pacific R R 


WITH 


ROOKS TERMINAL 


Through the years we have built a broad all-inclusive coverage of our 
customers’ needs. 


We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements of manufacturers and 
producers and their agents, jobbers and brokers. 


We can help you select those services which will simplify and economize 
your warehousing and distribution problems. 


In fact, many customers tell us they could not hope to organize in a 
branch the service that is always available, as needed, in our ware- 
houses. 


That one point of “flexibility” — which makes Crook’s service instantly 
adaptable to changes in your methods of operation—has brought us 
many customers. 


If you have a storage and distribution problem, do not hesitate to 
consult us. We can give you valuable assistance in establishing such 
facilities at all key points throughout the United States. 


We invite you to contact our Chicago — Kansas City — Los Angeles or 
New York office for further particulars. No obligation on your part. 


Terminal Warehouses, Suc. 


KANSAS CITY 7 
1104 Union Ave. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 Office 
433 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison St. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 
Member of the American Warehousemen’s Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
For Additional Detailed Information See TRAFFIC WORLD WAREHOUSE SECTION LISTINGS 


DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING FINANCING 
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We ore proud of our pass-along readership of 
nearly 5 readers for each copy, but we won- 
der whether some people wouldn't get more 
value out of their own personal, timely copy. 
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Tear this 
coupon out today 


If you can’t use it, 
pass it along to 
someone whom you 
know will benefit 
from reading TRAF- 
FIC WORLD. 





E. J. E€ E. Endorses 


Perfect Shipping Campaign and 
Substantiates It With Enviable Record 


Y THE mid- 

dle of this 

year, the Elgin, 

Joliet and East- 

ern Railway will 

be one of the first Class One railways to be com- 

pletely dieselized. In addition, advancement of its 

car building program has been given a great deal 
of attention. 


This modernization results in real shipper benefits. 


Now it can offer its patrons the very best in trans- 
portation service. 


Having no hump yards, the E. J. & E. does not 
subject freight to hump yard operations, and for 
many years an enviable reputation has been main- 
tained for safe, fast, regular transportation service. 


The E. J. & E.’s claim payments for loss and 
damage have always averaged well under one-half 
of one per cent of its gross revenue. This enviable 
claim record insures real shipper benefits. 


These are the highlights of an unchanging policy 
of progress maintained to provide shippers and 
receivers of freight routed via the E. J. & E. with 
PERFECT SHIPPING service; not only in the 
month of April but for twelve months of the year. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN 


RAILWAY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





designer, builder, 


lessor of tank cars— 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Shipping economy starts in General 
American’s own manufacturing plants. 
Here the GATX fleet is designed and 
built to transport all types of 

bulk liquids as safely, efficiently and 


economically as possible. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION « 135 South LaSalle Street ¢ Chicago 
District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles * New Orleans 


New York ¢ Pittsburgh © St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 


Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


No GATX car is ever more than a few hours away from 
one of the many General American maintenance and 


repair shops located throughout the country. 
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Lh 
“Why don't you guys prepare 
your shipments tight in the 
first place? !{!" 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON 












Box Busters!! 
Crate Crackers!!!" 








Johnny Careful says: 


Both of those fellows are living in glass houses. 


If all the shippers were more careful in packing, marking 
and loading their goods as perfectly as possible... 


and if the carriers were more careful in handling the 
shipments as safely as possible. . 


—they'd soon be tossing bouquets instead of brickbats. 
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a the nation’s Commerce 
and Industry through its continuing 
activities in behalf of SCIENTIFIC 
PACKAGING and MATERIALS HAN- 
DLING, the SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING AND MATERIALS HAN- 
DLING ENGINEERS now has active 
chapters meeting regularly each 
month in these areas. 


FAR WEST 


Southern California Division 

Secretary—Bruce Long, 242 S. Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Northern California Division 


Secretary—E. Gorton Covington, 55 
New Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Missouri Division 

Secretary—J. F. Birlin, Jr., 2100 Bremen 
Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 

Illinois Division 

Secretary—M. C. Weisenhorn, Grays- 
lake, Illinois. 

Wisconsin Division 

Secretary—A. G. Barkow, 2723 S. 31st 
St., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 

Michigan Division 

Secretary—E. H. Van Wagnen, 4-235 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 

Miami Valley Division (Ohio) 

Secretary—Ira D. Rohrer, 201 E. Sixth 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Northeastern Ohio Division 

ae Oe Ww. Kraus, 23555 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EASTERN STATES 


Eastern Division 


Secretary—Frank Cohen, vy Ss tn 
Broadway, New York 4 


You can learn more about this 
National Professional Group by con- 
tacting the Secretary of any Local 
Division, or by writing direct to 


SOCIETY OF 


Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling 
Engineers 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
















UVESTIONS AND 


or 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 


TRAFFIC Wortp 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 


work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer any 


question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 


Damages— 
Deduction of Cash Discount 


Question—Michigan 


A question has arisen as to whether 
a carrier in making settlement of loss 
and/or damage claims, where the in- 
voice value is accepted as evidence of the 
market value at destination is entitled 
to any cash discount which may be 
shown on such invoice. 

We would greatly appreciate your 
opinion in the matter with reference 
to any court decisions on the question 
if any can be located. 


Answer 


Ordinarily the measure of damages for 
loss of or injury to goods is the market 
value at point of destination, less freight 
charges, if not paid. In numerous Cases 
this principle is laid down, among which 
are the following: Y. & M. V. R. Co. v. 
Shell, 265 S. W. 758; Zimmers v. So. Ry., 
92 Sou. 437; Liberty Sales Co. v. Direc- 
tor-General, 198 N. Y. S. 253; Orange 
National Bank v. Sou. Pac. Co., 110 Sou. 
328; Waters v. Beckers, 186 N. W. 167; 
Forest Green Farmers Electric Co. v. 
Davis, 270 S. W. 394. 

The invoice price, where there is an 
established market value at point of des- 
tination, may not be used to measure 
the carrier’s liability under the deci- 
sions in the following cases: Y. & M. V. 
R. Co. v. Delta Groc. Co., 98 Sou. 777; 
L. & N. R. Co. v. Shaeffer, 280 S. W. 
974; Hatch v. N. Y. C., 203 N. Y. S. 807; 
King v. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co., 379 S. W. 
491; P. & S. F. R. Co. v. Shell, 265 S. W. 
758. 

The invoice price, however, is some 
evidence of market value, but does not, 
in itself, constitute market value. See 
M. & M. Transportation Co. v. Branch, 
282 Fed. 494: Smith v. L. & N. R. Co., 
209 N. W. 465: Kuney v. C. & N. W., Ry. 
Co., 107 N. W. 708; Collins & G. R. Co. 
v. Beasley, 136 S. E. 167; Feelyater v. 
C. M. & St. P., 190 N. W. 193; The Cabo 
Villano, 18 Fed. 2d 220; Southern Ry. 
Co. v. North Western Fruit Exchange, 
98 Sou. 382; A. C. L. R. Co. v. Stovall- 
Pate Co., 118 S. W. 68; The Asuarca, 
13 Fed. 2d 222; N. Y. P. & N. R. Co. v. 
Bundick-Taylor-Corbin-Handy Co., 122 
S. E. 261; Davis v. Zimmern, 99 Sou. 307. 

We cannot locate cases in which the 
matter of a cash discount was involved. 
However, in the voluntary settlement of 
claims the invoice price is a convenient 
basis for determining the amount of the 
claim. 

The invoice price with deduction of 


complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 





the cash discount is, in our opinion, what 
the shipper is entitled to, if the condi- 
tion under which it is made, namely, 
payment within the stipulated time has 
been fulfilled by the purchaser. This, 
for the reason that the invoice price 
based upon a cash payment, or a pay- 
ment within thirty days or less, is a price 
separate and distinct from one which 
contemplates the extension of credit for 
a longer period of time, and should be 
recognized in settling claims for loss or 
damage. 





Tariff Interpretation— 


Application of Ex Parte Increases 
On Scrap Paper 


Question—Canada 


We would appreciate your opinion on 
the following: 

Ex Parte 162-A, effective April 30, 1947, 
was issued with the stipulation that pa- 
per, scrap or waste was subject to a 
maximum increase of 10 cents per 100 
pounds as per Item 191. 

Ex Parte 166, of October 13, 1947, de- 
creed a 10% increase on the freight 
charges which was later amended to 
20%, effective January 5, 1948. 

On May 6, 1948, Ex Parte 166-A was 
issued as applicable on the rate, al- 
though it omitted to show an item sub- 
jecting paper, scrap or waste, to a maxi- 
mum increase, as did Ex Parte 162-A. 

This was later rectified on Augusf 21, 
1948 in Ex Parte 166-B, Item 239, which 
subjects this commodity to a maximum 
increase of 11 cents per 100 pounds. 

As Ex Parte 166-A and Ex Parte 166-B 
increases are permitted under the au- 
thorization of No. 35000, dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1947, is it not correct to assume 
that it was the intention of the order 
that a similar item on paper, scrap or 
waste, showing maximum increase be 
inserted in Ex Parte 166-A, effective 
March 6, 1948? 

If a typographical omission was made 
in the Exparte Increase of May 6, 
1948, have we grounds for reparation? 


Answer 


The Ex Parte 166-A and 166-B increases 
were not authorized by Special Permis- 
sion No. 35,000; it was merely the form 
of tariff publication that was authorized 
by this permission, that is, the carriers 
were authorized to depart from certain 
of the Commission’s tariff publishing 
rules when publishing the increases. The 
actual increases were authorized by an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Docket No. Ex Parte 166. 

Supplement No. 2 to Tariff No. X-166 
authorized a 20 percent increase to be 
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All over America, truck owners are saying 


only CHEVROLET HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS 


have 3-way thrift! 


It’s no wonder that Chevrolet heavy-duty 
trucks are the favorites of the nation! Year 
after year the records prove that they 
deliver the most in value! Ask the men who 
drive these trucks thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles each year. They’ll tell you 
that the extra features and extra safety 
and comfort pay big dividends in driver 
efficiency, too. Ask them about economy 
and they’ll tell you that only Chevrolet 
heavy-duty trucks have 3-WAY THRIFT 
—low cost operation, low cost upkeep 
and the lowest list prices in the entire 
truck field! 


‘HEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors 
Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! “> 





Look at all these advance-design features! 


4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION 
Quicker, easier, quieter shifting 
helps you maintain speed and 
momentum on steep grades! On all 
Series 3800 and heavier duty 
Chevrolet trucks. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 
GEARSHIFT CONTROL 
Steering column gearshift on all 
3-speed transmission models! Puts 
new shifting ease and convenience 

at your fingertips. 


FOOT-OPERATED 
PARKING BRAKE 
More clear floor space than ever 
before in models with three-speed 
transmissions! Here is a revolution- 
ary safety and convenience feature. 


IMPROVED VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


Even greater efficiency and econ- 
omy than ever before! Extra long 


life has been built into ihe world’s 
champion engine. 


SPLINED REAR AXLE 

HUB CONNECTION 
Greater strength and durability in 
heavy-duty models! This Advance- 
Design feature means a longer, 
more economical life for your 
heavy-duty trucks. 


ALSO the Cab that “Breathes”* 
e Uniweld, all steel cab construction 
e New, heavier springs e Full- 
floating hypoid rear axles on the 
3600 Series and heavier duty 
models e Specially designed 
brakes e Hydrovac power brakes 
on Series 5000 and 6000 models 
e Ball-bearing steering e Double- 
line pre-selective power shift in 
2-speed axle at extra cost e Wide 
base wheels e Standardcab-to-axle 
dimensions e Multiple color options. 


*Heating and ventilating system optional af 
extra cost. 
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WEW coat & ore MMPROVEMENTS 


FACILITIES THROUGHOUT LINES 
$14,500, 184. $35,923,192. 
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To give ou finer Freight Service the Baltimore & Ohio has spent, in the that 
last three years, $173,618,959. Constantly doing things better—the B & O way— Line 
means vast expenditures. All this adds up to better facilities, faster trains, and = 
dependable service. We pay what it takes to have what it takes. aa 
Those three years of “‘doing things better’? saw 212 new locomotives on our Ans 
rails, together with 19,139 new freight cars. They saw new classification yards re. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroa 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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applied to all line-haul charges but did 
noi establish a maximum on scrap pa- 
per. When this tariff was cancelled by 
Tariff X-166-A there was no maximum 
established on scrap paper as was later 
established in Item 239 of Tariff No. 
X-166-B. 

We see no need for scrap paper having 
been listed by name in Tariff No. X-166- 
A, unless a maximum increase was ap- 
plicable thereon, as a specific listing in 
a tariff of this type usually indicates 
which table of increases to use, together 
with the maximum increase to be ap- 
plied in connection therewith. Apparent- 
ly no maximum was established on scrap 
paper during the life of this tariff. The 
increase to be applied would be that 
shown in the table applicable to the 
territory in which the, movement oc- 
curred. 





Tariff Interpretation— 
Application for Intermediate Rate 


Question—Minnesota 

Please refer to your answer to Penn- 
sylvania, on page 7 of the January 22, 
1949 Traffic World, in which you deal 
with the question of the application of 
the intermediate rule on LCL rates on 
iron and steel articles from Burnham, 
Pa. We wish to call your attention to 
the fact that in TL Tariff 107-C we 
check the class 40 rate to Kremlin, Wis- 
consin to be $1.05. However, this rate 
is taken from section 1, which is subject 
to the provisions of minimum section 
1-A, which in this case is governed by 
exceptions in TL Tariff 90-K, applying 
to territory E. Item 4460-A, of TL Tariff 
90-K, provides for 4th class rating to 
territory E, which produces a base rate 
of 73¢ to Kremlin. This rate is also sub- 
ject to the increases applying within the 
Official Territory, producing a final X- 
162-A, X-166-B rate of $1.18, which ex- 
ceeds the $1.14 rate to Chicago. 

We trust this is the answer to the 
question regarding an apparent higher 
intermediate rate, but we find generally 
that rates from Central Freight Associa- 
tion or Trunk Line to Western Trunk 
Line territories are subject to minimums 
reflecting the Eastern ratings. 

We will appreciate hearing any com- 
ments you wish to offer in view of the 
above data. 


Answer 


In answering the question we should 
have checked the rate, but instead an- 
swered the question from the standpoint 
of the application of the intermediate 
clause, which it appears has no applica- 
tion, insofar as the rate to Chicago is 
concerned. 





Tariff Interpretation— 
Application of Docket 28300 Rates 


Question—Georgia 


Your answer to Mississippi, on page 7, 
of the March 5th issue, under the above 
caption, is correct as far as it goes, but 
let us suggest that you have overlooked 
a most important “note”. 

See immediately following your quota- 
tion of provisions shown on page 109 of 
Agent Emerson’s Tariff No. 27-F, I.C.C. 
No. 375, the provision “See Note”. This 
n te reads: 

The foregoing does not apply to the ex- 
tent this tariff or tariffs making reference 
hereto > spectRoally provide for alternation of 
ro 3S rates with commodity rates, Classifica- 

: Exceptions or Column ratings. 


So far as the rating on “steel bars” 
is concerned, you will note that Item 
24820% of Agent Boyle’s Exceptions No. 
25 is governed by reference mark “circle 


—165”, which is explained on page 1 as— 


If the charge accruing under the rating 
in Southern Classification * * *, is lower 
than the charge accruing under the rating 
referring hereto, the lower charge ee | 
from the Southern Classification * * * wil 
apply. 

This permits the 6th class rating of 
the Southern Classification to alternate 
with the 6th class rating provided by the 
Exceptions on “steel bars”, or any other 
article listed in Exceptions Item 24820%. 
The same reference mark is also pro- 











‘O) Centralized dispatching 


for maximum control. 












® 49 Company -owned 
offices in strategic cities 
for efficient integration 
of service. 





® Neat, custom-built vans 
used on every move. 
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© Entire fleet owner-oper- 

ated, assuring maximum 
interest, maximum care, 
by drivers. 


vided by other items in these Exceptions. 
The motor carriers, however, have no 
such alternating provisions. 


Answer 


Our answer, as you state, is correct, 
insofar as the general application of the 
tariff is concerned. 


However, as to specific items covered 
by reference mark circle 165, such as 
24820% of Agent Boyle’s Exceptions No. 
25, I.C.C. No. 105, we agree that the 
Exception rating will alternate with the 
Docket 28300 rates, as published in Sec- 
tion 1-A, of Agent Emerson’s Tariff No. 
27-F, I.C.C. No. 375. 






Complete inventory of 
goods given to shipper. 













© Lowest transit insurance 
rates of any national 
long-distance moving 
company. 














Leading Traffic Managers 


Call GREYVAN and get them all. . . at no extra cost! 


ONLy Greyvan gives you these important added services, 
even though Greyvan’s rates are the same as those of 2000 
other long-distance moving companies! Get more for your 
money every time by specifying Greyvan on every move. 


OVER 400 BRANCHES 


GREY VAN 


AND AGENTS IM PRIWCIPA 


The Choice of America’s 


INC. 





GREYVAN LINES, 
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We're ALWAYS 


GEARED UP 
to get there’ 
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H. W. Cross, Nominated As 
1.C.C. Member, Quizzed in 


Senate Committee Hearing 


Hugh W. Cross, of Jerseyville, I1l., 
former lieutenant governor of Illinois, 
at an open hearing March 23 by the 
Senate interstate anu foreign commerce 
committee on his nomination for ap- 
pointment as a member of the Commis- 
sion to fill out the term of the late 
Commissioner Barnard, expiring at the 
end of next year, heard remarks by 
some of the committee members to the 
effect that, though they would not op- 
pose his confirmation by. the Senate, 
they were not particularly happy over 
the selection of Mr. Cross for the I.C.C. 
vacancy by, President Truman. 

The committee deferred action on the 
Cross nomination and on two other 
nominations it had under considera- 
tion on March 23, until April 6. Senator 
Johnson, of Colorado, chairman of the 
committee, told reporters that the post- 
ponement of action was agreed to be- 
cause some committee members had ex- 
pressed a desire, in connection with “one 
or two” of the considered nominations, 
for time to “think it over.” Committee 
members present at the hearing were: 
Chairman Johnson; Senators Bricker, 
of Ohio; Capehart, of Indiana; Brew- 
ster, of Maine; Reed, of Kansas; Tobey, 
of New Hampshire; and McMahon, of 
Connecticut. Senator Douglas, of Illi- 
nois, sat with the committee. 


Senator Reed, of Kansas, said that 
he had no objection to Mr. Cross but 
that he regretted that the President 
had not appointed a man with extensive 
experience in the field of transportation. 
He told Mr. Cross that “it takes a man 
three or four years, with no more ex- 
perience than you have, before he can 
properly perform his work on the I.C.C.” 
Senator Reed said he regarded the Com- 
mission as the most important regula- 
tory commission in Washington. 


“T hope I can fulfill the trust, Sen- 
ator,” said Mr. Cross. 

Senator Tobey inquired whether Mr. 
Cross had “any New England connec- 
tions” and was told by Mr. Cross, the 
only witness at the hearing on the 
I.C.C. nomination, that “my mother’s 
people came from there.” Senator Tobey 
contended that “this appointment ought 
to go to a New Englander.” Senators 
McMahon and Brewster expressed a 
similar opinion. 

After Mr. Cross had described himself 
as “a country lawyer and general prac- 
titioner,” Chairman Johnson asked 
whether he had ever practiced before 
the I.C.C., and Mr. Cross said he had 
not. To another inquiry by the chair- 
man, Mr. Cross said he did not favor, 
ind never had favored, government 
ownership of the railroads. 


“If confirmed, do you plan to serve 


out your term as an I.C.C. member?” 


asked Chairman Johnson. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cross. 

Chairman Johnson said Mr. Cross 
had been “enthusiastically endorsed” in 
letters to the committee by Senators 
Lucas and Douglas, of Illinois. 

In the course of further questioning, 
Mr. Cross said he had. had some public 
utility experience, that he was a student 
of the railroad situation, and that he 
had dealt with transportation matters 
as a member of committees in the Illi- 
nois legislature, where he had served 
four terms in the House. Senator Mc- 
Mahon said that transportation law was 
“a great body of the law” and told Mr. 
Cross that “I think you will have your 
hands full.” Mr. Cross said he agreed 
with that. 

Senator Tobey inquired whether there 
had arisen in Mr. Cross’ mind “great 
wonderment at the present situation of 
the railroads.” Mr. Cross answered af- 
firmatively. Senator Tobey said a col- 
league of his on the committee had told 
him that the Commission had reached 
its lowest level of efficiency. He said 


that at one time there had been a great 


demand for railroad securities, but that 
now railroad stocks were “ridiculously 
low,” and that he wondered when there 
would be a railroad system worthy of 
the name. Mr. Cross said that was one 
of the nation’s greatest problems. 

“I think it’s one of the greatest prob- 
lems in history,” said Senator Tobey. 

He added that he did not “see any 
hope” for solution of the problem and 
that it seemed to him that “real men” 
on the job at the I.C.C. could do “a great 
deal to revive the people’s confidence in 
the railroad system.” Mr. Cross said he 
agreed with that. 

Chairman Johnson said he thought 
the I.C.C. members “ought to be dis- 
tributed geographically,’ but that he 
had no control over that. Turning to 
Senator McMahon, he suggested that 
“perhaps you have more control over 
that than I have.” Senator McMahon 
said he did not, or, if he did, “at least 
it hasn’t been evidenced to date.” 





1.C.C. Counsel Named for 


‘Disqualified’ Examiners 


The Commission has appointed H. L. 
Underwood and S. R. Howell, attorneys 
on the staff of its chief counsel, Daniel 
W. Knowlton, to represent twelve of 
the Commission’s examiners in their ap- 
peal from a ruling of the Civil Service 
Commission that they must be disquali- 
fied as hearing examiners. Ruling was 
made after a group of six consultants, 
attorneys and judges, had reviewed the 
qualifications of hearing examiners of 
various administrative agencies. 

It was said at the Commission that 
the chief counsel would keep in touch 
with the appeal proceedings. Time for 
appeal was due to expire March 25. 


Southern Ex Parte 168 
Hearings Get Under Way 
At Montgomery, Ala. 

By S. D. Mayers 


The southeastern regional hearings in 
Ex Parte 168, Increased Freight Rates, 
1948, got under way March 21, in the 
Senate chamber of Alabama’s historic 
capitol at Montgomery with represen- 
tatives of various southern industries 
testifying. 

Commissioner Alldredge, of the Com- 
mission, presided. He was assisted by 
Examiner John P. McGrath and Dr. 
Beatrice Aitchison, of the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. The 
transportation men present were wel- 
comed to Montgomery by J. E. Burkett, 
of the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce. : 

Among early witnesses were represen- 
tatives of port interests and the road ag- 
gregates group. These included E. C. 
Ash, of the Mobile, Ala., Chamber of 
Commerce; L. A. Schwartz, of the New 
Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bu- 
reau; and F. E. Harrison, Jr., of the 
Florida road department. 

Mr. Ash, of the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the first witness called, said 
he was not taking any position with 
respect to the increases asked by the 
carriers, the chamber’s chief interest 
being one of relationship. He urged that 
if increases were to. be allowed in Ex 
Parte 168, Mobile be grouped with New 
Orleans on all export, import, coastwise 
and intercoastal rates if the Commission 
found it necessary to permit different 
percentage increases in the west and in 
the south. 

He said the rate of return for carriers 
in southern and western districts was 
so nearly the same there appeared no 
reason for giving either group preferred 
treatment, “so that if increases are al- 
lowed, the same percentages should be 
employed for both.” He said a greater 
increase in rates on export, import, coast- 
wise and intercoastal traffic between 
points west of the Mississippi River and 
Mobile than allowed between those 
points and New Orleans would divert 
traffic from Mobile, the result being 
damage to that port and the railroads 
serving it. 

“Voluntary action on the part of the 
railroads in restoring relationships results 
in undue delay, so that the Commission 
is urged to require by definite order that 
Mobile be grouped with New Orleans 
on this traffic, should different percent- 
age increases be allowed,” he said. 

Mr. Ash noted that all carriers were 
asking for the same increases and not 
for different increases in any of the 
three territories and urged the Com- 
mission to treat the carriers in the west 
and south as one district in this pro- 
ceeding. This, he said, would protect 
Mobile’s relationships insofar as rates in 
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HEN San Francisco’s Foreign Trade Zone 

No. 3 was placed in operation under Federal 
charter in June, 1948, the final cog was placed in the 
wheel of modern facilities which gear the Port to 
world commerce. 


Besides the new Foreign Trade Zone, the Port 
affords shippers and ship operators these facilities: 


Forty-three deep-water piers, with alongside spur 
tracks of the 67-mile Belt railroad, which connects 
with San Francisco’s three transcontinental railroads 
—Southern Pacific, Western Pacific, and Santa Fe. 
Transcontinental and regional truck lines and air 
cargo lines also serve the Port. 


For shippers of bulk cargo, there is available a re- 
cently-mechanized bulk copra terminal, bulk oil 
handling facilities, and a bulk grain terminal, which 
is being rebuilt to handle 500,000 bushels. Other fa- 
cilities include a modern refrigeration terminal for 
fresh fruits and other perishable commodities, and 


a banana terminal. 


From the day of its opening, San Francisco’s For- 
eign Trade Zone found immediate acceptance among 
World Traders at home and abroad as a most useful 
and convenient adjunct to their operations. Full in- 
formation, including rates for wharfage, handling, 
and storage will be forwarded on request. Inquiries 
are invited. Write to: 


SUPERINTENDENT, FOREIGN TRADE ZONE No. 3 


PIER 45, SHED B 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


Me 





the proceeding were concerned. He 
testified, however, in support of “ob- 
servance of recognized relationships” in 
case the Commission found it necessary 
to grant increases and allowed use of 
= percentages in the south and 
west. 


“While the Commission said in Ex 
Parte 166 that it expected the carriers to 
voluntarily restore disrupted relation- 
ships, it has not yet been done to any 
extent, although over 10 months have 
elapsed,” said Mr. Ash. “It can be 
seen from this that, by permitting volun- 
tary action on the part of carriers, mal- 
adjustments continue over a long period 
of time.” 

For that reason, he continued, the 
Mobile chamber asked that the Commis- 
sion specify in its order in Ex Parte 168 
that normal port relationships be es- 
tablished when initial publication was 
made. He said that through conferences 
with railroad traffic officials the chamber 
believed the carriers would welcome such 
an order. They had lost traffic through 
Mobile under the Ex Parte 166 and 168 
increases because of diversions through 
other Gulf ports, he said. 

“Those increases on Western Territory 
export and import traffic have hurt 
rather than helped them,” he said. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Schwartz, 
of New Orleans, Mr. Ash said the Mobile 
chamber sought the same percentage in- 
creases on traffic from Mobile as from 
New Orleans to interior points. 

Mr. Schwartz, testifying on direct ex- 
amination for the New Orleans bureau, 
said that while he desired to take the 
general position that the New Orleans 
group offered no objection to the carriers 
receiving a reasonable increase in their 
rates and charges, provided they proved 
the need therefor, he wanted to point 
out that railroad rates and charges had 
already reached a dangerous level be- 
cause of the prior increases in Ex Parte 
162 and 166 and the interim increases 
approved in Ex Parte 168. 

“Before the Commission authorizes 
permanent increases as a result of the 
rail carriers’ application in 168 they 
should certainly determine whether such 
increases would result in added revenue 
for the applicants,” he said. “We can 
only say it is our opinion that the 
danger mark has not only been reached 
but exceeded and while we are in favor 
of the carriers receiving reasonable in- 
creases in order to take care of increased 
labor cost, material and supplies and 
other operating expenses, it is extremely 
doubtful, in our opinion, whether such 
increases would prove desirable or bene- 
ficial at this time. As to rates on sugar, 
grain, grain products and cotton, we are 
definitely opposed to any further in- 
creases subject, if granted, to qualifica- 
tions set forth in my testimony.” 

Mr. Schwartz announced that the 
Green Coffee Association of New Or- 
leans had gone on record as being op- 
posed to any increased rates on green 
coffee. 

After reviewing increases granted in 
the last several years Mr. Schwartz said 
shipper members of his bureau did not 
oppose the Ex Parte 162 raises but that 
with the coming of Ex Parte 166 and 
now 168 they were more and more con- 
cerned over the high level of rates 
sought by the carriers. The higher that 
level, he said, the more the tendency to 
divert traffic from rails to competing 
agencies. 

He presented exhibits showing the ef- 
fects of the increases on a number of 
commodities, including sugar. Two of 
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the largest sugar consuming points in 
the Mississippi Valley Territory, he said, 
were Chicago and St. Louis. He said 
application of the 13-per-cent increases 
sought in the instant proceeding to the 
base rates of June 30, 1946 (New Orleans 
to Chicago 40 cents, St. Louis 38 cents) 
would result in a 70-per-cent increase 
in the basic Chicago rate and 74 per 
cent in the basic St. Louis rate. 


“With respect to sugar, our position in 
this proceeding is that the sugar rates 
are on a sufficiently high level, including 
the Ex Parte 162 and 166 increases,” he 
said. “The sugar interests, members of 
this bureau, including those members of 
the American Sugar Cane League that 
produce sugar -in Louisana west of the 
Mississippi River, are opposed to the 
Commission granting any increases 
whatsoever to the carriers in Ex Parte 
ee 


He said the bureau’s principal inter- 
est in the grain and grain products ad- 
justment was the relationship of rates 
the Louisiana grain interests were re- 
quired to pay compared with those paid 
by competing interior shippers to desti- 
nations in the normal trade territory. 
That territory, he said, was west of the 
Mississippi in Louisiana groups 3 and 4 
as designated in the grain tariffs. He 
said that while New Orleans was placed 
at an initial disadvantage of four cents 
by the Commission disrupting group 3 
and creating group 4, this disadvantage 
had a decided effect on New Orleans’ 
ability to do business in its normal trade 
territory, “and this disadvantage has 
been consistently increased due to the 
percentagewise increases authorized in 
Ex Parte Nos. 123, 148, 162, 166, and 168.” 

Mr. Schwartz referred to a conference 
between grain interests held in Kansas 
City November 9, 1948, at which among 
other things, he said, a compromise ad- 
justment was agreed to for restoring 
rate-break combinations, equalizations 
and relationships. He said that under 
these rates the spread, New Orleans over 
group 3, would be increased to seven 
cents a 100 pounds. 


“If the proposed Ex Parte 168 increase 
is applied to the rates agreed to at this 
conference,” he continued, “the disability 
of New Orleans versus group 3 will be 
increased to eight cents per 100 pounds, 
or double the figure prescribed by the 
Commission in its supplemental order in 
No. 17000, part 7. It is our position that 
the rates on grain and grain products 
should not be further increased in this 
proceeding, as to authorize further in- 
creases in the rates on grain and grain 
products would not only bring about un- 
reasonably high rates on these commod- 
ities, but again disrupt relationships.” 


Mr. Schwartz mentioned comments 
made by Mr. Ash concerning the disrup- 
tion of rate relationships between Mobile 
and New Orleans in favor of New 
Orleans. He said he could point out 
various others in which New Orleans was 
not favored. 

On cross-examination Mr. Ash asked 
Mr. Schwartz if he agreed with him in 
his request for a Commission order spe- 
cifically to maintain the relationships. 
Mr. Schwartz replied it would be very 
difficult for the Commission to order this 
but the Commission could admonish the 
carriers to preserve the relationship, as 
it had done before. 

Mr. Harrison, of the Florida road de- 
partment, said he objected to any further 
increases on road aggregates in view of 
the fact a 6-per-cent increase already 
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in effect interfered with movement of 
the commodity at this time. 


“It is still our view that these con- 
tinual increases in freight rates will not 
produce the revenue expected and, while 
it is admitted that rail expenses have in- 
creased, more savings will have to come 
from within rather than from without 
through increased freight rates,” he said, 

Referring to a weekly bulletin of the 
Association of American Railroads in- 
dicating that steadily increasing rail- 
road less-than-carload rates were cut- 
ting into rail volume, and to American 
Trucking Association reports showing the 
increase in truck loading, he observed 
that in 1948 seven motor carrier million 
vehicles were on the highways and it 
was the first time in the trucking indus- 
try’s history that more than one million 
vehicles were added in any single year. 

Mr. Harrison agreed to delete from his 
prepared statement certain references to 
newspaper articles and editorials relating 
to truck-rail competition and the making 
of rates, after objections by Charles 
Clark, of the Southern Railway that 
they were not testimony. 

“Our highway costs and expenditures 
must be kept within definite bounds due 
to the limited funds we have available 
for highway construction,” said Mr. Har- 
rison. “The higher the per-mile cost 
the fewer miles can be built and ob- 
viously less tonnage handled by the rail 
lines relatively.” 


Mr. Harrison called attention to a road 
project in Gilchrist county, Fla., in the 
fall of 1948, out of which, he said, the 
Florida railroads, had they been willing 
to handle the tonnage at a 40-cent basic 
rate not subject to increases under Ex 
Parties 148, 162, and 166, would have 
received $24,000 revenue. He said they 
lost the entire $24,000 revenue while hop- 
ing to increase the revenue by $7,680 as 
a result of authorized increases in the 
basic rate. 


He called attention to an _ exhibit 
which showed, he said, that 830,460 gal- 
lons of asphalt would produce $13,280 
in freight revenue if moved by rail. He 
added, however, there was “a _ very 
strong possibility that this asphalt will 
move by tank-truck transport and not 
by rail.” He said rail rate increases on 
asphalt had reduced the movement from 
the Mexican Petroleum Corporation at 
Pt. Wentworth, Ga., to 25 per cent of 
the normal rail movement in Florida. 
The increases under Ex Parte 162 and 
166, he said, had forced this shipper to 
increase storage facilities at Pensacola, 
Panama City, and Tampa and recent 
additional storage facilities had been 
opened at Port Everglades. He said 
contractors were entering more and 
more into the transportation of asphalt 
used in their projects. 

Mr. Harrison said there was one source 
of revenue that had not been fully ex- 
ploited by the railroads and that was the 
passenger business. He suggested re- 
arranging schedules, operation of alter- 
native routes on the same ticket and 
other improvements and cited two new 
trains put on by the Central of Georgia, 
namely, the “Nancy Hanks” and “Man- 
O-War,” which were handling 300,000 
passengers a year. Similar opportuni- 
ties were available to other southern 
lines, he said. 

“We again ask the Commission to 
divorce passenger revenues from these 
increased freight rate cases and re- 
spectfully request that a separte hearing 
be held on passenger operations,” said 
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Mr. Harrison. “The estimated deficit 
of $450,000,000 should not be taken as a 
matter of course.” 

(See earlier story on page 91) 





Airline-Financing Control 
Urged by Ryan at Hearing 
On Nomination to C.A.B. 


Senate interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee members, in a hearing 
March 23 on the nomination of Oswald 
Ryan, of Indiana, for reappointment as 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a term expiring December 31, 
1954, commented favorably on the nomi- 
nation but deferred action on it until 
April 6. 

When asked by Chairman Johnson, of 
the committee, to “make a statement 
with respect to the job (of the C.A.B.) 
as you see it,” Mr. Ryan, who is the only 
member of the board with a record of 
service on it dating back to its estab- 
lishment under the civil aeronautics act 
of 1938, Mr. Ryan renewed and discussed 
at length a recommendation he said he 
had made individually to a number of 
members of the committee in 1941, that 
the C.A.B. be empowered to regulate the 
issuance of securities by the air carriers 
under its jurisdiction, in the same man- 
ner as the Federal Power Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had control over financing activi- 
ties of the utilities and carriers under 
their jurisdiction. He contended that 
the airlines had not done enough 
“equity financing”—issuance and sale of 
stock—in pre-war years and that some 
of them had become too deeply involved 
in long-term debt, in the absence of reg- 
ulation of their financing. 

Senator Brewster, of Maine, said he 
thought it was “very fortunate that we 
have a man of Mr. Ryan’s experience” 
to give “continuity” to the activities of 
the board. Chairman Johnson said that 
Mr. Ryan knew well the problems of the 
aeronautical industry and that he 
(Chairman Johnson) was sure the com- 
mittee and Congress would have “the 
full cooperation of Mr. Ryan.” 

Senator Brewster indicated that his 
aviation subcommittee planned to in- 
vestigate questions relating to justifica- 
tion for airline expenses for attorneys’ 
fees, for route development and promo- 
tion, and for downtown ticket offices “on 
the best corners” of a number of large 
cities. 

“What they are running,” said Sena- 
tor McMahon, “is a high-class taxi busi- 
ness. They don’t need all this plush.” 

Board Member Ryan said that the ex- 
penses in question should be investigated 
and should be controlled. He said the 
board had “made the carriers very un- 
happy at times” by reducing their legal 
bills drastically, through action taken in 
rate cases. 





Airline Labor Dispute Ends 


The wage and rules dispute between 
the Northwest Airlines, Inc., and certain 
‘f its employes represented by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, had 

veen composed and _ settled through 
mediation by an emergency board desig- 
nated and appointed by the President, 
+ was announced at the White House, 
larch 23. 

“This dispute has been of long stand- 
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ing, and the parties were unable to 
come to agreement through conferences, 
or original mediation by the National 
Mediation Board,” the White House said. 
“The President issued his executive order 
after the employees gave notice they 
would withdraw from service on a fixed 
date. The executive order and the pro- 
visions of the railway labor act prevented 
the withdrawal of employes or changes 
by either party in the current wage 
agreement or rules for a period of 60 
days. The parties observed the law and 
an amicable agreement satisfactory to 
all parties has been reached.” 


Wabash Strike Ends; 


Board to Settle Claims 


An emergency board appointed by 
President Truman to inquire into the 
dispute between the management of the 
Wabash Railroad and two operating 
brotherhoods, which resulted in a strike 
completely tying up the railroad March 
15 (see Traffic World March 19, p. 580), 
persuaded the strikers to go back to 
work, late the afternoon of March 22, 
Up to that time the striking members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, had refused 
to abandon the strike, maintaining that 
the fact that the strike had been begun 
before the board was appointed made in- 
operative those parts of the railway la- 
bor act forbidding strikes for thirty days 
while a board carried on its inquiry, and 
for an additional thirty days after it 
made its recommendations. 

At the time the strike was called off, 
both parties signed an agreement leav- 
ing to the board the settlement of the 
claims which brought about the work 
stoppage. 

Some 9,000 Wabash employes, who had 
been laid off because of the strike, were 
immediately recalled to work and Wa- 
bash Railroad embargo 100-1-49, apply- 
ing on all freight, passenger and other 
traffic on the railroad, was lifted. 

Members of the emergency board are: 
Roger I. McDonough, chief justice of 
the Utah state supreme court: John W. 
Yeager, associate justice of the Ne- 
braska state supreme court, and Curtis 
G. Shake, former associate justice of the 
Indiana state supreme court. 





June Steel Allotments Cut 


The Office of Industry Cooperation of 
the Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced cutbacks in June allocations of 
steel for freight cars and barges under 
the voluntary plans for steel set-asides, 
which it directs. 


O.I.C. said the reductions were ordered 
after a review of the plans, to bring the 
allocations in line with orders certified 
as on hand by freight car and barge 
builders. It said steel for freight cars 
in June would be 174,953 tons, as com- 
pared with 247,876 tons in February. For 
barges, O.I.C. said the June allocation 
would be 11,202 tons, as against 20,000 
tons in February. 


For other news not classified, see p. 138 
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Railroads Loaded 607,767 
Cars Week Ended March 19 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended March 19, totaled 607,767 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 91,826 
cars or 13.1 per cent below the corres- 
ponding week in 1948, and a decrease of 
236,274 cars or 28.0 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1947. 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended March 19, decreased 101,559 cars 
or 14.3 per cent below the preceding week 
due principally to the current holiday in 
the coal mining fields, said the A.A.R., 
and continued: 

Coal loading amounted to 45,850 cars, a 


decrease of 34,158 cars below the corres- 
ponding week in 1948, and a decrease of 93,- 





.231 cars below the preceding week this year. 


Coal loadings were reduced by work stop- 
page beginning March 14 this year and 
were reduced to a lesser degree by work stop- 
page in the corresponding week last year. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 349,- 
822 cars, a decrease of 33,958 cars below the 
corresponding week last year, but an in-. 
crease of 1,862 cars above the preceding week 
this year. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 94,800 cars, a decrease of 21,- 
089 cars below the corresponding week last 
year, and a decrease of 1,949 cars below the 
preceding week this year. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
47,092 cars, an increase of 10,959 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1948, but a de- 
crease of 1,635 cars below the preceding 
week this year. In the Western Districts, 
grain and grain products loading for the 
week of March 19, totaled 31,705 cars, an in- 
crease of 8,535 cars above the same 1948 
week but a decrease of 1,241 cars below the 
preceding week this year. 

Livestock loading amounted to 8,579 cars, 
an increase of 706 cars above the same week 
in 1948, but a decrease of 441 cars below the 
previous week this year. In the Western 
Districts, loading of livestock for the week 
of March 19 totaled 6,465 cars, an increase 
of 1,064 cars above the same week in 1948, 
but a decrease of 262 cars below the preced- 
ing week this year. 

Forest products loading totaled 36,271 wank, 
a decrease of 11,547 cars below last year, 
and a decrease of 1,592 cars below the pre- 
vious week this year 

Ore loading amounted to 13,083 cars, a 
decrease of 2,223 cars below last year, and a 
decrease of 1,372 cars below the previous 
week this year. 

Coke loading amounted to 12,252 cars, a 
decrease of 516 cars below the same week 
last year, and a decrease of 3,201 cars be- 
low the previous week this year. 

All districts reported decreases compared 
with the corresponding week in 1948, except 
the Centralwestern. All reported decreases 
compared with the same week in 1947. 


Cumulative Loadings 
1949 1948 1947 
Four weeks of 


January 2,843,619 3,136,602 3,315,992 
Four weeks of 

February 2,767,048 3,076,653 3,193,958 
Week of March 5 705,552 791,984 805,775 
Week of March 12 . 709,326 796,486 841,147 
Week of March 19 607,767 699,593 844,041 











TOTAL 7,633,312 8,501,318 9,000,913 





Money for O.D.T. 


The Senate appropriations committee 
has reported to the Senate H. R. 2632, 
the first deficiency appropriation bill for 
the current fiscal year, and has in- 
cluded in the bill a provision for $95,000 
for the Office of Defense Transportation, 
to maintain its operations until July 1. 
Thus, the Senate committee left un- 
changed the amount provided for the 
O.D.T. in the bill as passed by the House 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 19, p. 52). 
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@ “Packed with Pride” .. . that’s the new insignia which will attr: 
soon appear on all cartons packed for Mayflower Long-Dis- seas 


tance Moving Service. It gives public expression to the pro- Mayflower’s organization of selected banc 
fessional standard that has always been—and always will warehouse agents provides on-the-spot mat 
representation at the most points in the 
United States and Canada. Your local wan 


Taking pride in one’s work is to do better than just good Mayflower agent is listed in the Classi- 


enough. Therein lies the keystone for more perfect shipping fied Section of your telephone directory. 


be—the actual practice of Mayflower packers everywhere. 


by any organization . . . and one of the most important 
fundamentals upon which Mayflower Service for you and 


your employees has been built. 


Whatever it takes in equipment and materials .. . in 
methods and men... Mayflower, like the master craftsmen 
of all ages, produces the best it knows how, and takes 
pride in so doing. For that is the only way we can offer you 
the greater safety and convenience your people must have 
... the only way we can deserve your business and the trust 


that you place in us. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


————— 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


No anonymous communications will be pub- 
lished and writers must identify themselves. 


Johnny Careful 


Chicago, Ill. 


I have just finished reading your edi- 
torial in the March 5 issue of the Traffic 
World. It is a splendid one. I look for 
great things from Johnny Careful.—I. M. 
Peters, Traffic Manager, Corn Products 
Refining Company, National Chairman, 
1949 April Perfect Shipping Month. 


Traffic Clubs or Social Clubs? 


River Forest, Iil. 


I am an industrial traffic man. Traffic 
is my vocation. I would rather be 
wrestling traffic problems than earning 
more money at an unrelated occupation. 
I belong to three traffic clubs which I 
joined because I thought they would pro- 
vide something that would satisfy my 
appetite for matters traffic and trans- 
portationwise. I’ve put time and effort 
into traffic club activities because I 
thought the way to get something out 
hag organization was to put something 
into it. 


Now I’m fed up. I’m fed up with 
traffic club programs where the main 
attraction was a talk by the coroner or 
a sportswriter or such. I’m fed up with 
season’s programs that are filled with 
golf, bowling, parties and meaningless 
banquets and, at the same time, almost 
devoid of traffic and transportation 
matters. I joined a traffic club because 
I like traffic. I want to hear and talk 
traffic one evening a month or so. I 
want to hear more about my trade and 
the tools of my trade. I can get all the 
diversions that the traffic clubs are 
offering from night clubs, movies, my 
lodge or church group. I’m disgusted 
with clubs that call themselves traffic 
or transportation clubs but are made up 
of seventy-five per cent solicitors and 
very few honest-to-goodness traffic men. 


I have a receipt in my pocket from the 
Associated Traffic Clubs Foundation and 
I am lending my support to the Ameri- 
can Society of Traffic and Transporta- 
tion, and I will continue to do my part 
to help it towards success. 


T am most appreciative of the efforts 
of those who fostered the foundation 
and the society. Isn’t there some way 
that the efforts of these two organiza- 
tlons can be fostered without going 
through the uninterested social clubs? 
Isn’t there some way the officers of these 
sroups can reach, and obtain the sup- 


sen of, the honest- to-goodness traffic 
m 


I'm unhappy with matters as they 
‘tand today. I like social activities, but 
can’t we have a little more traffic and 
‘ransportation between parties and 
spores nights?—J. R. MAacDonaLp, 417 
hatcher Avenue. 
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TOWMOTOR 
ELECTRIC HAND-TRUCK 


Moves Loads Faster, 


Easier, Safer! 


PALLET HAND-TRUCK 
MODEL “W” 
Capacity: 4,000 Ibs. 








Forks slide easily under palletized load. 


SPECIAL TOWMOTOR 


Safety “Feature! 


Immediately upon releasing the 
control handle of the Towmotor 
Model “W” Truck 


. . . the spring equipped, self re- 
turn automatic turn-off switches 
cut the power supply to the motor. 
. .. the heavy duty spring returns 
the handle to vertical position, in- 
stantly applying the positive, quick- 
acting brake to the drive shaft. 

. . . INSURING IMMEDIATE CUT 
OFF OF POWER AND POSITIVE 
STOPPING OF THE TRUCK. 





Here is the new Towmotor electric 
pallet hand-truck built to Towmotor’s 
exacting engineering standards. Its 
compactness, maneuverability and well 
balanced design make it possible to 
operate the new Towmotor 25% faster 
than the average hand truck.* The 
steering handle is equipped with twin 
control buttons conveniently located for 
either right or left hand operation, 
which enable the operator to guide the 
truck from any angle. Other Towmotor 
Model ‘‘W"’ pallet hand-truck features 
include rapid hydraulic lift, easily de- 
tachable forks, positive traction power, 
3-point suspension and differential-ac- 
tion trailer wheels. Write today for full 
information on this and other models 
in Towmotor’s complete line of Fork Lift 
Trucks and Tractors. 


*By ACTUAL TEST WITH RATED LOAD 





| "TOWMOTOR 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIVISION 10, 1226 E. 152nd ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE ® DISTRIBUTION 









TRAFFIC WORLD 


This is one of the many classes run by the Erie Railroad 


in training its personnel in the practice of perfect 
shipping. These men are taught how to properly check, 
load and handle all types of shipments. 


Here is a guide for agents, checkers, 
receiving clerks, delivery clerks, pick- 
up and delivery men on the handling 
of L. C. L. freight. 


This questionnaire assists freight 
house forces in developing their 
knowledge of the classification rules. 


Erie Railroad* 
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Erie’s conference meetines for trainin 
§ S 


personnel in good shipping practice are helping 


to make Erte service even better! 


HIS IS THE 13th YEAR that 

the Erie Railroad is observing 
“Perfect Shipping Campaign” in co- 
operation with the Shippers Advisory 
Boards. Actually, the Erie never lets 
up in the job of training its personnel 
in all phases of the transportation 
of freight—the job goes on every 


day of the year! 


Erie’s mechanical improvements in the 
handling of freight are never-ending. 
But the key to perfect shipping will 
always remain the human element— 
perfect shipping begins with people! 


When men are properly trained and 





impratarou 


ha CONCHEATE © 


know why certain practices are pre- 
ferred over others, and are thoroughly 
educated in the basic elements of good 
shipping, the results are beneficial to 
everybody concerned—shipping public 


and the railroads alike. 


It is this teamwork between the 
carriers and shippers that is show- 
ing results in the prevention of loss 


and damage. 


The Erie Railroad will continue its 
campaign in every possible way to 
provide safe, dependable transporta- 


tion of freight. 


———_—— SS 
@ ROCHESTER 


w.& W 
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Traffic’ News Highlights of 25 Years Ago 
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From Traffic World of March 29, 1924 


Section 28 of the merchant marine act 
of 1920, under which common carriers 
were not to give reduced through export 
rates with common carriers by water un- 
less property or passengers were carried 
on American. vessels, was a subject of 
great controversy. “A law which in many 
cases will undoubtedly bring about 
higher rates over American railroads 
when the traffic is moved beyond the 
ports in foreign vessels than when it 
moves in American vessels, apparently 


’ e affects the rights and interests of for- 
nc r onize eign countries, and there is always the 
possibility of retaliatory measures on the 


part of such countries,” said Chairman 
Hall, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


” 
Operation Assures Speedy |) 2 anS.ncrnss 


commerce. 





* %* * 


a nd Alwa ys Lee Kuempl, Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 


ciation, and Herman Mueller, St. Paul 
Association of Civic and Public Affairs, 
made pleas, before the House committee 


Dependable Service on rivers and harbors, for liberal ap- 
propriations for improvements on the 
upper Mississippi River. Mr. Kuempl 
said the city of Minneapolis had already 
spent much money on riverfront im- 
provements, indicating its faith in the 
value of navigational development. Mr. 
Mueller said the improvements were nec- 
essary to preserve the existing freight 
rate structure which was based on water 
competition, and which could not be 
maintained merely under potential water 
competition. Regular packet service be- 
tween St. Paul and St. Louis was an- 
nounced to begin within a month, he 
said. 


ck * * 


The House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce adopted a favor- 
able report on a bill for the creation of 
a government corporation, capitalized at 
$5,000,000, to take complete charge of the 
development and operation of barge line 
transportation on the inland waterways 
of the country. Representative Dennison 
said the committee was not in favor of 
permanent government ownership and 
Call Your Local Keeshin Terminal operation of barge lines, but that the 
consensus was that the government 
should continue the operation of the 
barge lines until it had been demon- 
strated that such operations could be 
taken over profitably by private interests. 
He said the bill would put the operation 
of the barge lines on a “practical busi- 
nesslike basis.” 








* * * 


A subcommittee of the House appro- 
priations committee, faced with a pro- 
posal to appropriate $245,000 to meet op- 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE erating deficits on the Alaska Railroad, 

and $865,000 for replacements and better- 
ments on that road, raised questions 
about a statement of Lee H. Landis, its 





KEESHIN — NATIONAL — SEABOARD general manager, to the effect that the 

———— road would be self-supporting within 4 

ees year. Mr. Landis told the committee 

that he expected revenues to be twice 4s 

Wm. F. Drohan Trustees Dan’l. Cavmell high in 1925 as in 1924, and that the road 


would be self-supporting; if that were 
the case. 
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more shippers 


are switching to MONON 


We of the NEW Monon have only one objective—to make 

Monon service the best in every possible way. More and more shippers 
are learning that dependable Monon Fast Freight service is service-with-a-plus. 
It pays them dividends in extra care and ‘‘on-time-in-good-condition”’ deliveries. 


That’s why they are switching to Monon service-with-a-plus on shipments 
into or by way of Indiana. Give Monon a trial. See for yourself that Monon 


means Business. 


THE MONON GOAL 


To build upon the heritage of the century-old 
Monon a new, modern railroad, perfected to such 
a high degree of service that it will be preferred 
over all other types of modern transportation, by 
both shippers and passengers, in the area it serves. 


from now on 


The LIFELINE of INDIANA 


Monon 
LAFAYETTE 


FRENCH LICK 
LOUISVILLE 


ship Monon 


THE HOOSIER LINE 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY 


COMPANY 
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HETHER you’re located East or West. 

North or South your compass says 
“Ship Wabash” to and through “The 
Heart of America.” 





Your Compass Always Direct-line service from Buffalo to Kansas 
e Ci ermits your freight to ‘“highball” 
P ots to the WABAS H sain East ad Wess. And the manera 7 
location of the Wabash serves you equally Sou 
well between North and South. " ‘ 
Call a Wabash representative for details of | bs 
Wabash Service! nee 
'P. A. SPIEGELBERG, Frt. Traf. Mgr., St. Louis 1, Mo. _— 
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Constant Vigil 


to keep your shipments moving 


For every freight shipment, there are 
thousands of skilled Santa Fe people 
behind the scenes. 


This signalman far out in the great 
Southwest is a symbol of the people 
who keep freight rolling smoothly. 


Train crews, hostlers, switchmen 
.. . dispatchers, yardmasters, engi- 
neers... clerks, mechanics, and sec- 
tion laborers—all of us along the 


ape te a 


Santa Fe have just one idea: to handle 
your freight with the finest possible 
service so you will want to keep on 
shipping “Santa Fe—all the way.” 


For details on how we can serve 
you, see your Santa Fe freight traffic 
representative. 


F.H. ROCKWELL, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe- all the way 


P.S.— Perfect Shipping 


Our goal for every freight 
shipment routed Santa Fe! 
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The key to Perfect Shipping is close and friendly cooperation 
between shipper and carrier—not occasionally but every day of 
the year. Time spent in pre-planning to avoid damage is profit- 
able to all. The Illinois Central is following this plan to develop 


Central representative. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Mein Kine ettid-cAmeriea 


better shipping methods. Discuss your problems with an Illinois 
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the Pacific Coast 


. 1923, the Port of Los Angeles has handled 
more commerce tonnage than any other Pacific 
Coast port. Leadership for nearly a quarter of a 


century must be deserved. 


\onned gn abut for Shipping 


PORT oF 10S ANGELES 
? 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE ON PORT OF LOS ANGELES 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 
City Hall, Los Angeles 12, California 
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Hts a goal worth shooting for! r 


PERFECT 
SHIPPING... 


--the result of coordinated 











teamwork between shipper, 
carrier and receiver. 
F. C. HOGUE, Vice President Traffic 


Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Rio Grande Building ¢ Denver, Colorado 
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This year, can you afford not to use 


United Air Freight offers great advantages inthe — exploit many other sales opportunities. Or to 
intensified competition of the Buyer’s Market. reduce distribution costs such as warehousing, 
Don’t neglect them! Here are ways to offer better = heavy crating, and demurrage. Let your local 
delivery service than the other fellow; to catch United office give you complete rates and infor- 
peak demands anywhere in the nation; and to _— mation. 


The big fleet that carries UNITED AIR FREIGHT gives you the service that 
fits your needs. Ask about United’s low Air Freight rates! 
MAXIMUM SIZE 


OF CARGO 
ACCOMMODATED 


ALL-CARGO AIR CARGO 
EQUIPMENT CAPACITY 


CRUISING 
SPEED 


2\ 5500 pounds intercity, 


[= or coast to coast in 44x 45 x 80” 


planeload lots. 


ten - = 18,000 pounds intercity. Al 4 LI | E S 
=e 16,000 pounds coast to 60 x 80 x 90” 


coast in planeload lots. 


Twin-Engine 
DC-3 CARGOLINER 180 








4-Engine 
DC-4 CARGOLINER 230 


PASSENGER-CARGO Passengers - Mail - Express 
EQUIPMENT Freight - Air Parcel Post 


Member I.A.T.A. 


500 pounds 20 x 24 x 44" 


Twin-Engine 
DC-3 MAINLINER 180 








6000 pounds 24 x 57 x 88” 


37 x 45 x 20” 


5400 pounds and 
29 x 44 x 48" 








4Engine 
OC-6 MAINLINER 300 


United is the only airline that links the East, Midwest, 
all the Pacific Coast, and Hawaii! It offers you fast, 
frequent, scheduled service between the nation’s mass 
markets and manufacturing areas. 
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1,000, 000 SQUARE FEET 


OF FLOOR SPACE FOR 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


3 INLAND WAREHOUSES 


Open Yard Storage @ Storage in Transit 


Pool Car Distribution 
/ Cooperating 












EQUIPPED TO HANDLE YOUR PALLETIZED LOADS in the 1949 
Perfect 
Shipping 
Campaign Ri 
2 WATERFRONT TERMINALS 
Great Lakes and Foreign Steamers @ Barge Canal Lines 
COMPLETE STEVEDORE SERVICES 
Atlanta 
Phon 
Traffi 
‘WAREHOUSES SERVED BY N.Y.C., ERIE, BUFFALO CREEK RAILROADS = | “2: 
Our direct connection with American Chain of Warehouses, Inc., and Interlake Terminals, Inc. ie 
places us in a position to put you in touch with reliable warehouses at points throughout the ~~ 
United States. cae 
Brockti 
Cent: 
Distr 
Buffalo 
Phon 
trict 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. Bie 
] 4 Gens 
GENERAL OFFICES — 1200 NIAGARA STREET - BUFFALO, NEW YORK we - 
Traff 
Detroit 
New York City Representative Chicago Representative Gens 
Interlake Terminals, Inc. American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


271 Madison Ave. (16) 
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Route Your Shipments Via 


Contact these 


Atlanta 3, Ga.—712-13 Healey Building— 
Phone Walnut 2271—G. H. Moss, General 
Traffic Agent. 


Boston 10, Mass.—491 South Station—Phone 
Hubbard 2-7800—J. C. Nagle, General 
Freight Agent. 


Bridgeport 3, Conn.—Freight Office, Water 
Street and Union Square—Phone 4-0161— 
A. F. DeFerrari, District Traffic Agent. 


Brockton 35, Mass.—Passenger Station, 104 
Centre St.—Phone 8083—A. C. Dorigan, 
District Traffic Agent. 


Buffalo 3, N. ¥.—444 Ellicott Square Bldg.— 
Phone Cleveland 3242—C. O. Masten, Dis- 
trict Traffic Agent. 


Chicago 4, Ill—327 South La Salle St.— 
Phone Harrison 7-6632, 7-6633—V. A. Gust, 
General Traffic Agent. 


Cleveland 14, O.—958 Union Commerce Bldg. 
~Phone Main 6993—J. E. Leamy, General 
Traffic Agent. 


Det roit 2, Mich—3-220 General Motors Bldg. 
—Phone Madison 7373-7374—R. S. Eaton, 
General Traffic Agent. 


Fall River, Mass.—860 North Main St.— 
{*ussenger Station)—Phone 5-7421—R. F. 
Foley, District Traffic Agent. 


Toy, 


RAILROAD 


lok 
bron 


Hartford 3, Conn.—190 Morgan St.—Phone 
2-6101—W. E. Pierce, District Traffic 
Agent. 


Lowell, Mass.—Merrimack River Savings 
Bank Bldg., 226 Central St.—Phone 2-3411 
—M. H. Collins, District Traffic Agent. 


Manchester, N. H.—202 Lemay Bldg.—Phone 
1220—E. C. Cunningham, District Traffic 
Agent. 


New Haven, Conn.—Railroad Station—Phone 
5-0131—C. B. Ricker, District Traffic 
Agent. 


New London, Conn.—Union Station—Phone 
3324—R. J. Duggan, Jr., District Traffic 
Agent. 


New York 7, N.' Y.—Room 450, Hudson Ter- 
minal Bldg., 50 Church St.—Phone Bar- 
clay  ecaattinns A. Gigger, General Freight 
Agent. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa.—1138 Widener Bldg.— 
Phone Rittenhouse 6-4790, 6-4791—W. F. 
Foley, General Traffic Agent. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa.—1306 Gulf Bldg.—Phone 
Atlantic 5040-5041—H. K. Thomas, Gen- 
eral Traffic Agent. 


Portland 4, Me.—477 Congress St.—Phone 
3-3826, 3-3827—E. A. Whiting, District 
Traffic Agent. 


KEY TO NEW ENGLAND 


. . . Gateway to U. S. 


and World Markets 


Traffic Agencies for rates, routes and service: 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—44 Cottage St.—Phone 
= J. McDermott, District Traffic 
gent. 


Presque Isle, Me.—284-A Main St.—Phone 
7891—F.. O. Crock, District Traffic Agent. 


Providence 3, R. I.—Railroad Passenger Sta- 
tion, Exchange Terrace—Phone Dexter 
5700—C. J. Meskill, General Freight Agent. 


Richmond 19, Va.—316 Lyric Bldg., 9th and 
Broad Sts—Phone 7-5925—Omer McMur- 
ray, District Traffic Agent. 


St. Louis, Mo.—1815 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
—Phone Central 7289—J. F. Wallace, Jr., 
District Traffic Agent. 


San Francisco 5, Cal.—309 Monadnock Bldg., 
681 Market St.—Phone Yukon 6-1025, 6- 
pg . F. Carroll, Jr., District Traffic 

gent. 


Springfield 3, Mass.—1694 Main St.—Phone 
4-4810—G. J. Shea, District Traffic Agent. 


Waterbury 35, Conn.—Freight Office, 45 
Freight St.—Phone 3-2151—J. L. Matz, Dis- 
trict Traffic Agent. 


Worcester 8, Mass.—43 Madison St.—Phone 
——— W. Holbrook, District Traffic 
gent. 
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Johnny Careful works for 
The Milwaukee Road 


WI 

... but there have to be many Johnny Carefuls at work to insure _ 
perfect shipping. He must be on the job in the shipper’s plant oe 
when goods are packed or crated, inspected, marked and loaded. oi 
Along The Milwaukee Road, Johnny keeps a careful eye on : 
mechanized handling, transfer operations, switching, carrying and _ 
transit protection. ye. 
exe 

To make his work easier, The Milwaukee Road maintains a 
Claim Prevention Bureau staffed with experts in all phases of = 
freight handling. These men will gladly work with shippers to dis- a 
. cover and prevent all possible causes of loss or damage. ail 
On the physical side, The Milwaukee Road has modern equip- an 
ment and rolling stock . . . adequate terminal facilities . . . con- ai 
i 


veniently located stations ... and nearly 11,000 miles of well- 
maintained railroad. 





You and The Milwaukee, acting as a team, can go a long way 
W. L. ENNIS toward achieving the goal of perfect shipping. 


Ass’t to Vice President 
869 Union Station, Chicago 


P. H. DRAVER THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
If it’s freight, we can handle it 


c Worip 
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THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


What does Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
mean? It means the dictator’s voice 
is “tailor-made” so that a secretary, 
when transcribing, hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

It means that your secretary can 
increase her speed and accuracy, 
organize her work better, be a real 
executive assistant. 

It means that you can dictate 
more rapidly, in your normal speak- 
ing voice, knowing that Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action makes even the hard- 
est-to-record syllables easy to hear 
and understand. 

It means that you have, in the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter, an office 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


dictating instrument engineered to 
the same high quality standards as 
other famous Edison products. 

In all, the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
has 19 exclusive features . . . features 
which Edison has found, through 
half a century of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation—full and complete enclosure 
of the instrument, speed control, 
simplicity of operation. 

But the important fact is that now, 
whichever method of dictation fits 


your office requirements best, Edison 


offers you Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
in your choice of cylinder-type or 
disc-type dictating instruments. 


QL Edioon 


ned Tewel -Action 


tnstiuument wilt 


Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
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JOHNMY CAREFUL 


Deliver the Goods- in Good Condhtton 
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Special Messages on Perfect Shipping 


USTOMARILY, in this, the annual 
Perfect Shipping number of the 
Traffic World, there are presented special 
messages on “Perfect Shipping” from 
men high in transportation especially 
interested in the subject. 

Here the Traffic World presents such 
statements written especially for it by 
E. F. Lacey, Executive-Secretary, Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League; J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, Director, Office of Defense 
Transportation, and member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; Charles 
D. Mahaffie, chairman, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Vice-Admiral Wil- 
liam W. Smith, U.S.N. Retired, chair- 
man, United States Maritime Commis- 
sion; D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration; Wililam T. Faricy, Presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads; 
Arthur H. Gass, Chairman, Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads; H. D. Horton, President, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc.; Robert 
Ramspeck, Executive Vice-President, Air 
Transport Association of America, Inc.; 
Lewis Pilcher, executive vice-chairman, 
Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads, and Warner B. 
Shepherd, president, National Associa- 
tion of Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 


‘Let‘s Do Something About 
It Besides Talk’ 


By Executive Secretary Lacey 


Yes, let’s get down to grass roots and 
do more than just talking about preven- 
tion of loss and damage to shipments. 
Shippers and car- 
riers get quite en- 
thusiastic regarding 
the subject in con- 
nection with the 
April Perfect Ship- 
ping Month cam- 
paign, but that 
spirit should be 
continued through 
every month of the 
year. 

Theincreased 
number of claims, 
and dollars and 
cents paid by car- 
riers of all types, account loss and dam- 
age to goods, is appalling, and shippers 
and carriers alike should join hands in 
a sincere effort to stop this leak. As 
everyone knows, loss and damage to 
freight not only result in dissatisfied 
customers but in many instances causes 





E. F. Lacey 
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serious embarrassment, particularly in 
connection with scarce materials. In- 


- dustry produces goods to be paid for by 


the customer rather than by the carrier 
through loss and damage claims. 


In too many instances loss and dam- 
age to shipments is taken as more or 
less matter of fact, and many of those 
who come in direct contact with the 
packing, stowing and handling of goods 
assume a lackadaisical attitude. This 
should not be. While industrial traffic 
men keep in touch with their shipping 
and receiving departments, worth-while 
results would follow provided they gave 
the subject more serious consideration 
and contacted their shipping rooms 
more frequently, not only to offer sug- 
gestions for more efficient packing of 
their products, but to seek suggestions 
from their shipping department em- 
ployes. It frequently happens that be- 
cause of their daily duties, coupled with 
years of experience in the physical han- 
dling of shipments, the employes are in 
a position to suggest improved methods 
for the protection of goods. As dis- 
closed in a very interesting editorial ap- 
pearing in the Traffic World for March 
5, 1949 (page 88), we need more “careful 
Johnnies” to observe every detail han- 
dling of shipments from the time they 
leave the assembly line or the production 
room until delivered at the freight sta- 
tion or stowed in the freight car to be 
sure that every precaution has been taken 
for the protection of the goods. It fre- 
quently is said that a shipment properly 
marked, packed and billed stands a good 
chance for reaching its destination in 
first class condition, provided, of course, 
oe the transportation agency does its 
part. 


Consignee Can Be Helpful 

While heavy responsibility rests upon 
the shipper in the proper preparation of 
his goods for transportation, the con- 
signee can be extremely helpful also by 
giving careful attention to the actual 
condition of shipments received in dam- 
aged condition, and informing the ship- 
per of the probable cause. Consignees 
occupy a unique position in this respect 
because they have first-hand evidence 
of the condition of the goods upon arrival 
at destination, and, in many cases, can 
offer constructive and worthwhile sug- 
gestions for the future guidance of the 
shipper. Unless the consignee passes on 
this information to the shipper and gives 
him all the facts surrounding the na- 
ture of the damage, how else can he 
secure this data and take steps to over- 
come possible shortcomings? 


In many instances the traffic manager 
is inclined to say that he has given ‘e- 
tailed instructions to his shipping <e- 
partment regarding the manner in which 
the goods should be tendered for trans- 
portation. However, it should be berne 
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in mind that in the turnover among ®m- 
ployees, new men might not be familiar 
with the importance of and the neces- 
sity for taking adequate precautions to 
protect the products of their company. 
Hence, the necessity for the alert indus- 
trial traffic manager to keep in daily 
touch with his shipping department. 


Industries spend thousands of dollars 
in improving their products. It is just 
as important to spend money for the 
purpose of developing better methods 
for the protection of those products 
when tendered for transportation. It is 
said that “perfection is no trifle but 
trifles make for perfection’—how true 
this is in transportation today. 


“Tt takes less time to do a thing right 
than to explain why it was done wrong.” 


Undoubtedly, the heavy car loading 
orders—ODT 18-A Revised, and ODT 
1-A, applicable to merchandise,—are re- 
sponsible for considerable damage to 
goods in transit. 

The tendency toward the construction 
of larger freight cars places a still 
greater burden not only upon the ship- 
per in the packing of his goods and in 
using adequate containers if merchan- 
dise traffic, and the proper bracing and 
stowing of carload shipments; but rail- 
road responsibility also is materially in- 
creased. Greater care in the handling 
of cars, in linehaul movement (particu- 
larly where long trains are involved) 
and in switching operations in the ter- 
minals, should be observed. Another 
sound argument for a more liberal dun- 
nage allowance. 


Motor Loss and Damage 


It is encouraging to observe that the 
loss and damage to shipments handled 
by motor highway carriers for 1948 is 
about equal to that for 1947 notwith- 
standing the increase in value of the 
goods transported. Very little bracing 
or dunnage is required for truckloads. 
Truck minimums are lower than for 
freight cars, and there is less likelihood 
of damage account the crushing or the 
shifting of packaged goods. However, the 
Situation is far from ideal, and there is 
ample evidence that still greater care 
should be exercised by motor carirers in 
the handling of shippers’ goods over the 
highway. 

Certainly, there is sufficient ingenuity 
and initiative in the transportation field 
to devise better and safer methods for 
the movement of goods, whether over 
the rails, or the highways. 

48 the Brookings Institution is called 
upon frequently to make surveys and 
present recommendations. upon various 

lems, it might not be amiss to com- 

ssion that unbiased organization to 
rtake a nation-wide study of the 


(Continued on page 112) 


Huge Losses Reflect Campaign Importance 


N 1947, for the first time, freight claims 
paid by the railroads rose to a total 
figure higher than those paid in 1920, 
when, in the aftermath of World War I, 
the $120,000,000 set in motion the inten- 
sive modern loss and damage prevention 
effort that has since reached into the 
far corners of the transportation world. 
In that year, the railroads paid out, to 
compensate for lost and damaged freight, 
2.78 cents out of every dollar of the 
freight revenue they received. 


Under the impact of claim prevention 
efforts, the total for claims paid by the 
railroads dropped dramatically until, in 
1933 it reached a low of only a little over 
$15,000,000. It had been thirty years 
since the figure was that low—and back 
in 1903 freight revenues were only about 
half of what they were in 1933. 

There was to be still further improve- 
ment, however, even though rising reve- 
nues brought about increases in freight 
claims in the next few years. In 1937 
came the first of the annual April Per- 
fect Shipping Month campaigns, in 
which the intense, active cooperation of 
shippers was enlisted. By 1941, when 
the fourth of the campaigns was success- 
fully carried out, railroad freight claims, 
judged by their relation to freight reve- 
nues, had reached an all-time low point 
—less than half a cent out of each freight 
revenue dollar—.48 of a cent, to be exact. 


Effect of the War 


The great rearmament program was 
launched in 1941; revenues and traffic 
took a sharp rise which continued 
throughout the World War II and the 
post-war years. And with that straining 
of the rail transportation system and 
shortages of first-class freight protective 
material, both the payments for claims 
and the ratio of those payments to reve- 
nues, rose sharply. The 1947 payment 
total was over $122,000,000, and the ratio 
1.66 

Figures for 1948 are not yet available; 
but those covering the first half of the 
year show an increase over 1947 of 18.7 
per cent, and a rise in the ratio to 1.75. 
On that basis, it seems not unlikely that, 
for the entire year, the railroad freight 
claim payments may reach toward 
$150,000,000. 

Railroad freight claim men caution 
against acceptance of the 1948 estimate 
as an indication that rail freight trans- 
portation was considerably more hazard- 
ous last year than in the year before. 
They insist that much of the total 1948 
money payment for claims represents 
losses and damages occurring in 1947 and 
carried over in the deferred claim ac- 
counts. And they point out, too, that 
one must expect the total of claim pay- 
ments to rise approximately in the pro- 
portion of the index of commodity prices. 
Moreover, they find grounds for en- 
couragement in the fact that the num- 
ber of claims filed ran lower in 1948 than 
in 1947. 


Total May Reach $200,000,000 


It would be helpful if similarly accu- 
rate national figures were available as 
to loss and damage claims paid by oper- 
ators of other types of transportation by 
the railroads. The Freight Claim Sec- 
tion of the American Trucking Associa- 


* zens’ 


tions, faced with the difficult task of 
gathering statistics on the subject from 
thousands of truck operators, has done 
a good job. But the best the section can 
do is to furnish an estimate that the 
truck claim payments for 1948 totaled 
$30,000,000. If one were to add to this 
reasonable estimate figures for inland 
water carriers, air carriers, and some 
others, it seems conservative to estimate 
the actual money loss to carriers, in 1948, 
at a round $200,000,000. 

No further reason for the thirteenth 
April Perfect Shipping Month campaign 
need be sought. Plans for meetings this 
year seem, at this writing, to be trending 
toward fewer and larger gatherings than 
have taken place before. The attempt 
is to reach levels of personnel heretofore 
untouched by the various educational 
efforts—on the one hand, the great group 
of freight handlers and other workers, 
and, on the other hand, the top executives 
of industry to whom freight loss and 
damage has up to now been merely a 
matter of vaguely realized annoyance 
rather than a crushing economic burden. 

Leading the campaign for the third 
consecutive year is Irving M. Peters, 
traffic manager of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Chicago, as general chairman 
of the national management committee 
of the shippers’ advisory boards. In the 
national coverage of the committee there 
comes next five vice-general chairman, 
as follows: 

H. E. Chapman, traffic manager, S. S. 
Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich.; H. F. Easter- 
ling, traffic manager, Brown Paper Mill 
Co., Inc., Monroe, La.; John J. Kornfeld, 
traffic manager, New Orleans Public 
Service, New Orleans, La.; Arthur P. 
Little, general traffic manager, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass.; 
A. C. Street, manager, Barclay Traffic 
Service, San Francisco, Calif. 

The members of the committee are, re- 
spectively, chairmen of the freight loss 
and damage prevention committees of 
the thirteen regional shippers’ advisory 
boards. Mr. Chapman is chairman of 
that committee of the Great Lakes 
Board; Mr. Little, of the New England 
Board; Mr. Street, of the Pacific Coast 
Board, and Mr. Easterling of the South- 
west Board. The others are: 

Allegheny Board, A. C. Roy, traffic 
manager, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Atlantic States Board, 
George E. Miller, general traffic manager, 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co., 
New York; Central Western Board, H. H. 
Ellsworth, executive secretary, Utah Citi- 
Rate Association, Omaha, Neb.; 
Mid-West Board, C. R. Purcell, manager, 
traffic department, Quaker Ooats Co., 
Chicago; Northwest Board, G. E. Hunt, 
traffic manager, Butler Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Ohio Valley Board, H. E. 
Solsman, traffic manager, Andrew Jer- 
gens Co., Cincinnati, O.; Pacific North- 
west Board, George O. Wilson, traffic 
manager, Montgomery Ward & Co., Se- 
attle, Wash.; Southeast Board, E. Del 
Wood, traffic manager, Chattanooga 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Board, F. G. Rutland, assistant general 
traffic manager, Gaylord Container Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Strategy in the Battle 
Against Loss and Damage 


EDUCTION OF LOSS AND DAMAGE 
to freight in transit is no longer 
merely a shipping department job. 

This is the third time I have been 
privileged to lead the concentrated an- 
nual effort at loss and damage preven- 
tion, as general chairman of the National 
Management Committee, and the third 
time I have been glad to accept the in- 
vitation of the Traffic World to “sound 
the bugle,” so to speak, in its annual 
Perfect Shipping Number, that has come 
to be regarded, the nation over, as the 
opening of the campaign. 


In both my earlier contributions I have 
stressed the need for those who have so 
faithfully contributed to earlier efforts 
to make converts to the cause. The only 
way we could be sure to make a dent in 
this claim record, I said, was to interest 
others in it. It was not enough for those 
of us to continue our work who had been 
doing our utmost in the past. What we 
needed was new recruits—recruits im- 
bued with the same sense of urgency for 
the cause that we, ourselves, possessed. 


Why, then, do I begin this brief dis- 
cussion with the statement that freight 
loss and damage prevention is no longer 
merely a shipping department business? 


The answer is mathematical. When 
the nation’s annual claim bill was down 
around $20,000,000 a year, and when 
shippers, with a little guidance from 
transportation claim prevention officers, 
could be made to see their shortcomings 
in packaging and stowing, it was natural 
that the proselyting should take place 
almost exclusively among those directly 
in charge. 


Now, however, with railroad payments 
for lost and damaged freight alone run- 
ning to a hundred and a half million 
dollars a year, the problem becomes one 
affecting the whole of our national 
economy. There is need now for preach- 
ing, up and down the land, to all people 
at all times, if we are to wipe out this 
wicked waste. 


Such a campaign, however, is the 
province of some group other than the 
National Association of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory boards and its regional compo- 
nents. That group still can best do its 
work among those engaged in transpor- 
tation; but from here in, I am convinced, 
it ought to make sure that what it has 


I. M. Peters 
Chairman, National Management Committee 


1949 Perfect Shipping Month Campaign 





to sell is sold not merely in shipping 
rooms, but in receiving rooms, and all 
along the line of transportation—at both 
ends and in between. 


Not that a good deal of work hasn’t 
already been done. There are progres- 
sive shippers who have learned that the 
disease attacking their businesses can 
not be rightly diagnosed without infor- 
mation from the receiver. They have 
gone about it, intensely and intelligently, 
to develop a consciousness among receiv- 
ers of the ways in which they, too, can 
help wipe out the losses and annoyances. 
Just so, too, have many of the trans- 
portation companies gone at it to develop 
safer equipment and to inculcate care 
in handling among their forces. 


To the extent that these men and 
these companies have broadened the 
concept of the claim prevention job, 
they may well be considered pioneers in 
a new attack on the problem. I am con- 
vinced that, from here in, we must see 
reduction of loss from damaged freight 
as an integrated job in which everyone, 
from the receiver of the raw material 
through the transportation part of the 
industrial processes through which it 
goes, through the packer and shipper, 
and through the transportation agency, 
clear down to the receiver of the finished 





product, must cooperate freely and in- 
telligently if we are to remove this 
tremendous burden from American in- 
dustry. 


I have already said that a few of our 
more enlightened workers have tied the 
receiving end of transportation into the 
picture; and we all know that transpor- 
tation companies have not only pro- 
gressed to the point of admitting their 
partial responsibility, but are, in many 
instances, doing something about it. My 
thought is, however, that it is not suf- 
ficient for each of these, and the others 
involved, to do their own separate jobs. 
It is necessary for them to work in con- 
cert, if real progress is to be made. 


Because the pattern of rational claim 
prevention cooperation is that of a circle, 
it is hard to say where the initial im- 
petus should originate—or, rather, one 
might well say that it could originate 
anywhere. A line has two ends. A circle 
has none; thus, in selecting a starting 
place for this effort toward cooperation, 
we must select a point on the circle, 
somewhat arbitrarily, and call it both 
ends. 


I like to think that it isn’t the shipper, 
but the receiver, who is most grievously 
harmed by bad shipping practices, and 
who stands to gain most by improve- 
ments in shipping methods. His role is 
all the more important because he is also 
frequently the shipper. Indeed, when 
one stops to think of it, every shipper 
is also a receiver—just as every receiver 
(except the ultimate consumer) is also 
a shipper. 


In some cases, the receiver is simply 
getting raw material from which he 
makes the products he ships; in others, 
he receives component parts, often com- 
plex and valuable in and of themselves, 
which he assembles into the machine 
or appliance he sends out from his fac- 
tory; in still others, his part in the over- 
all pattern of distribution is the receipt 
of large quantities of finished products 
and the sale and redistribution of them 
in smaller or retail lots. 


Assuming the receiver to be getting 
the raw materials or component parts 
from which his product is made, ‘he 
next individual to enter into the pericct 
shipping picture is the designer of “ne 
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protective package in which the finished 
product is to be shipped. Here the pack- 
aging designer, and engineer and tester 
enter the picture. Increasingly, as the 
fibre and corrugated carton becomes the 
closure for the products of the American 
mills and factories, the work of these 
men spells either success or failure in 
delivering goods to customers in good 
order. 

Along with the functions of those men 
runs parallel the importance of the 
relatively minor duties of sealing and 
marking—minor, that is, in terms of 
men employed and money spent, but 
perhaps as important as many in in- 
suring safe transportation. 


In modern industry. of course, one 
doesn’t make a thing and then send it to 
the packing engineer for the design of a 
container for it. The product is in process 
of manufacture parallel with the box, 
crate or carton in which it is to be 
shipped. Hence, the relatively new trans- 
portation factor—that of the handling of 
the raw material, semi-finished and fin- 
ished product within the plant—has be- 
come increasingly important. One can 
no longer ignore the movements within 
_ plant when studying the claim prob- 
em. 

Therefore, the various methods of per- 
forming that handling also need atten- 
tion. Whether these be classed simply 
as materials handling, or whether we 
bow in acknowledgement in the direction 
of the amazing recent advances in the 
mechanization of those functions, the 
fact still remains that those who have 
handling in charge must also be tied into 
the cooperate effort. 

If modernization in materials handling 
and products handling within the plant 
is included, however, one may not ignore 
advances that have been and are being 

ade in the design of transportation 
facilities so as to improve the record of 

> handling on the railroads, in trucks 
via other medes of transport. Thus, 

e find the progressive railroads and 

uck lines, and the builders of equip- 

t for them through their research 

i technical staffs, intimately concerned 

1.1 Claim reduction. 

‘nally, the growing awareness of the 

« isportation agencies themselves, that 

hey are to preserve revenues against 


subject. 


has laid out herein. 
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claim inroads, they must inculcate in 
their personnel, down to the lowliest 
freight handler, a sense of dignity and 
importance of their jobs, deserves a good 
word from both the receiver and the 
shipper. The “hush-hush” of a few years 
ago has happily been abandoned by the 
railroads and truck lines, who are now 
facing the issue squarely and are search- 
ing for and applying means of education 
to convince the men on platforms and in 
yards and freight houses that they, too, 


costly issue possible.” 


1) | ‘ 
Never FAILING in its vigorous and influential 

support of Perfect Shipping, the TRAFFIC WORLD 

in its twelfth annual Perfect Shipping number, 

March 27, 1948, carried the message editorially, 

in well written educational articles, and in its 

advertising pages, to a readership understood to 

embrace industries originating about 90 per cent 

of the country’s freight tonnage. 

extends its keen appreciation to Mr. Robert J. 

Bayer, editor of the TRAFFIC WORLD, his associates 

and the companies whose advertising made this 

—I. M. Peters, Chairman, 


Your committee 


National Management Committee, 1948 Perfect 
Shipping Month Campaign, in his report to the 
National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards. 


We quote the above, not boastfully, but humbly, 
in appreciation of its source. 
of the accompanying article, having served as the 
leader of both the 1947 and 1948 Perfect Shipping 
Month Campaigns, has been persuaded, much 
against his will, to undertake the task again. 
fact not merely attests his energy and faithfulness 
to the Perfect Shipping ideal, but indicates clearly 
that he is considered the first authority on the 


Mr. Peters, author 


That 


As such, we are grateful for his commendation 
of our efforts and more grateful for his willingness 
to introduce the following series of articles in 
which we have attempted to cover the ground he 


The accompanying article, brilliantly analyzing 
the problem of lost and damaged freight in the 
light of American industrial progress, might well 
serve as a foreword to the appended discussions 
of the parts that must be played by the receiver, 
the package designer and maker, the sealer and 
marker, the supervisor of mechanized handling, the 
designer and builder of transportation equipment, 
and the transporter in a great cooperative effort 
if the worst blot on industrial efficiency—many, 
many millions of dollars wasted each year through 
faulty shipping practices—is to be erased from 
industry’s escutcheon. 

Mr. Peters is traffic manager for the Corn 
Products Refining Company, Chicago. 


are needed and badly needed if this great 
waste is to be eliminated. 

It is more than a coincidence that the 
1949 Perfect Shipping issue of the Traffic 
World outlines the claim prevention 
problem as one thus to be cooperatively 
attacked. The arrangement is logical. 
When we all get thinking along those 
lines and when we unite into a tight 
circle of claim prevention, the enemy will 
be contained, as the military phrase goes. 
And an enemy contained is more than 
half defeated. 





WAREHOUSING 


IN THE 


“‘Bayway”’ is big enough to serve you, no matter 
how exacting and extensive your needs may be. 
Yet “Bayway”’ is small enough to know you 
. .. to give your storage and shipping problems 


individual and personal attention. 


“‘Bayway’”’ is strategically located in the New 
York Port area. Here are more ici 1,000,000 
square feet of dry storage space—heated or un- 
heated, bonded or free—in modern, completely 
sprinklered buildings. “en insurance rates. Open 
storage also available. Storage-in-transit ar- 
rangement on the Jersey Central Railroad. 
Modern fumigation plant under U. S. Govern- 
ment supervision. Lighter, rail, and truck service. 


Manufacturing space available. 


TT 


LUMBER 
HANDLING 


AT PORT NEWARK, N. J. 


The Number One East Coast Lumber Port 


“Bayway” has been designated 
to act as agent for the Port of 
New York Authority to operate 
from the south side of the 
channel at Port Newark, N. J. 
Berthage for ships and lighters. 
“‘Bayway”’ is ready to go to work 
for you with experienced per- 
sonnel and new equipment. Ware- 
house space available. 


Served by Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Lehigh Valley Railroad, and 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


INQUIRE 


BAYWAY 
Fminal 
o1allon 


Marsh Street, Port Newark 
Newark, N. J. 
MITCHELL 2-4757 
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The Receivers Role 


EIVERS ROLE 









In The Fight 


Against Freight Loss and Damage 


HE NEED FOR ENLISTING the as- 

sistance of the receiver in any gen- 
eral or individual attempt to reduce loss 
and damage to freight is a matter -of 
simple logic. No involved problem of 
that type can be intelligently attacked 
unless the problem itself is thoroughly 
understood. 

The widespread and intense effort, ex- 
tending over many years, to reduce the 
loss and damage waste has been carried 
on, in a large measure, on the basis of 
the existence of that waste—a fact that 
needs no confirmation from any one. 
With that simple knowledge, the effort 
toward a cure has been carried on al- 
most entirely by the application of em- 
piric wisdom on the part of the shipper 
and the carrier. The shipper knows that 
a sturdy package will carry his goods 
better than a flimsy one; the carrier 
knows that careful handling of cars will 
better ensure receipt of freight in good 
order than careless handling. Mean- 
while, the receiver continues to file his 
claims for lost and damaged freight, 
thus notifying everyone interested that 
the problem continues to exist. 


What is needed is not merely the over- 
all information about the existence of 
the problem conveyed by filed claims, 
but careful, technically detailed reports 
from the receiver that will convey ac- 
curate information about the causes 
behind the damage and the loss. 


Call for Receiver Cooperation 


Hence, this year, there is a determina- 
tion on the part of those charged with 
conducting the annual April Perfect 
Shipping Campaign to stress the im- 
portance of the receiver in the fight 

gainst freight loss and damage. 

“More emphasis must be directed to 
the consignees,” says Charles W. Braden, 
general traffic manager, National Dis- 
‘illers Products Corporation. “Their co- 
peration is just as important as that of 
he shippers.” 


Fortunately, there have been evolved 
everal effective plans for enlisting that 
ooperation, and methods for making 
useful the information such coopera- 
ion may and can develop. 


The subject has been prominently on 
he programs of a number of recent 
meetings of shippers’ advisory boards. 
At a meeting of the freight claim pre- 


for Many Years. 


By Robert J. Bayer 
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vention committee of the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, a movement 
was set afoot to organize sub-committees 
at 45 points in the board’s territory and 
to ask the railroads to appoint contact 
committees at the same points to co- 
operate with the board sub-committees. 
The work of all of these clears through 
C. R. Purcell, manager, traffic depart- 
ment, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, chair- 
man of the board’s committee, and F. A. 
Kilker, freight claim agent, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, chairman 
of the general area railroad prevention 
committee. Particular stress is laid in 
these committees on the enlistment of 
the assistance of receivers of freight. 

In a letter to all members of the board, 
Chairman Purcell points to the need for 
both the railroads and the shippers 
knowing “just how his goods are arriv- 
ing at destination.” He suggests that 
shippers adopt a plan that will give the 
shipper “an opportunity of examining 
into the causes of loss and damage” so 
that “cause and effect can be related 
and the cure applied.” 


Mid-West Board’s Plan 


The plan calls for the attaching of a 
postage-paid return postcard inside each 
car shipped, which the receiver is asked 
to fill out and put in the mail. Says 
the postcard: “To Mr. Unloading Fore- 
man: Claims are annoying to manufac- 
turers, carriers and receivers. Will you 


The Mounting Total of Freight Loss and Damage 
Exists as a Major Transportation Problem against 
which Shipper and Carrier Have Pitted Their Wits 
An Effective Solution Depends in 
Large Measure on the Kind of Detailed Information 
about Conditions and Causes which Only the Man 
Who Unloads the Car can Furnish. 


please fill out this card and drop it in 
the mail? A few minutes may prevent 
claims and help us load cars better. We 
will all benefit.” Below this there is a 
notation of the point of dispatch of the 
car, the date loaded, the door number, 
the car number and the destination, all 
filled in by the shipper. Then, the card 
asks these questions: “How were the 
cases damaged?” with places. to check 
three ways—torn, mashed, and wet. 
“What part of the car?” the card then 
asks, noting for check of the roof, door- 
way, floor, sidewalls and ends. Finally 
the card asks the unloader: “What do 
you think is the cause of damage?” 
Underneath that question there are pro- 
visions for checking one or more of the 
following: 


“Steel straps; nails, improper doorpost 
protection, car leaking, load shifted, 
rough handling, improper loading, un- 
suitable equipment.” 


Sufficient space is left for “remarks,” 
and lines provided for the consignee’s 
signature. 


The second step in the Mid-West 
Board’s plan concerns the manner in 
which the information returned to the 
shipper on these postcards by receivers 
is tabulated for ready reference in de- 
termining the causes of loss and damage 
so that they can either be corrected in 
the shipping room and at the loading 
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TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


On cards bearing outlines of freight cars, such as that ‘illustrated, the loading superintendents 


at the National Distillers’ plants make a chart of the lading of each 
The lading chart, filed at the plant, is available 


itself is placarded to show the A and B ends. 


car dispatched. The car 


for checking against receiver's reports of damage, which include information as to the location 
in the car where the damage occurred. 


platform or can be brought to the atten- 
tion of the responsible carrier. The tab- 
ulating sheets are ruled in _ vertical 
columns to show the date, car number 
and door number of each car and the 
various types of damage and causes indi- 
cated in the questions on the car. There 
is also a paralleling column for “re- 
marks.” 


Support From Others 


Other regional shippers’ boards have 
also turned their attention to enlisting 
the aid of the receiver in developing 
claim information. The Ohio Valley 
Board, for instance, recommends the use 
of a questionnaire somewhat more elab- 
orate in form and content than the post- 
card. It suggests the use of this form, 
by receivers, in triplicate, one copy to be 
sent to the delivering carrier, one to the 
shipper and one to be retained in the 
receivers’ files. It deals more in detail 
with the condition of the load when re- 
ceived and the condition of the car con- 
taining it, asking questions about the 
inspection, about condition of bracing, 
load shifting and protection of freight at 
doorways. These questionnaires, as re- 
ceived by the shipper, are also to be 
tabulated to determine the causes of 
most damage, according to the board’s 
recommendations. 

The National Industrial Traffic League 
is also interesting itself in the task of 
enlisting the aid of the receiver in the 
claim prevention effort. One of its cir- 
culars to members, bearing the signature 
of Leland D. Smith, chairman of its 
freight claims and claim prevention com- 
mittee, says: 

“Shipments received in a damaged 
condition should be called to the atten- 
tion of the shipper in order that his 
method of packing, if faulty, can be cor- 
rected. I think this is one of the most 
effective efforts in claim prevention, be- 
cause I am sure that all shippers are in- 
terested in improving their methods of 
packaging to prevent loss and damage. 
If a shipper has no knowledge that his 
goods are not reaching destination 
properly packed, there is no reason why 
he should improve his packing methods.” 


The Use of ‘Case Histories’ 


Perhaps the best way of studying what 
has been done in persuading the receiver 
to help the shipper and the transporta- 
tion agency in improving shipping prac- 
tices, however, is through the “case his- 
tory” method, found helpful over many 


years in fields of science. Many pro- 
gressive shippers have adopted their own 
means of persuading the receiver to ren- 
der assistance. 

An instance of individually developed 
methods is that used by the Central Ohio 
Paper Mills, Columbus, O., of which R. 
J. Joyce is traffic manager. Cars and 
trucks loaded with products of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Mills carry small gummed 
stickers bearing various messages to the 
receiver. While these are not aimed 
specifically at persuading the receiver to 
notify the shipper of the condition of the 
shipment on arrival, they do urge action 
on the part of whoever unloads the car 
intended to help prevent damage to and 
loss of freight. 

One of them asks the receiver to un- 
load the shipment promptly, because 
“every hour gained in the unloading or 
loading of a freight car helps to maintain 
service for all shippers and all receivers.” 

A second, urges the receiver to “help 
the carrier all you can,” and continues: 

“Prompt unloading and checking your 
shipment helps your carrier to make more 
deliveries each day. Some day your ship- 
ment may be the last off his truck.” 

On other stickers the unloader is re- 
quested to check the shipment carefully, 





Products Corporation 


Distillers 
sends the return postcard shown above to 
the receiver of each of the carloads shipped 
from its seven plants. From those filled in 
and returned, it builds its records and per- 
suasive statistics to obtain more careful 
handling of its cars. 


National 
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because “quick adjustments of claims — re 
always more satisfactory for shippers, a. 
ceivers and carriers alike”; and suge: ts 
that the receiver get a complete re. -r:+ 
of loss or damage, because “the 1 .s¢ 
important function of a good recei ig 
department, in case of shortage or ¢ »- 
age, is to get all the necessary infor. 3- 
tion written by the carrier on his fre «ht 
bill.” Finally, one of the stickers asks ‘he 
receiver to report all shortages and < -n- 
age promptly. A prompt report, it a ‘ds, 
“always brings about a quicker ad. st- 
ment.” Each of the various types of s*'!x- 
ers bears the catch-line: “Help you» <lf 
by helping others.” 


Staley Uses Impact Meters 


Impact meters play a large part in ‘he 
effort on the part of the A. E. Stxley 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, {11, 
to enlist the help of the receiver. When 
such an instrument is placed in a loaded 
car, the information that it is there is 
furnished only to the receiver. He is re- 
quested to return it to Staley’s traffic 
department without breaking the seal, 
together with information about the con- 
dition of the load when received, with 
areas of damage marked on a loading 
chart furnished at the same time infor- 
mation about the impact meter is for- 
warded. According to A. S. LukKey, Staley’s 
traffic manager, results have been “ex- 
cellent and considerable benefits have re- 
sulted from this practice.” 


The Staley traffic department also uses 
its own questionnaire to determine the 
performance of new types of containers. 
When shipments are forwarded in new 
containers, says Mr. Lukey, “it is our 
practice to write a letter to the consignee 
concerning the load, setting forth our 
desire to have a check on the load on 
arrival. The questionnaire is enclosed 
with the letter. We ask the consignee to 
fill this out and return it to us. The re- 
sponse has been practically 100 per cent. 
The information so received by us is of 
considerable importance to us in deter- 
mining the loading methods and the dis- 
abilities of certain types of containers.” 

Mr. Lukey says his company expects 
soon to try the postcard system advocated 
by Mr. Purcell, Mr. Kilker and the com- 
mittees of the Mid-West Board. 

“It is our thought,” says he, “that the 
cooperation of the receiver is absolutely 
essential in order to arrive at a definite 
conclusion as to the causes of loss and 
damage.” 

Contact with receivers to determine 
causes of claims and eliminate those 
causes has been carried to its fullest ex- 
tent by the National Distillers Products 
Corporation, of which Mr. Braden, is 
general traffic manager. Not only does 
that company go to great length to 
check the condition of its shipments on 
arrival, but it maintains a full-time 
claim prevention agent who travels to all 
parts of the country where trouble 
develops to probe into the reasons for 
it and to study and recommend remedies. 

At National Distillers production and 
sales departments are tied intimately 
into the general claim prevention effort. 
Perfect Shipping month is highlighted 
with a joint claim conference at the 
headquarters of one of the corporation’s 
divisions. Representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and of 
glass and shipping container manufac- 
turers are invited to attend these con- 
ferences. The 1948 event, at Louisville, 
Ky., was a two-day meeting at which 
the total attendance was eighty, inc!ud- 
ing some representatives of Naticnal 
Distillers competitors in the field. ‘The 
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The great bulk of America’s vast production, nearly 
3,000,000,000 tons of it, rolled to market last year 
over railroad routes . . . proof again that our econ- 
omy is geared to the movement of freight trains. 
Helping the railroads, and the farms, factories and 
refineries with this gigantic shipping job is the sole 
business of North American and North Western. 


These companies play a vital daily role in the nation- 


wide transportation of products needing special 


America 
‘aulatmela 


*Xollinctele 








handling. Petroleum, chemicals, wine, meat, fruit, 
butter, eggs . . . ride to market in tank cars and re- 
frigerator cars supplied and maintained by North 
American and North Western. 

Theirs is a specialized shipping service, backed 
by four decades of experience. It helps to make a 
transportation system which keeps the nation’s in- 


dustries and market places running on time every 


minute of every day. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 
NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
341 Kennedy Bidg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 


739 Pillsbury Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn. 


681 Market St., San Francisco ,Calif. 


Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Jim... thanks to you and the boys :n 
Traffic for that good moving job ycu 
arranged for me with ALLIED.” 


When it comes to moving a key employee and 
his family, or an entire department, to another 
city, the Traffic or Personnel Manager responsible 
wants to be sure the job will be done right. 
That’s why so many of them assign the entire 
job to Allied. They know from experience that 
the Allied agent in their community will carefully 
supervise every detail—everything from packing 


, 
*< The name of the Allied agent in your community is 


listed in your Classified ‘phone book. 


LARGEST 
OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS :; 


WORLD’S 


LONG-DISTANCE 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND 


Perens 


em 


to unpacking—and take a personal interest in 
giving only the service that satisfies. 

With his knowledge of moving, and the-skilled 
personnel and modern equipment at his com- 
mand, the Allied agent in your community is 
fully qualified, and always ready, to handle every 
phase of your long-distance moving requirements, 
at a minute’s notice. Call him. 


a 
NOW .. 


Be 


ALLIED VANS display 
the Good Housekeeping 


Guaranty Seal. 


MOVERS 
EQUIPMENT 
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A receiver's pictorial report of the condition of the arrival of goods, 
indicating the causes of damage as, from left to right, poor packages, 
When goods arrive in bad shape at 


improper stowing and bad packing. 


A.A.R. representatives and the glass and 
container men talked to the gathering, 
and educational motion pictures were 
shown. The meeting closed with a 
dinner, at which James J. Dunn, Louis- 
ville resident manager of the corpora- 
tion, was host. 


The present method of checking with 
receivers was developed by Mr. Braden, 
through a process of trial and error, to 
its present state of high efficiency. The 
use of letters to receivers, asking for de- 
tailed reports of conditions of shipments 
on arrival did not prove satisfactory. 
Much of the product of the corporation 
is shipped to state liquor commissions, in 
states where such commissions by law 
have control of liquor distribution. 
Those commissions tended to neglect the 
National Distillers’ requests for reports 
because they were of the opinion that, 
if they were essential, other shippers 
would also have asked for them. 


Here was where the sales department 
was drawn into the picture. The traffic 
department convinced sales executives 
that sales were not completed until the 
goods arrived in the hands of the cus- 
tomer in good condition. In order to 
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The “entral Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, 
attac little stickers, like these, inside freight 
cars d trucks, to remind receivers to do their 
the prevention of freight loss and damage. 
ckers are 234 by 5 inches in size, gummed, 
inted on paper of assorted bright colors. 


make sure that that was done, it was 
necessary to have the cooperation of 
the receiver and it was up to the sales 
department to convince customers that 
they should accord such cooperation. 
The sales department took on that job, 
and the traffic department followed up 
with practical means for permitting re- 
ceivers to make necessary reports with- 
out undue extra work. 


Cleared Through General Traffic Office 


All of the information received from 
consignees is cleared through the Na- 
tional Distillers’ general traffic depart- 
ment in New York. Each plant sends to 
that department an unaccomplished copy 
of the bill of lading for each car shipped. 
The general department then sends to 
the receiver a return postcard on which 
information as to breakage, the location 
of the damage in the car and the con- 
dition of the lading can be reported 
with a minimum of effort. 


Each loaded car is placarded with a 
card bearing a large letter A or B at 
either end. The carloading superintend- 
ent at each plant prepares and files in 
his record a car stowage plan for each 


~ 


the receiving docks of the Delco-Remy Division, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Anderson, Ind., such photographs are made and forwarded to the 
shipper for his use in developing safer shipping materials and practices. 


car shipped. A placard bearing a brief 
list of standardized terms of the A.A.R.’s 
freight container bureau, is furnished to 
each receiver so that reports may be 
uniform in terminology. 


When postcards, properly filled out by 
receivers are received at the general 
traffic office, they are entered, accord- 
ing to destination, in a register. Each 
card is separately reviewed and where 
there appears to be excessive damage due 
to rough handling, the lines involved are 
notified. Each week, the reports are 
gathered in groups according to shipping 
points, and are forwarded to the appro- 
priate loading plants for study by the 
local corporation claim prevention com- 
mittee. 


It is not necessary, according to Mr. 
Braden, that severe damage should take 
place in a car in order to flash a danger 
signal as to bad handling. He cites the 
case of one car, the condition of the 
lading of which indicated, according to 
the consignee’s report, that it “had re- 
ceived a very heavy bump. Many of the 
cases were toppled.” This, in spite of 
the fact that breakage was fortunately 
confined to five bottles in the entire 
car. Nevertheless, Mr. Braden points 
out, such reports make it possible to cor- 
rect practices which would undoubtedly 
lead to heavy damage were they con- 
tinued. 


Statistical Records 

The records kept in the register make 
it possible for the National Distillers” 
general traffic department to make a va- 
riety of statistical studies of claims. For 
instance, when damage, under substan-- 
tially similar conditions of packing and: 
stowing, appears to be running heavier 
to a given destination than the general 
average, it is possible to make a fairly 
convincing presentation to the carrier 
involved, justifying special attention to 
handling on that route. 


When such conditions persist, the cor-- 
poration arranges a special meeting in. 
the destination area to which claim men. 
are invited. A special report on condi- 
tions"in Texas was recently rendered at. 
a meeting of the Southwestern Claim. 
Conference by the corporation’s claim. 
prevention agent. A carload of National 
Distillers’ products was loaded and 
shipped to a jobber in the meeting city 
to arrive coincidental with that meeting 


(Continued on page 130), 












Cut Costs 
WITH ECONOMICAL 
ST. REGIS PACKAGING 


The only thing that’s constant about a St. Regis multiwall paper bag 







is its economical efficiency. 





But otherwise these containers are capable of infinite variety. Their 
construction alters to suit the product to be packaged. Our research 
never stops—in devising ways to protect against moisture, temperature 
changes, handling hazards, contamination, infestation and all other 
troubles that beset commodities in transit or in storage. To date, over 


400 diversified products are packaged in St. Regis multiwalls. 









Our nearest sales office will gladly discuss any packaging problem 
you have in mind. And will show you how a St. Regis Packaging System 
(St. Regis packers plus multiwalls) can cut container costs and increase 






production. 





SALES SUBSIDIARY OF fe ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK I7,N.Y. 







NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BALTIMORE + SAN FRANCISCO + ALLENTOWN «+ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL ° HAMILTON ° VANCOUVER 







ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
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ST. REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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Packing for safe 


transportation is an 
engineering function— 

but it is also an art. The 
right combination of 
interior packing and outer 
container demands 
knowledge of the 
inherent hazards of the 
goods and sound 


judgment in selection 
and design. 


UTE 





ACKAGING PEOPLE who are inter- 
ested in the safe delivery of merchan- 


dise are called engineers. In fact many 
of them belong to the Society of Indus- 
trial Packaging and Materials Handling 
Engineers. They must also be artists 
and have a feel for the problem. The 
subject may never be completely reduced 
to tables and references as it is in other 
engineering fields. 

It is at this point where many pro- 
grams fail. Interior packaging is often 
an art. 

As with any subject, those who haven’t 
studied it think packaging is a snap— 
“just put the stuff in a box with some 
old newspapers and you’re all set.” With 
some products this works fine. With 
many products it results in a steady or 
even sudden rise of damage claims. It 
also results in high costs and lost sales. 


The shippers with good records have 
well-planned programs which include 
engineered containers and effective in- 
terior packaging. 

In spite of this, most persons who 
should know better don’t quite appreciate 
the importance of these factors. I’ve sat 
next to executives and even marine in- 
surance underwriters while they talked 
on the telephone about packaging. They 
were interested only in the shipping con- 
tainers. Was the product in a wooden 
or a fibre box? Was it strapped? 


Except where they deal with specific 
items of known standard size, shape and 
weight, published specifications, regula- 
tions and rules seldom mention interior 
pockaging in other than general terms. 
Following the printed word won’t give 
the right answer. The art of package 
engineering (the contradiction of the 
profession) is often to be found in the 
in'erior packaging. 

some steps have been taken to help 
sc.ve these problems. As with any other 
Ss bject, we must first analyse the prob- 
lem. To do this we must start with the 
c°oduct and then the estimated —. 


ch a margin for contingencies. 


By Frank W. Green 


Packaging Consultant 


amazing how many people start with the 
shipping container and try to solve the 
problem in reverse. 


Most packaging engineers prefer a well- 
planned set of interior packaging in a 
poor shipping container over improperly 
— merchandise in an excellent con- 
tainer. 


Toward the end of the last war the 
joint Army-Navy packaging committees 
began including in its specifications a 
section, often overlooked, which may be 
very helpful in the study of the product 
and its relation to the packaging prob- 





INTERNAL PACKING 


CONTAINERS, BOXES 





Protective Packaging . . . 
From the Inside Out 





lem. I think it is worthwhile repeating 
the definitions of the types of loads: 


Type 1—Easy Load—Contents are articles 
of moderate density packed in one fibre- 
board or ather type of box which completely 
fills the outer shipping box. ‘Contents are 
articles of sufficient strength to withstand 
the forces encountered in transportation and 
handling. The shipping box merely protects 
the contents from being scratched or other- 
wise marred. The contents or the inner 
containers. are fully in contact with and 
support all the faces of the shipping box. 

Type 2—Average Load—Contents are mocd- 
erately concentrated articles which may 
either be packed directly into the outer 
shipping box or subjected to an intermediate 
stage of packing, such as wrapping or pack- 





. 
Where a wide variety of gy of varying shapes must be packed, an ideal arrangement is 


one such as that illustrate 
Here the judgment of the packer is important. 


in the packingroom of the Jones & Lamson Machine Tool Company. 
He is provided with several rolls of grease-proof 


paper, above the bench, and single-faced corrugated board, in various widths, under the bench. 





Frank W. Green, author of the accompanying arti- 
cle, is a packaging consultant of nationwide reputa- 


tion. 


Beginning his career in the industrial engineering 


department of the Robert Gair Co., he worked suc- 
cessively with Riley & Downer, Orange, N.J., and 
the Pennsylvania Box and Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
before becoming packaging and packing specialist 
with Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 


In the second world war he served as deputy chief of the packaging branch of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and as a member of the Joint Army-Navy Packaging 


Committee. 


After the war, he decided on a career as an independent packaging consultant, setting 
up his office in Springfield, Mass. Among his clients he numbers several large indus- 
trial concerns, manufacturers’ associations, and marine insurance underwriters of the 
United States and Canada. He has written extensively on industrial and transportation 
packing and packaging and has participated actively in the programs of the Society 
of Industrial Packaging and Materials Handling Engineers. 


ing in chipboard boxes or protected by other 
types of suitable interior packing. The con- 
tents or interior packing provide support for 
all the faces of the shipping box. 


Type 3—Difficult Load—cContents are 
highly concentrated articles which require 
high degree of protection, or do not sup- 
port the shipping box. 


Determining the Load Type 
While the load type will serve as a 
guide and must be kept in mind at all 
times, there are other factors which if 
omitted would lead to disaster. The fol- 
lowing must be accurately determined: 
. Size. 
. Shape. 
. Weight. 
. Value. 
. Strength. 
. Material make-up. 
. Finish. 
On a single article several determina- 


tions and combinations of facts may be 
necessary because, while the product 


Progressive steps in the packing of a complex fragile product are shown above. 
is shown a PBX telephone switchboard ready for packing. 


may have certain general characteristics, 
the components may vary widely. An 
x-ray machine is one problem, but its 
delicate tube is something else. Outside 
factors are also involved (each of these 
may have many subdivisions) : 


. Trade customs. 

. Customers’ use. 

. Plant layout. 

. Distribution channels. 

. Special facilities and problems. 
. Unusual hazards. 


All of the above should be carefully 
analysed, with the assistance of the 
product designers, chemists, sales pro- 
motions managers and others concerned. 
This should be done before the package 
is even considered. Each item on the 
above lists should be thought of in re- 
lation to the shipping hazards as good, 
poor or bad. Efforts should then be 
made to change the factors rated as poor 
or bad to good. 


At the right 


The board-fibre, wood-cleated 


container is specially designed for the switchboard. The picture in the center shows how the 


switchboard is inserted into the container by using an overhead monorail hoist. 


Normally 


this type of unit would be classed as a Type 3 load, as described in the accompanying text; 


but the method of handling and the secure 


ackin 


have altered it so that it might well 


be classed as a Type 1 load. At the right is shown the switchboard, in the packing case, with 

cleats on the closing pane! already in place. Carefully planned blocking protects the switch- 

board and its writing shelf (enclosed in the inserted carton) against shifting in transit. The 
photographs are reproduced by courtesy of the Western Electric Co. 
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If, for example, a product has a dei- 
icate part which protrudes, perhaps it 
can be taken off to improve the shape 
and, at the same time, remove a fragi'e 
unit from an exposed position. Not on'y 
does this procedure make it easier {o 
package the item, but it is more econoni- 
ical then trying to protect it in place. 
Such a change, however, may not be 
desirable because of trade customs or 
buyers’ desires and these factors must 
be weighed against each other. 

Changing Types 

Attempts should then be made to 
change Type 3 loads to Type 2. Hard- 
ware or small parts formerly shipped in 
bulk may be more salable in individual 
shelf cartons or divided into smaller 
better controlled groups by separators, 
nests, trays or other devices. 


It must then be decided how many 
units will be shipped in each container. 
This depends on the outside factors listed 
above. There are many manufacturers 
who would do well to make a new anal- 
ysis of this subject. If possible, the value 
for each container should be held down to 
a reasonable sum. Most important, how- 
ever, are the subjects of handling, stor- 
age, inventory, buyers’ preference, dis- 
tribution methods and, last but probably 
most important, packaging convenience, 
costs and practical limitations. 


Estimating Hazards 


Leaving the product temporarily, the 
second part of the problem must be ana- 
lyzed—the estimated hazards. Because 
it isn’t practical to design a new package 
for each destination, this analysis should 
be based on the longest, most hazardous 
trip expected in the shipper’s normal 
business. Abnormal cases can be taken 
separately as they arise. 


Having determined the longest, most 
hazardous trip, it must be reviewed in 
detail. Will it be l.c.l. or is the product 
shipped only in carloads? Will or will 
not it go directly to the user or con- 
sumer? If not how many middlemen 
will be involved? How many handlings 
will the shipment probably receive? In 
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DUAL-PURPOSE BOX 


Increases Product Utility 








GOLF CLUBS WY 
**Merchandised” in \\ 


y 
H & D 
Shipping Boxes 


One might think of a camp stove as an unwieldy 
piece of equipment— but not this one. It folds up 
neatly and compactly in a sturdy H & D box, de- 
signed especially to withstand the rigors of camp 
life. Box and stove take up little space in the camp- 
er's car; snug fit prevents rattle; convenient handle 
makes it easy to carry. This H & D packaging idea 
—of increasing the value of a product by making 
it easier to use —is virtually without limit in appli-, 
cation possibilities. 


Coles Punole 








**We now pack three sets of clubs in the time for- 
merly required for one,"’ says a prominent golf club 
manufacturer. ‘‘This box not only makes an out- 
standing display, it also helps boost sales,’’ says the 
golf professional who handles the merchandise. 
Compact, sturdy, easily assembled, attractively de- 
signed, this H & D box is engineered to save money 
for the manufacturer, to make money for his dealers. 
It scores high on both counts. 











































THIS SHELF PACKAGE 
Simplifies the 
Retailer’s Job 







The ‘“‘Eskimo"’ kitchen mechanic, a modern idea in 
electrical appliances, takes full advantage of Pre- 
pak* —a new idea in packaging. No packing or 
wrapping at point-of-sale is required. Attractively 
printed on sand color linen background, the ‘‘Eski- 
mo"’ package invites ‘‘take with’’ purchases, another 
saving for the dealer. In the home, the box provides 
safe storage and protection for the life of the mixer. 

















BOXES 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


Executive Offices: 4902 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 


FACTORIES IN: 


Baltimore 13, Md. * Buffalo 6, N. Y. © Chatham, Ontario 
Chicago 32, Illinois * Cleveland 2, Ohio * Detroit 27, 
Mich. © Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas 
City 19, Kansas * Lenoir, N. C. * Montreal, Quebec 
Richmond 12, Va. * St. Louis 15, Mo. * Sandusky, Ohio 
Toronto, Ontario °* Watertown, Mass. 
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The Reserve Strength Built Into 


Assures 


Better Protection for Your Product 


E minimize the chance for damage in shipping, and to create good will with 


your customers, take advantage of the extra strength found in Gaylord Boxes. 


Rigid standards that demand superior raw materials and continuous 
quality control through every step of manufacturing give Gaylord Boxes that 


reserve strength so important to the safety of your product. 


You'll find Gaylord Sales Offices in the cities listed below ready to help 


you solve your packaging problems. Call the one nearest you. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle 
Detroit ¢ Indianapolis *« Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland « Minneapolis 
Folding Cartons Jacksonville * Columbus ¢« Fort Worth *« Tampa « Cincinnati «+ Dallas 

Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Kraft Paper and Specialties Memphis « Kansas City * Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Chattanooga « Weslaco 
New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson * Miami 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
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how many and what kind of warehouses 

ill it be stored? 

Most of the above can be determined 
on the basis of fact. Imagination must 
then be worked overtime a little to es- 
timate the extras. How many times will 
the cars be “humped?” What will the 
maximum coupling speeds be? What 
are the temperatures going to be inside 
the cars, in the south in the summer or 
in the north in the winter? How high 
(or low) will the humidity go? How 
high will the goods be stacked in the 
warehouse? What method will be used 
for stacking? How will it be handled 
in and out of cars, on and off of trucks, 
in storage? A summary of this analysis, 
to which an extra margin should be 
added for safety, will give a good picture 
of this half of the problem. 

At this point the picture has been 
clearly defined as to the product and the 
trip; but further consideration is neces- 
sary before determining the packaging. 
There may be still other factors which 
are properly part of the problem. Will 
the product ever be shipped by any 
other method? If so should that fact 
be considered in the design of the stand- 
ard package or treated as an abnormal 
and special condition? Should’ the 
domestic and export packages be cor- 
related in any way? Should the con- 
tainers be printed? Should they be used 
for displays? 

Up to this point I have discussed only 
the analysis of the problem because I 
believe that most packages that fail, 
and those which do not fail but cost too 
much, are the results of inadequate 
analysis and understanding of the prob- 
lems. It is only after he has clearly 
and completely visualized the problem 
that the packaging engineer can begin 
to come up with the answers. 

As with any other subject you cannot 
move directly from the problem to the 
final answer. The next stép must be to 
analyze the possible solutions and ulti- 
mately decide on the one tailor-made 
for the product being shipped. 

There are so many materials that can 
be used in packaging today that it is 
not practical to jump into the middle 
of them and try to pick out those best 
suited to the purpose. 


Interior Packaging and Containers 


While the interior packaging and the 
shipping container must be finally de- 
cided upon simultaneously, and must be 
suitably related to each other, they may 
be developed separately. I believe that 
the interior packaging should be worked 
out first, but with an eye on the possible 
final container, and then adjusted as 
necessary. Sometimes the final container 
forms part of the interior packaging, as 
in cases where special flaps of corru- 
eated boxes fold down in to cushion or 
hold the product. 

Actually the product and the interior 
packing should be able to stand alone 
ind form the load ready to be put into 

1e container. It will not be packed that 

vay in production, but to think of it that 
way helps in the planning. 

The aim of interior packaging can be 
isualized as an attempt to change Type 

loads into Type 2 and Type 2 loads 
ito Type 1. 

The first step in determining the in- 
rior packaging should be to decide 
hether the product requires full float- 

g, semi-floating or rigid packing. This 
2pends upon the nature of the product. 
; it subject to shock? If so it shouldn’t 

» held rigidly. Are the surfaces strong 
ough to be braced against? If not the 











These two pictures show contrasting types 
of interior protection for machine com- 
ponents. The one at top consists of die- 
cut pieces, pasted together, at consider- 
able cost, to fit and float the unit. Below, 
the part is wrapped simply in single-faced 
corrugated board and packed in a smaller 


carton. Choice between these alternate 
types of packing depends on_ intelligent 
evaluation of a number of factors involved. 


pressure must be spread over a large sur- 
face or along reinforced lines. If it is 
heavy it may break away from a full 
floating load unless the cushioning is 
excessive, and, in that case, the semi- 
floating load will be better able to retain 
the product at a lower total cost. 

It should be thought of this way: If 
the box is dropped on a hard surface and 
the full shock can be transmitted to the 


product without harm, then a rigid type , 


pack can be used. Obviously, however, 
an electric refrigerator cannot’ be 
treated in that manner. On the other 
hand suppose the same item is fully 
floated will the amount of cushioning 
necessary gradually to arrest the inertia. 
If so a full floating load should be used; 
if not a semi-floating load may be the 
answer. Some form of a semi-floating 
load is most often the answer when the 
product is not completely regular in 
shape and not rugged enough to be a 
Type 1 load. 

When planning interior packaging it 
must be remembered that any face of 
the container may be the bottom. Such 
caution marks as “Top” or “This Side 
Up,” arrows, etc., should be forgotten 
during the package development. 


Protecting the Container 


Most persons think of interior packag- 
ing as protecting the product; but the 
protection of the container from the 
product (that is, retaining the product) 
is of equal importance. For this reason 
the weight of the article must be dis- 
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tributed over the contacting area of 
each inner face of the container. In 
turn, the contracting area must be in 
proportion to the weight concentration 
of the article. 

Now how is this interior packaging go- 
ing to be accomplished? ‘That is depend- 
ent on a great many factors and may 
vary with each commodity. 


Methods Tabulated 


Some of the most commonly used 
methods are listed below. Each must be 
used in the exact size, shape, quantity 
and position for the product or products 
being packed. 


1. Interior containers: 
a. Bags and envelopes. 
b. Folding cartons. 
c. Set up paper boxes. 
d. Plastic boxes. 
e. Solid and corrugated fibreboard 
cartons. 
f. Wooden boxes. 
g. Metal boxes. 
h. Metal cans. 
i. Fibre cans. 
j. Fibre drums, 
k. Glass bottles. 
1. Glass jars. 
m. Collapsible tubes. 
n. Wrappings. 


2. Blocking and bracing: 
a. Wood 
b. Metal. 
c. Fibre. 
d. Most of the cushioning materials 
(below). 


3. Anchoring: 

. Nails. 

. Screws and lag bolts. 
Bolts, nuts and washers. 

. Special bolts. 

. Brackets (metal or wood). 
Frames (wood or metal) 
. Hoods. 

. Tension sealed straps, 

i. Nailed straps. 

j. Soft wire. 

k. Jute twine. 

l. Tie rods. 

m. Hold down braces. 

n. Special saddles and other devices. 


4. Cushioning, separating, etc.: 

. Shredded plain paper. 

. Shredded wax paper. 
Shredded parchment. 

. Excelsior. 

Saw dust, shavings. 

Flexible corrugated paper. 

. Semi-rigid corrugated fibreboard. 
. Creped cellulose wadding. 

i. Felt. 

j. Hay and straw. 

k. Greaseproof barrier material. 
1. Mineral wool. 

m. Curled hair latex. 

n. Folded hair latex. 

. Cactus fibre latex. 

. Wood wool. 

. Papier mache. 

Rubber cushions, washers, etc. 
Others. 


The Other Half of the Problem 


The shipping container is the other 
half of the answer to the original prob- 
lem of packing a specific product for 
shipment. The selection of the best con- 
tainer for any particular product de- 
pends, after the all important factor of 
protection, on: 


sRMonaoD 


Mroaore 


a 


naHOQADO 


1. Weight (net, tare afd gross). 
2. Value of the product. 

3. Method of shipping. 

4. Cost of container. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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derframe reduces impact shock to cars and ladings. 


0.C. DURYER CORPORATION 


FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


By means of a “‘floating’”’ center sill, the Duryea Cushion j 
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The Latest Sealing and Strapping 
Materials are Described Herein, To- 


gether with the Educational Literature 


Available. 


Tools Are Easier To Use. Advantages Of 
Paper, Cellulose, and Cloth Tapes Are 
Discussed. Top Flaps of Corrugated 
Containers can be Closed with Steel- 
Stitch Hand Tool from Outside. Perform- 
ance of Gummed Tape Said to be 


Improved with use of Wetting Agent. 


66 BVIOUSLY A POOR CLOSURE 
on the best container will pull 
the performance of that closure down to 
a level no higher than that of the 
closure,” says Clinton K. Royce, head 
of the packaging section, office of naval 
material, U.S. Navy. Mr. Royce reports 
that the military services are proceeding 
with the development of procedures 
designed to test both the container and 
its closure. Alert shippers, too, are today 
re-examining their closure practices with 
a view to making improvements wherever 
improvements suggest themselves. 
Among the leading closure materials 
are steel strapping, gummed tapes of 
various materials, stitching and heat 
sealing. Manufacturers of these closures 
are offering a wealth of educational 
literature designed to aid the shipper in 
choosing the best closure for each specific 
shipping problem. 


Steel Strapping 


A popular book on steel strapping is 
the 28-page, pocket-sized “Answer Book” 
published by Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., Chicago. This booklet illustrates 
and describes strapping methods for all 
kinds of products. The Signode six- 
point system of planned protection is 
described, as are Signode tools. 

An instruction book on the Stanley 
improved Ace strapping tool, together 
with an illustrated booklet on the Stan- 
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Improved Steel Strapping 


SEALING 
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ley steel-strapping system, are available 
from the Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. This company also offers a 
brochure on “Uni-Tied” loads. 

“Right off the production or packing 
line, the goods are stacked on pallets 
or skids and Stanley steel-strapped,” the 
booklet states in describing the method. 
“From here on, instead of piece-by-piece 
manual handling, you have a compact 


Brainard hedvy-gauge steel strapping is used to secure heavy loads to trucks and in railroad cars 


STRAPPING 
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The Best Container 
Will Perform Only 
At the Level 

Of the Closure Used 


load. Each subsequent handling is as 
speedy, whether to a warehouse, rail 
car or truck.” 

Almost any product, from clothes-pins 
to castings, regardless of shape, can be 
“Uni-Tied” at a great saving, it is 
claimed. 


One shipper, according to Stanley, 
saved $2.10 in packing costs and 35 
pounds in weight per crate, by changing 
over from an all-wood crate to a crate 
consisting of wood and steel strapping. 
The annual saving totaled $11,000 plus 
a saving on 93 tons of freight, it was 
asserted. 


Gerrard’s Round Strapping 

Gerrard Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, 
has a number of leaflets picturing vari- 
ous uses of its round steel strapping. 
The company advocates the diagonal 
tying, or strapping, of cases, crates and 
other large wooden encased shipments, 
to insure rigidity and prevent torsional 
sway. Among the products tied by Ger- 
rard strapping are asphalt and asbsetos 
shingles, empty tin cans, corrugated car- 
— and separators, and packaged lum- 

er. 

A number of tips on the reinforcement 
of cartons, boxes, cases, crates and 
bundles with round steel strapping are 
described in the profusely-illustrated 
“Gerrard Blue Book of Packaging.” A 
table shows the number and gauge of 
strapping recommended for each box, 
with gross weights from 5 pounds up to 





% LEG ag Fe , 
With more than 700 vacuum tubes needed by industry, a tube dis- 
tributor would find profits consumed by 100% inventories. But by 
ordering tubes as needed via Air Express, he holds stocks to 25%. 
Example: Orders $1,500 tube at 9 a.m. from supplier 900 miles away. 
Delivered to customer 6 P.M. same day. 16 lbs.: cost, $4.46. 


Remember, $4.46 included speedy 
pick-up and delivery service, too. 
More protection, because you get 
a receipt for every shipment. Air 
Express is the world’s fastest ship- 
ping service. 


Your Air Express shipments go by 
the Scheduled Airlines direct to 
1300 airport cities; fastest air-rail 
for 22,000 off-airline offices. Ship- 
ments keep moving with ’round- 
the-clock service. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


19 lbs. of machine parts goes 600 miles for $3.54. 
9-lb. carton of new styles goes 1400 miles for $3.99. 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier respon- 
sibility. Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 
without extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. And specify ‘‘Air Express delivery” on orders. 


SPECLY 


ZSS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


Ss 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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For dispensing a specific length of Scotch 
tape for a standardized carton sealing 
operation, Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing suggests the arrangement illustrated 
above. The portable dispenser shown is 
ene of 18 available for the rapid and 
economical application of Scotch paper 
and cellulose tapes. These dispensers can 
be moved from job to job, yet have suf- 
ficient weight to provide stability. 


4,000 pounds. Photographs are shown of 
a number of products in steel-strapped 
containers—light bulbs, baby chicks, 
artificial flowers, bread, clothing, news- 
papers, logs meat products pharmaceuti- 
cals, etc. 


Acme Tool Mount 


A steel strapping tool exhibited at the 
recent materials handling exposition in 
Philadelphia is the new Acme E5 univer- 
sal tool mount. This tool has rubber 
casters for easy portability. The mount 
has a 17-inch vertical movement, and 
an additional post adjustment of 21 
inches. The center post is spring- 
mounted for easy adjustment. The 
strapping tool can be used in a 360-de- 
gree circle around the post, which facili- 
tates cross-strapping, according to Acme. 
This unit can be mounted in the floor 
without a base, or attached to conveyor 
or strapping table. 


Another recent addition to the family 
of steel-strapping tools is a coil holder 
and strap cutter combination announced 
by the Brainard Steel Co. This tool is 
fully adjustable for %-inch, 14-inch 
and 2-inch heavy duty strap. The 
holder will adjust for two coils of each 
size, or any combination of two sizes. 


(Continued on page 126) 


Fibre and steel-strapping are applied 
directly around the doors and drawers 
of a range prepared for shipment. Ac- 
cording to A. J. Gerrard & Co., this 
method of shipping stoves is superior and 
safer than the former method of employ- 
ing wood blocks and wire to prevent the 
doors from swinging forward and the 
drawers from moving. The Gerrard ‘Blue 
Book of Packaging’ is one of several 
booklets available on the science of ap- 
plying — steel-strapping. 
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Keo “shipping machine” need atten- need to get those freight shipments roll- 
tion? Call in a capable Rock Island ing in high gear. Perfect Shipping is 
representative! Maybe a suggestion about just a matter of know-how plus attention 
new packaging methods... an idea for to details; and that’s where your Rock 
re-routing or reclassification that will Island man can help you. No obligation 
save both time and money... is all you —we’re at your service! 
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| SHIPPING LOSSES 


Can Be Reduced By Following 
This 5 Point Program 
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1 Good Containers 
2 Safe Packing 

3 Proper Marking 

4 Tight Loading 

5 Adequate Blocking 
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CHICAGO and NO 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF CHICAGO 
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New and Improved Marking 
Tools Assure Legible 


and Durable Addresses 


T IS TRITE BUT TRUE: The best 

packaged shipment in the world, if it 

is marked wrongly or improperly, will 

wind up in the OS. & D. section of some 
carrier’s freight house. 

A survey of marking equipment now 
on the market reveals a wealth of new 
or improved tools and machines for 
marking and labeling goods, together 
with up-to-date literature on the sub- 
ject. There are electric stencil-cutting 
machines, fountain brushes, hand stamp 
stencil duplicators in various sizes, metal 
marking crayons, a new tool for marking 
aluminum and other hard-to-mark sur- 
faces, a compound to obliterate old 
markings on shipping containers, and 
a tag addressing machine which can 
address 1,000 tags in less than 20 min- 
utes. 

The use of stencils was originated 
many hundreds of years ago by the 
Chinese; but the ancient Chinese would 
hardly recognize the many-sided im- 
provements in cutting and applying 
stencils which are now available. 

A six-page leaflet, produced by the 
Marsh Stencil Co. for the Association 
of American Railroads, illustrates a 
number of tips on the use of stencils in 
marking shipments. The leaflet also 
quotes Rule 6 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification covering the 
marking of rail freight. 

Shippers may also obtain from Marsh 
a new 40-page catalog, No. C-47, illus- 





Marsh electric stencil machine—(glossy to 
come)—The new Marsh electric stencil 
machine cuts effortlessly and swiftly. The 
slightest finger-tip pressure operates it. 
Marsh stencil machines are equipped to 
Produce stencils in three letter sizes— 
Ya-inch, 34-inch and 1 inch high. 


trating the use of that firm’s stencils, 
stencil - cutting machines, fountain 
brushes, inks, felt-tip markers, and 
other tools. 


The new Marsh electric stencil cut- 
ting machine cuts with effortless move- 
ment and speed, according to Marsh 
and to a number of testimonials from 
shippers. The slightest finger-tip pres- 
sure operates this electric machine. 
Marsh machines produce stencils in three 
letter sizes—% inch, % inch and 1 inch 
high. 

A handy shipping-room tool available 
from Marsh is a box-scraner, designed 
for scraping old addresses from boxes. 

The new deluxe Diagraph - Bradley 
stencil-cutting machine is described by 
the manufacturer as a sturd’ machine, 
designed to last a lifetime. The heavy 
main casting is supported on a ball 
bearing. This machine is available in 
either the %-inch or %-inch letter size. 


Hand Stamp Stencil Duplicator 


The Multistamp hand stencil duplica- 
tor is a rocker-type duplicator which can 
print over 1,000 times, error-free, leav- 
ing an impression that is clear, clean 
and permanent, according to the manu- 
facturer. It is recommended for mark- 
ing, labeling, addressing; for tagging 
along the production line; for stamp- 
ing, code-dating and for setting forth 
various other data on parts and pack- 
ages. 


The Multistamp will print anywhere 
on practically any surface, according to 
company officials. There is no type to 
set—just type, write or draw on the 
stencil, snap it on, and print. The 
Multistamp is available in various sizes 
and prices, from the small shipping 
label size which takes five lines of type 
three inches long, to the large 8%4x11- 
inch size. Included in the combination 
marking outfits are stencils, ink, stylus 
pen, writing board, ink brush, correction 
varnish, type cleaner, and case. A leaf- 
let describing the various Multistamp 
duplicators is available from the Multi- 
stamp Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Oiled Stencil Board 

For 54 years the M. J. O’Malley Co., 
of Springfield, Mass., has specialized in 
the manufacture of oiled stencil board. 
O’Malley officials declare that, as a re- 
sult of using long-fibred board properly 
impregnated with oil, “we have produced 
a stencil that actually lubricates the 
cutting machinery or the dies—prevents 
brittling, cracking or drying out. The 
result is a clearly marked stencilling 
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The Best-Packed Ship- 
ment May Wind Up in the 
O. S. & D. Section If It is 
Not Marked Correctly. 
Among the New or Im- 
proved Tools Available for 
Marking Shipments Are 
Electric Stencil-Cutting Ma- 
chines, Fountain Brushes, 
Hand Stamp Duplicators, 
Metal Marking Crayons, 

a Tool To Obliterate Old 
Markings, and a Tag Ad- 
dressing Machine Which 
Can Address 1,000 Tags 
in 20 Minutes. 
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with as many as 9,000 perfect markings 
possible from one stencil.” 

The O’Malley company has prepared 
an informative folder explaining the 
company’s processes and aims, and sug- 
gesting economical ways of cutting, fil- 
ing, marking, and cleaning stencils. 
Oiled stencil board is available in sheets, 
stencil sizes and rolls up to 48 inches 
wide. 

Fountain brushes, according to the 
Universal Fountain Brush Co., of St. 





The smallest Multistamp will print five 

lines of type three inches long. This 

rocker-type duplicator can print over 1,000 

times from ‘one stencil, leaving clean, 

permanent impressions. It will print any- 

where on practically any surface, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 
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 auat 12-MILLION 
DOLLAR LOSS! 


American Railroads say ‘12 mil- 
lion dollars is lost yearly due to 
poorly marked packages which 
go astray.” This loss would be 
stopped if ALL shippers observed 
Rule 6 Marking Freight—‘‘Freight 
must be STENCILED or other- 
wise plainly and durably marked.” 


Assure safe delivery of your own 

shipments... write for free sten- 

cils and Shippers’ Handbook. Pin 
this ad to your business let- 
terhead with your name— 
and mail it. 


MARSH STENCIL 


MACHINE COMPANY 
35 MARSH BLDG. + BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 


CleClIt AND HAND 

OPERATED MACHINES 

IN THREE SIZES: ~ 
Yr ne %” . 











Southern Pacific employees 
win prizes in contest to 
cut freight loss & damage 


In an aggressive campaign to reduce loss and damage 
to shipments, Southern Pacific awards cash prizes to 
employees who make constructive suggestions to im- 
prove freight handling. All S.P. men and women are 
working, all the time, to make every month PERFECT 
SHIPPING MONTH. 


sHiP: Southern Pacific 


The West’s Greatest Transportation System 


Serving California * Oregon * Nevada * Arizona 
Utah * New Mexico * Texas * Louisiana 
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Petersburg, Fla., were first introduc 
by it 45 years ago. Today the founta 
brush has largely replaced the ink pc 
and-dauber method of stenciling. Ink 
is placed in the handle of the founta 
brush. A simple valve control adjus's 
to deliver the right amount of ink 
make a clear imprint. Universal rec- 
ommends that a good grade oil ba 
stencil ink be used, to keep the bristl.s 
soft and pliable. 

For free-hand marking, the company 
recommends its felt - tipped founta 
marker. This tool uses the same type 
of ink as the fountain stencil brush, 
deliver a permanent mark. Legibiliiy 
and appearance, however, are dependent 
upon the user. These markers are 
valve-operated. 

The Marsh Stencil Co. also offers feit 
tip markers with either round points 
or flat or chisel points. 


Crayons 

A 16-page, industrial crayon guide, 
illustrating uses of its industrial crayons, 
has been published by the American 
Crayon Co., of Sandusky, Ohio. The 
favorite railroad crayon, used for mark- 
ing rail cars, is said to be “888,” avail- 
able in white, red, yellow and blue. 


Roll labels are said to be 22 per cent 
faster in actual addressing than other 
types of labels, and to be easier to store. 
Roll and other types of labels are avail- 
able from the Ever Ready Label Corp. 


American Crayon offers a “Hotmarx’”’ 
crayon which will mark on hot metal 
ranging from 800 to 2,000 degrees F. It 
is said to mark smoothly, without burn- 
ing, smoking or running. The mark 
“hangs on,” and dries out a sharv white 
according to the published guide. A 
metal marking crayon for use on hot 
metal up to 800 degrees F. is also, avail- 
able, as are special crayons for marking 
rubber, cellophane, leather, textiles, 
rough wood, glass, tin, granite ware or 
any glazed surface. 


Quick Drying Colors 

Floquil Products, Inc., New York City, 
is said to be a pioneering firm in the 
quick drying color field, company of- 
ficials asserting that they have solved 
a number of “unsolvable” problems for 
the Army, Navy and war industries dur- 
ing the recent war, when marking had 
to withstand extremes of temperature 
and exposure on practically every type 
of surface. 

Floquil transparent and opaque mark- 
ing colors are produced in a wide color 
range. Marking applicators for thé 
transparent colors are available in either 


(Continued on page 129) 
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MECHANIZED 
HANDLING 


at Portland, Oregon 


Speedy lift trucks carefully load and stack 
cargo at Portland’s shipside terminals. 


Or rH OO oO co rA CT TAON | cof at O 


Results in PERFECT SHIPPING 


_— oe FH SH ee ot OO. 


Perfect shipping through Portland, Oregon means 

‘that the waterfront personnel and longshoremen 
who handle your cargo in the warehouses and 
aboard ships are under the direction of highly 
trained and experienced supervisors constantly 
on the alert to protect your cargo from break- 
age, damage and loss. 

These key men plus modern cargo handling 
equipment and large warehouses assure you of 
careful, safe and speedy handling of your cargo 
through Portland, Oregon. 


The Commission of Public Docks 


ORTLAND, OREGON 


D. J. McGARITY, General Manager 
FOOT OF N. BURGARD ST. ¢ PORTLAND 3, ORE. ¢ PHONE UN 4454 
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is Claim Prevention a Vital By-Product 
Of Palletization and Unit Loading? 


HEN A RAILROAD or a truck line 

or a shipper makes the decision to 
install the pallet-fork truck method of 
handling goods in a terminal, warehouse 
or factory, that decision is usually moti- 
vated by the well-known advantage at- 
tributable to modern handling methods 
—cost and time reductions, greater utili- 
zation of storage space, simplification 
of checking and taking inventory, etc. 
Such a decision is almost never mo- 
tivated in any important measure by the 
fact that palletization also may be a 
tremendous: aid to reducing freight loss 
and damage. Yet this very by-product 
of the palletized unit load may in time 
come to be recognized as one of the 
most important weapons in reducing 
freight loss and damage claims to pro- 
portions which no longer shame us all 
as a nation. 

This aspect of modern materials han- 
dling—its use in freight claim preven- 
tion—has been underlined more strongly 
in Trarric Woritp than in any of the 
other publications which purport to be 
editorially alert to the uses of mechan- 
ized handling equipment by American 
industry. 

A careful reading of the scores of ar- 


ticles on materials handling which have 
appeared in TrAFric WoRLD indicates that 
many traffic managers, carrier represen- 
tatives, and materials handling engineers 
have recognized in passing the benefits 
of palletization in eliminating damage to 


freight. A synthesis of this material 





Both shippers and carriers have observed that the use of palletized unit loads provide damage- 


and-pilferage-free delivery. 


This form of shipment is probably even more important to shippers 


in foreign trade than it is to domestic shippers, for loss and damage to export goods totals no 


less than $600,000,000 throughout the world. 
and the Lykes Steamship Co. 


palletized cargo moving from the United States to Venezuela. 
both ends of the pallet operation. 


Both the Venezuela Basic Economic Corporation 
have reported there is no damage or pilferage to steel-strapped 


fork lift trucks are used at 


MECHANIZED HANDLING 











Suggestion Made That Carriers and Shippers May 
Find Eventually That Widespread Use of Modern 
Mechanical Handling Equipment and Unit Loading Is a 


Royal Road To Whipping Loss and Damage Problem 


points very clearly to a fuller public 
recognition of palletization as a coming 
key weapon in the campaign for perfect 
shipping. 

Irving M. Lyons, presiding at the spe- 
cial National Industrial Traffic League 
conference on palletization held recently 
in New York City, reported that his 
company (the California Packing Corpo- 
ration) had prepared statistics on sav- 
ings made possible through palletization. 
Mr. Lyons said that a spot check of 35 
cars of palletized shipments had shown 
that not a single case had been dam- 
aged; that a check of 243 cars had 
shown average damage of $5.17 a car (a 
figure he regarded as rather high); and 
that another check of 223 cars had’ 
shown damage averaging only $2.41 a 
car. 

Mr. Lyons observed that the pallet- 
loading method reduced loss and dam- 
age, and that the carriers benefited 
thereby. 


At the same meeting, A. J. Kelley, 
treasurer of D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc., 
of Chicago, and chairman of the 
League’s export and import traffic com- 
mittee, spoke of the interest of steam- 
ship companies in cutting down loss and 
damage claims on export traffic. Mr. 
Kelley said he believed the shippers 
could get substantial support for their 
palletization program from insurance 
companies, 

In discussing the claim-prevention as- 
spect of palletization, it is significant to 
recall the experiments in unit loading 
undertaken by D. M. Daly, traffic mana- 
ger of Bristol-Myers Co., New York City, 
and reported in Traffic World. Mr. Daly 
had observed that damage to merchan- 
dise was practically eliminated when his 
company made palletized shipments of 





“This 80 per cent Saving 


CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


— ae 


GAVE OUR 


DRESS BUSINESS 


A NEW LOOK” 


Dress business !—or metals, steve- 
doring, paper, lumber, foods, trans- 
portation, chemicals, et al—in every 
business it is the height of fashion to 
save time, cut costs, add to profits. 
And in every branch of industry and 
commerce, wide-awake manage- 
ment is finding that only in the field 
of materials handling are there op- 
portunities to effect appreciable 
savings. 

"125,000 YARDS OF DOTTED SWISS DRESS 

FABRIC WAS UNLOADED FROM A BOXCAR 

BY OUR CLARK TRUCLOADER IN ONE HOUR 

AND FIFTEEN MINUTES—AN OPERATION 

WHICH REQUIRED 8 TO 9 HOURS BY HAN- 


DLING METHODS FORMERLY USED. OUR 
SAVINGS TOTALED MORE THAN 80 PERCENT!" 


GEORGE L. FITZGERALD, SALES MGR. 
NELLY DON DRESSES 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


You can achieve an attractive ‘new look"’ 
for your own costs and profits by means of a 
well-engineered application of Clark's modern 
materials handling methods and machines. 
The best time to start checking on your oppor- 
tunities in this direction is NOW; and the best 
helper you can get is a Clark fleld engineer. 
You'll find it’s smart to CONSULT CLARK. 


TOWING TRACTORS 


\ 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TRAFFIC Wor: ) 


unit loads (palletized) of drugs and toil 
preparations from the east to the we 
coast, via truck and steamship line. For 
trucks were used at the plant, at pie 
and at destination. 


Unit Loading Cuts Handling 


Albert B. Drake, president, Lehi; 
Warehouse & Transportation Co., in 
article in the January 8 TrArric Wori 
presented a theoretical system for ha: 
dling cigarettes by palletized unit-loac - 
ing. With separate cartons, 1,200 pieces 
must be handled in loading a freigi 
car, he observed. But with palletizatiou, 
if the various agencies of distribution 
were all equipped with mechanical han- 
dling equipment, the cigarettes could k 
palletized in unit loads at the end of the 
production line. “This would mean the 
handling of only 30 unit loads for each 
rail carload. This in turn would cut down 
the number of handlings at every point 
of loading and unloading,” he observed. 

Mr. Drake also cited the case of a New 
Jersey manufacturer who, through pal- 
letized unit-loading, decreased the num- 
ber of movements in a shipment of 2,000 
cartons from 32,000 to 440. “If ware- 


housemen could obtain the full coopera- 
tion of customers and receive their prod- 
ucts in the largest practical unitized 
load, we could in some cases cut present 
rates in half, speed up our service con- 
siderably, and save damage and pilfer- 
age,” the Lehigh Warehouse executive 
said. 

It is not only the reduction in han- 
dling that accounts for the superiority 
of unit loading, claimwise. To be sure, 
this is important. The less often a ship- 
ment is handled, the less are the 
chances that the contents will be dam- 
aged. 

There is the additional physical and 
psychological factor which several pack- 
aging specialists have pointed out. The 
unit load is a weighty deterrent to 
would-be thieves. 

Consider the items that are most often 
stolen in transit today—the radio, candy, 
liquor, cigarettes. Ordinarily, these goods 
are packaged in individual cartons of a 
most inviting weight and size to the 
thief. It is so easy to whisk the in- 
dividual carton off the tailgate of a 
truck, to drop it between freight cars, to 
pilfer it. 

Indeed, shipping container designers, 
knowing that the containers they design 
will in all likelihood still be handled 
manually, impose a weight limitation of 


Opnin® 


K EQUIPMENT COMPANY sarrce creek 63, micu. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN roto CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


75 pounds or less. 
Now consider the same carton, packec, 


(Continued on page 131) 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 
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RY ORE, Everybody Knows We're Not Perfect!... 


B OTF. @ @ When your shipment comes through banged up and out 


of shape it’s only natural that the railroad gets the 
blame. And there are times when the railroad is at fault. How- 
ever these times are unintentional. Our train crews know full well 
this is ““‘bad business”’ for them! Whether it’s a crate of eggs or 
machinery or a carload of livestock their aim is to deliver it in 
perfect condition. You can help by properly preparing your 
shipments. 
Nobody knows better than we do 
that we’re not perfect — but our 
record is getting better all the time. 


BOSTON and MAINE 





*“MINUTE MAN SERVICE” 








NOTICE 
THIS CAR | 


a 


CECURE | 
LING INTO G 

BY NAILING IN | 
BETWEEN THE FLOOR © 


USE 16 or 


These loading instructions are painted on 
the linings of boxcars that do a better job 
of hauling your freight. Shippers who’ve 
used cars equipped with NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING* have found that they better pro- 
tect goods in transit, they cut down car 
supply problems, and they permit full use 
of mechanical handling equipment. 


Here Are Some of the Reasons Why: 


Power lift trucks can’t break through 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. You can use 
your five-ton fork lifts with no worry about 
weak floors. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is durable; it 
stays in good condition for all types of 
freight. This means more useful, cars; cars 
that you don’t have to kick out empty 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division ¢ 3576 Penobscot Building ¢ Detroit 26, Mich. 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL 


TO SHIPPERS 


s EQUIPPED VA 


FLOOR 
WG aILABLE (4 STEEL (| » = 


BLOCIANG 
ROOVES | 
NN os 


20) PENNY 





because of bad flooring or spot for loading 
according to floor condition. 


Freight blocked on NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING stays blocked. Its nail-holding 
power is such that the blocking gives way 
before the nails pull out of the nailing 
grooves. Yet nails are easily driven—and 
readily removed with an ordinary claw bar. 


*PATENTS PENDING COPYRIGHT 1948 BY GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 














WRITE US if you’d like to see a 
car equipped with NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING. We follow the movements 
of many of the cars now in use and 
will be glad to let you know when 
there’s one in your area. 


NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 


i 





A 
GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 


CORPORATION 
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To the Three Things that Make Up Perfect Shipping— 
Good Packing, Safe Loading, Careful Handling—There 
is Here Added a Fourth: Modernized Equipment. 
Railroads and Highway Operators, and their Suppliers, 
Are Developing New Equipment and Improved 
Appliances That Promise to be Efficient Tools in the 
Elimination of Freight Loss and Damage 
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NSIT PROTECTION 








Equipping the Freight Car and the 
Truck for Safe Transportation 





OOD PACKING, safe stowing, careful 
handling—these three are generally 
considered the chief components of Per- 
fect Shipping. Nearly all of the con- 
siderations accorded to the subject in 
thirteen consecutive April campaigns, 
and in the other eleven months of each 
year, impinge in one way or another on 
the way in which the shipper prepares 
his goods for shipment; the manner in 
which he loads it into freight cars and 
trucks, and the way in which the trans- 
portation companies handle the packages 
over platforms and in vehicles. 

There is another inherent component 
of good shipping, however, about which 
there had been little publicity, especially 
among those most interested in the re- 
duction of loss and damage to freight— 
the seller and his customer. It has, how- 
ever, been progressed at an increasingly 
rapid rate in recent years, and at con- 
siderable expenditure of money by the 
transportation companies and those who 
provide their equipment. 

That component consists of the ve- 
hicles in which the freight is moved and 
the appliances and devices with which 
those vehicles are fitted. Much can and 
has been done to insure safe transit to 
freight by improvements along those 
lines. 

So far as the vehicles themselves are 
concerned, the progress has been largely 
the product of the work of mechanical 
engineers, and what has been said about 
it has been kept in the realms of engi- 
neering technique which is incompre- 
hensible to most ordinary users of 
transportation. 

A Non-Technical Report 

Occasionally, however, some intelli- 


gence about these developments comes 
before shippers in a way that commands 








Seventy-eight trips of over seventy miles on the Illinois Central were made last year, and 
others are planned for this year, in an attempt to ascertain specifications for car trucks and snub- 
bing devices calculated to give freight the smoothest ride. The work is being done by the mechi- 
cal division of the A.A.R. The train is part of the American Steel Foundries Service Laboratory. 


attention. Thus, in his report as chair- 
man of the national management com- 
mittee for Perfect Shipping Month, at 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Shippers Advisory Boards, in 
St. Louis, last October, Irving M. Peters, 
traffic manager, Corn Products Refining 


Company, Chicago, quoted at length from ~ 


a report by J. R. Jackson, mechanical 
engineer, mechanical section, Operations 
and Maintenance Department, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, dealing with 
experiments intended to develop stand- 
ards for trucks and snubbing devices for 
railroad freight cars that would reduce 
the hazards to freight from transporta- 
tion shocks. 

“It has been generally recognized,” 
said Mr. Jackson as quoted by Mr. Peters, 
“that all cars used for the transportation 
of lading susceptible to damage from 
shocks and vibrations resulting from the 
inherent periodic harmonic action of the 
conventional all-coil truck springs should 
be equipped with ‘suitable’ snubbing de- 
vices to reduce the number and intensity 
of the damaging vertical and lateral 
shocks and vibrations encountered in 
everyday service. With the gradual in- 
crease in freight train speeds during the 


past decade, and the present trend 
towards high speed freight schedules for 
the movement of special commodities, 
some means for the control of truck 
spring action in the freight car truck at 
speeds above 35 miles per hour is essen- 
tial to the reduction of damage claims.” 

That language is not entirely non- 
technical, but it still can be understood 
by the traffic man, particularly when it 
is read in connection with others of Mr. 
Jackson’s statements, including one that, 
in 1948, a total of $225,000 was spent on 
experiments to develop specifications for 
such devices eventually to be made man- 
datory for cars to be used in interchange 
service. 

Of the sum mentioned, the railroads 
contributed $65,000 and the equipment 
manufacturers $160,000. Moreover, it is 
intended to continue road experiments 
with the special five-car train of the 
American Steel Foundries Service Labo- 
ratory in 1949. Last year 78. test trips 
of nearly 70 miles each were made with 
that train on the tracks of the Tlinois 
Central, between Clinton and Gilman, 
Til. 


The experiments on trucks and snub- 











These views show application of heavy dunnage to steel-floored rail and highway vehicles. 
The blocking on the left secures heavy machine parts against shifting in a rail gondola car; 
on the right, heavy coil steel is kept from rolling off by blocking nailed to the steel floor. 


bers, however, constitute only a small 
part of the A.A.R.’s extensive research 
program, many phases of which are 
aimed toward making equipment more 
efficient for handling freight. In the 
eleven-year period, from 1938 to 1948, in- 
clusive, the A.A.R. appropriated for re- 
search projects, by its mechanical divi- 
sion, a total of over $1,300,000. The mon- 
eys set aside for that purpose by equip- 
ment manufacturers doubtless run to a 
much larger figure. 


Specifically, as bearing on safe trans- 
portation of freight, the mechanical di- 
vision’s program includes research into 
freight car axles, on which nearly $183,- 
000 was spent, up to and including 1947; 
hot-box alarm devices, on which the total 
expenditures have reached more than 
$18,000, and roller bearing lubrication, 
with $28,500 spent up to the end of 1948. 

At the top of the railroad research pro- 
gram at the moment stands the A.A.R.’s 
new testing laboratory, under construc- 
tion on the campus of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, at Chicago, which 
when completed will cost some $600,000. 
This project, of course, is not limited to 
the testing and developing of transporta- 
tion equipment and devices, but will be 
in a large measure devoted to the testing 
and developing of safe packages and 
packing material and the designing of 
newer and safer methods of loading and 
stowing. It will house not only the re- 
search organizations of the A.R.R.’s 
mechanical and engineering divisions, 
but will also have space for its Freight 
Container Bureau. 


The approach to the problem of ve- 
hicle design for safe freight transporta- 





Movable steel bulkheads used by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to secure loads of 


merchandise freight and to separate 
ladings in stop-off cars. Note the jacks, 
at each corner, which permit placing at 
any point, rapid installation and removal. 


tion in the highway transport industry 
is from an entirely different angle from 
that in the railroad industry. The unit 
of movement on the highway is a single 
vehicle, although it may be made up of 
a tractor plus a semi-trailer or a trailer. 
This is in contrast with the train con- 
sisting of a locomotive and many freight 
cars, each of which carries more freight 
than the entire highway unit. The lat- 
ter is under the guidance of a single 
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petitions named “roadeos,” culminatin;, 
with the national contest held annuall 
in connection with the convention o 
the A.T.A., are all part of the concerte: 
attempt on the part of the highwa; 
transportation industry to reduce acci 
dents, and, consequently, to perform : 
perfect transportation service. 


Driver Comfort Important 


In the nature of laboratory research 
in that field much of what has been 
done has tended toward the alertnes: 
and comfort of the driver. This ha: 
been carried on, in a large measure, b} 
equipment manufacturers. Easy springs 
specially cushioned two-way adjustable 
seats, air-conditioned driving cabs, non- 
glaring lights—these and other advance: 
serve to lessen driver fatigue and eye- 
strain and keep him fit for careful op- 
eration. Pretesting of drivers to deter- 
mine reactions, keenness of eyesight 
etc., is another development that has 
helped to keep the truck claim accounts 
down. Portable laboratories for giving 
those tests are owned by a number of 
progressive organizations of truckers. 


Nor has the development of safer 
equipment been neglected in the labora- 
tories and on the testing grounds of the 
manufacturers. Puncture-proof tires; 
hydraulic shock-absorbers and new 
types of springs have been made stand- 





Schematic drawing of the Duryea freight-car underframe, showing how the floating center sill 
and the longitudinal shock absorbers permit the car to “ride’’ on its underframe. 


individual. Once loaded in the truck, 
the responsibility for safe handling 
rests solely on the driver of it; whereas, 
in rail transportation, with the inter- 
change of freight cars among many rail- 
roads, intermediate switching move- 
ments, and the like, the responsibility 
for any given claim is difficult to place, 
even when some such device as an impact 
recorder furnishes evidence as to the place 
and time where the rough handling oc- 
curred. 


Thus, in highway transportation, there 
is a much closer relationship between the 
personal safety of the driver and the 
safety of his load. The driver with the 
best accident record is almost certain 
to be the one who also has the best rec- 
ord for bringing his freight in in perfect 
condition. Safety on the highway means 
careful driving; careful driving results 
in good-order delivery. 


It is natural, in view of those facts, 
that most of the stress in organization 
work in highway transportation should 
be on safety. The American Trucking 
Associations’ annual safety awards; the 
many state and regional driving com- 


ard on trucks and trailers. The so- 
called “energy dissipator,” an _ electri- 
cally operated device which serves to 
check on the human element in driving, 
and which assures quicker and smoother 
stops, is being applied to the more 
modern trucks. Heavy-duty brakes for 
quick stopping, and slack adjusters with 
wing wrenches that permit brake adjust- 
ment on the road, have eliminated many 
dangerous brake failures. Structures of 
trucks and trailers have been strength- 
ened by the development of new types 
of king pins, die-formed cross-members 
and single-action spring suspensions, so 
that truck failures on the road are fast 
approaching the elimination point. 


In this research, progressive manufac- 
turers, like Fruehauf, Trailmobile, White, 
Diamond, International Harvester, Gen- 
eral Motors, Reo, and others, are par- 
ticipating, with coordination taking place 
through the Truck-Trailer Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Something should also be said about 
the increasing use of radio in both truck 
and train operation. As a factor in 
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7 ... for packaged commodities 





Every month more shippers use SIGNODE* RETAIN- 

r ING STRIPS to protect their carloads of cartons, 
bags, boxes and packages against car doorway ... for bulk commodities 

damage in transit because the sturdy kraft paper, 

steel strap reinforced strips are: SIGNODE* ONE-PIECE RETAINING DOORS are to- 

_ day’s answer to economical doorway protection for 

ill 1. A LOW-COST, effective way to keep containers your bulk carload shipments. Over 300,000 strong 

safely out of the door recess. steel strap reinforced SIGNODE RETAINING DOORS 


. so- 2. QUICKLY APPLIED with hammer and nails. have proved these advantages: 


ss to 3. ELIMINATE car door liners. I~ LOW COST — savings in material. 








other . d f loading. 
ee ee 2. EASILY APPLIED — with hammer and nails. 








, _ 5s REDUCE dunnage weight. 
wit —— 3. FAST UNLOADING — just cut and drape back. 


aany Write for Complete Details on Both These ' ; 
Ss of New SIGNODE* Products. 4, SAVES STORAGE SPACE — requires fraction of 


_ storage space of alternate bracing material. 


‘fast SIGNODE SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
Railroad Sales Division 
\fac- | 2613 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


hite, (@) 











lace *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


USE STEEL STRAPPING FOR CONTAINER AND CARLOAD PROTECTION 
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freight loss and damage prevention, it is 
probably more important on the high- 
way than on the rails, because changes 
in conditions of highways come at more 
frequent intervals and are less likely 
to come into the knowledge of the truck 
driver, than are changes in track to the 
engineer. Washouts, developing bad- 
spots, emergency detours due to acci- 
dents, and the like, can be flashed by 
radio to following vehicles instantly by 
truck drivérs who first encounter them. 
The radio also makes it possible for him 
to call for assistance without delay in 
case of the failure of his vehicle, so that 
loads may be transferred carefully and 
safely and sped on their ways. 


The radio is typical of many of the 
newer devices designed to reduce freight 





loss and damage, in that it is applicable 
both to highway and rail transportation. 

One such, is the nailable steel flooring 
developed by the Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration, which may be applied either to 
railroad freight cars or to highway 
trucks or trailers. The flooring is de- 
signed in lateral units, with interstices of 
a profile that permits driving spikes be- 
tween them so that they will hold se- 
curely. It is thus possible to attach 
firmly baulks of any desired shape and 
weight designed to keep the load from 
shifting. 

Such dunnage may be removed with- 
out leaving any damage to the floor, so 
that long life becomes not the least 
of its advantages. Accompanying this 
article are photographs showing graphi- 


CEILING LINER 


The modern car liner that 


seals and protects CARLOAD CARGOES against 


Leakage + Scuffing - Tearing - Water and Moisture Damage 
Contamination + Oil - Tar - Grease + Smoke + Dirt +» Cinders 


Fewer losses and claims—Shipments arrive in clean, dry, safe 
condition—losses and claims reduced virtually to nil. 


Cost is low — Kennedy Cargo Wrap costs no more than old- 
fashioned, out-moded car lining methods—yet does a far better job. 


Quick to install—It takes just one man much less than an hour 
to install a Kennedy Cargo Wrap—sides, ends and ceiling. 


Used for years by leading shippers — from coast to coast — 
to insure safe shipment of a wide variety of products... 


Grain Chemical Powders 
Salt Packaged Goods 
Sand Furniture 

Clay Appliances 


KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 


Sash and Doors 
Finished and 
Semi-Finished Lumber 
And Many Others 
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Signode retaining strips, across the door- 
way in this picture, protect the carload of 
book matches against damage. The strips 
are placed so that the steel straps be- 
tween the double thicknesses of paper 
cross each row of cartons at the middle. 
The steel straps are perforated at intervals, 
and ‘are nailed to the doorposts inside. 


cally how heavy loads are secured against 
shifting in vehicles so equipped. 

Another such appliance, built in as an 
integral part of the vehicle, is the Dur- 
yea cushion underframe. Designed as 
the “foundation” for the railroad freight 
car, the frame, through what is desig- 
nated a “floating center sill,” reduces 
the impact shock to cars and their lad- 
ing. “Duryea equipment protects lad- 
ings, reduces damage claims,” say its 
makers. 

There are, of course, numerous devices 
intended to protect ladings of special 
types. The cars equipped for handling 
automobiles are familiar to all shippers, 
and the Evans loader has been found 
efficient and economical in many in- 
stances. 


The use of palletized loads as a claim 
preventative probably comes rather un- 
der the subject of materials handling, 
since that function is considered by most 
secondary to the efficiency and economy 
provided by that type of loading. But 





The above photograph of an actual load 

in a boxcar equipped with Evans loaders 

shows not only how packages are pro- 

tected by separations of vertical weights, 

but how part shipments may be removed, 

leaving the remaining freight well pro- 
tected against shifting. 
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Deliver the Goods-in Good Condition 


@ The Reading has always taken a friendly 
interest in shippers’ problems—and willingly 


put forth the cooperation to solve them. 


Freight shipments, both large and small, 
many times vary as to the type of handling 
required, and The Reading’s ‘‘know-how”’ 
furnishes the desired service necessary to 
each particular shipment in a friendly and 


efficient manner. 


And this Reading friendliness and personaliza- 
tion can really pay off when a shipper is 
striving for perfect shipping! Reading’s “‘know- 
how” in freight handling—tailored to your 


needs—is a big factor in moving goods safely 





and swiftly. Of course, for absolute perfection, 
the cooperation of the shipper also is necessary. 
Careful handling and skillful loading must be 
supported by the right types of containers and 
crates; sufficient inner packing, fastenings, 
bracing; and correct markings. Then, when 
such details are properly completed, routing 
“via Reading” is the final step to take toward 


perfect shipping ! 


Enjoy the benefits of Reading service through 
Reading territory. Find out (whether you’re 
a big shipper or small) what we mean by 
friendliness in freight traffic handling. You’ll 
see that it is easy—and profitable—to do 
business with The Reading! 


Perfect Shipping is good business for all ! 


Reading Railway System 


More than a Century of Dependable Service 
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there are other means of loading and 
stowing used, for the most part still ex- 
perimentally, that are intended to bring 
about safe delivery of merchandise 
freight, or of carload freight in smaller 
packages. The steel container, designed 
for packing at the shippers platform, 
and transportation aboard especially 
equipped flat-cars, while not new, has 
won comparatively little acceptance, 
probably because of the expensive equip- 
ment and the specialized use to which it 
may be put. On the other hand, the 
report is that the use of special steel 
containers of a size that can be moved 
into and hauled in the standard box car 
is growing. 
Bulkheads and Door Protection 


Another device, adopted, among others, 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, is the 
movable steel bulkhead with which loads 
in stop-off cars, Or in merchandise cars 
are divided and protected. 

Devices and methods of protecting 
freight at car doors have been used for 
many years. Only comparatively re- 
cently, however, has there been developed 





In a mobile testing laboratory, G. B. 
Stafford, Florida State Highway Patrol, 
tests the vision of G. E. Kneipp, District of 
Columbia director of traffic. F. L. Grimm, 
president, D. of C. Trucking Association, 
looks on. Laboratories such as these are 
used to pretest eyesight and reactions of 
potential truck drivers. 


a substitute for the old wooden grain 
door, an expensive and cumbersome de- 
vice that has been the subject of much 
litigation. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. has placed 
on the market a device made of two 
thicknesses of specially treated paper, 
between which straps of steel run longi- 
tudinally. Although it met with some 
opposition when first used as a disposable 
substitute for the wooden grain door, it 
is being rapidly adopted as a matter of 
convenience and economy. 


Its success in that connection led to an 
examination of the many ways in which 
freight doors were protected when the 
cars were loaded with other freight. The 
result has been the development of a 
modification, called retraining strips. 

hese are narrower strips, made simi- 
larly to the grain door appliance, which 
can be used, in any number desired, to 
retain the lading. The success of these 
devices, or this material, however one 
ought to write of it, is attested by an 
increasing number of shipper users. 
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IN STRAPPING 


That special twist is exclusive with Gerrard Steel Strap- 
ping. It is, in effect, a sturdy steel knot which holds pack- 
ages firm and secure until they reach their destination. 
Gerrard Steel Strapping is smooth and round, easy and 
safe to handle, does not cut the hands. Employees do not 
have to bother with seals or crimping. 


Overseas food pack- 
ages are firm, safe, 
pilfer-proof when 
bound with Gerrard 
Steel Strapping. Such 
packages are accept- 
able for parcel post 
vhipment, 


Tractor Steering 

Gear Housings are 

: palletized for easy 

j , | < : ¢ handling. This prac- 
7 : é ea Bee : ' tice eliminates sep- 
" : p . arate handling of 

numerous smaller 

units and cuts pack- 

ing costs. Gerrard 

Steel Strapping 

holds palletized 

unit firm and rigid, 

and the strapping is 

galvanized to resist 

corrosion in transit. 


Photo courtesy of 
International Har- 
vester Company — 
Industrial Power 
Division. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping holds oil drums securely by practically 
eliminating torsional sway and slippage. Vertical wires prevent 
strapping from sliding up or down. Railroads have fewer claims 


for damages. 
The services of Gerrard engineers are available without 
cost to help you solve packaging problems at your plant. 
Write for free Blue Book of Packaging. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 


(Formerly The Gerrard Company, Inc.) 
4741 South Richmond St., Chicago 


UNITED STATES. STEEL 
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Use Railroad Training Cars, Organize Loss and Damage 
Committees At All Levels, Circulate Monthly Bulletins, Use 
Impact Recorders, Purchase New Handling 


Equipment; Truckers’ New Methods Get Results. 


By N. C. Hudson 


CARRIER S RESPONSIBILITY 





How Rail and Motor Carriers are Increasing 
Activities to Reduce Loss and Damage Claims 


‘¢PT IS ALL VERY WELL for the 

carriers to urge us to pack our 
goods well and to mark them properly. 
But what are the railroads, and the mo- 
tor carriers, themselves doing to bring 
about better freight handling and car 
switching?” 

This thought, sometimes spoken and 
more often unvoiced, is present in the 
minds of shippers at many Perfect Ship- 
ping meetings and rate bureau hearings. 


In this year of 1949 most carriers can 
truthfully say that they are doing a 
great many tangible things among their 
own employes to reduce loss and damage 
to freight. Authoritative spokesmen for 
the nation’s rail and truck lines assert 
that a large proportion of these carriers 
are currently more active in claim pre- 
vention work than at any time in their 
history. 

Specially equipped railroad training 
cars; system-wide loss and damage com- 
mittees, also careful handling committees 
and efficiency committees for the indi- 
vidual terminals; monthly letters and 
bulletins; the use of impact recorders; an 
increase in the number of overhead cars; 
circulation of claim prevention pam- 
phlets; purchase of materials handling 
equipment; organization of regional 
claim conferences by the trucking indus- 
try; use of special report forms; circula- 
tion of lists of overage freight among 
Chicago motor truck terminals—these 
are just some of the many devices and 
procedures that carriers today are using 
to educate employes to the importance 
of careful handling of freight. 

The carriers are concentrating money, 
time, and increased personnel in the 
common effort to reduce the heavy na- 
tional toll of freight loss and damage. 
Claim work has been tightened up all 
along the line, often in ways that are not 
readily apparent to shippers. 

“Our prevention activities today are 
more intensified than at any time in the 
past,” declared F. A. Kilker, freight claim 
agent of the Burlington Railroad. 

This road, while more progressive than 
many in its attitude towards claim pre- 
vention, epitomizes the conscientious 


attitude now held by a large number of 
carriers toward this problem. 


The Burlington has a system-wide loss 
and damage committee which meets 
twice yearly. The committee embraces 
general managers, general superintend- 
ents, and members of the operating, 
mechanical, transportation, traffic and 
freight claim departments. The commit- 
tee’s meetings are also attended by some 
division and terminal superintendents, 
transportation inspectors and agents 
from the larger cities. The committee 
discusses causes that create claims and 
the significance of claim costs, and tries 
to find ways to prevent loss of and 
damage to freight so that better service 
will be available to all shippers. 

In addition, 44 “careful handling” 
committees have been established at 
strategic points on the system. Each 
committee holds regular meetings with 
employes in the freight houses and yards. 

The more important freight houses 
also have efficiency committees selected 


by the agent. Such a committee will 
generally consist of a checker, trucker, 
and a stower or caller. This committee 
will travel through the freight house for 
half a day, observing how the freight is 
being handled and stowed, how it is 
marked, how counted, etc. Irregularities 
will be corrected on the spot, and em- 
ployes using faulty methods will be in- 
structed. 


“We find that employes of equal rank 
with those whom they observe and 
criticize can accomplish a great deal in 
getting co-workers to handle freight 
more carefully and efficiently,” observed 
the road’s freight claim agent. “The per- 
sonnel of these efficiency committees is 
rotated to give each freight house em- 
ploye a chance to serve. In this way, all 
become more claim-prevention minded. 
We have recently tried this plan at a 
dozen terminals. It appears to be one 
of the best projects yet for effectively 
reducing damage to freight.” 


People who have made intensive stud- 





New York Central’s general instruction car, at the 


<a 
Proper methods of handling and loading freight are being described and illustrated in the 


St. John’s Park Station, New York City. 


This new audio-visual school car is now touring the Central’s 11,000-mile system to instruct 
the thousands of freight station and yard switching personnel on proper methods of handling 


freight and cars. 


The car is equipped with loud-speaking facilities and various types of 


sound, motion and still photographic projection equipment. 
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CESSARY LOSS AND DAMAGE! 


ny’s loss-and-damage expense, you add dollars to profits. 
help every company achieve a Perfect Shipping Record. 





CK PROPERLY! -® MARK CORRECTLY! 
CAREFULLY! ® CHECK ACCURATELY! 





important: @® ROUTE WISELY! 





“Via Burlington” is wise routing. 
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ANOTHER ENDORSEMENT 


OF THEA3TH ANNUAL 





This. year, as in the past, Illinois Terminal is supporting 
< “the National Perfect Shipping Month campaign to out- 
: aS me 


of freight. This railroad, through constant vigilance 


Waste and inefficiency in the shipping and handling 





S and careful handling, is waging an endless campaign 
‘for Perfect Shipping. 
- Serving Central Illinois and St. Louis, Missouri, over 


a Siete: of 474 miles of track, shippers will find it 


to their advantage to ship via Illinois Terminal. Rep- 





- resentatives are ready and glad to assist you in the 






yur shipping problems. Call or write your 
Terminal representative. 
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ies of claim prevention are generally 
agreed that success follows in almost 
direct proportion to the interest of each 
employe in his work, and in how well 
he has become imbued with the desire 
and the knowledge to do the job rigit 
“Get the average man thinking about his 
job, and he’ll do it right,” they say. 

That is what the freight-house eft- 
ciency committees, with their inspection 
trips several times each month, are de- 
signed to do—to get employes to think as 
they work. 

This road’s freight claim department 
also prepares a monthly letter for all iis 
transportation and operating officials, 
highlighting claim prevention, stressing 
causes and their elimination. These 
monthly letters deal with specific claims 
and details, such as car numbers, dates 
of shipment, amount of the damage, 
causes, and the names of individuals; 
also stations where the faulty practices 
occurred. 


In addition, a more condensed monthly 
bulletin is sent chairmen of the 44 care- 
ful handling committees, which contains 
general information about claims arising 





Photo courtesy Erie Railroad 


Careful handling of cars in switching oper- 
ations is of major importance in avoiding 
loss and damage claims. Tens of thou- 
sands of yard employes have studied the 
A.A.R. film on safe switching practices, 
"Easy Does It,’’ since the film was re- 
leased in 1948. Some railroads have 
equipped special school cars which are 
touring their systems, showing ‘Easy Does 
It” and other films to all switching and 
freight handling personnel. 


from carelessness but the names of in- 
dividuals or stations responsible for the 
mistakes are not mentioned. These bul- 
letins are read at meetings so that other 
employes can benefit from the errors 
and prevent recurrence. 
Transportation inspectors follow up 
these monthly letters, checking with the 
individual offender to assure that he 
knows what he did wrong, that he 
realizes the loss his carelessness caused 
the road, and that he understands how 
to do the job right to prevent claims. 


Analyze Impact Data 

This carrier pays just as careful heed 
to the work of its switching crews. Fifty- 
seven impact recorders are in use. From 
the data these provide a monthly state- 
ment is prepared and circulated among 
all operating and transportation depart- 
ment officers and supervisors. This in- 
formation is used at claim prevention 
meetings, where the efficiency records of 
the larger yards are compared and dis- 
cussed. Each excessive impact recorded 
is checked back with the responsible in- 
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Without obligation get up-to-date, easy-to-use comparative rate tables 









DELTA FIRST CLASS 
AIR FREIGHT RAIL EXPRESS 
BETWEEN: PER 100 POUNDS PER 100 POUNDS 


Chicago - Cincinnati $3.07 $3.80 
Chicago-Atlanta 6.55 6.00 
Chicago-Chattanooga 5.55 5.56 
Chicago-Birmingham 6.55 5.78 
Cincinnati- Atlanta 4.55 4.90 
Atlanta- New Orleans 5.05 5.12 
Dallas -Atlanta 8.00 6.66 
Atlanta- Miami 7.05 6.00 
Dallas-New Orleans 5.05 4.90 
Cincinnati-New Orleans 8.00 6.44 
Detroit -Atianta* 6.55 6.22 


*(Delta-TWA interchange) 


Delta Air Freight 
often OOS7S LESS 


ner CWT than First Class 
Rail Express 





Rail express rates have been going up steadily. Air 
freight rates have been coming down. 
Now, Delta Air Freight rates between many cities 
are actually cheaper than first class rail express. 
You may be paying extra to ship by slow surface 
methods! 

Even on long hauls air freight costs little more. 
Much of the extra cost may be absorbed by saving 
in packing expense. Your time-saving bonus may be 
two to ten days! You pay for pick-up and delivery 






With special “Flying Freighters” to haul bulk loads, only when you use it. 

and a fleet weer a -_ —? —— Get latest up-to-the-minute comparative tables 
passengers, mall an reight on frequent fast flights, ° ° ° . 
Delta keeps your shipments moving faster ... helps you showing Delta Air Freight and first class rail ex- 
extend markets, control inventories. Connections with press rates from your shipping point to and through 
14 certificated air lines at key terminals. Time-saving : 

shipments to Latin-America as well as to and through the South. Gives you the facts — want at a glance 
the South. —no leafing through several different manuals. 


PHONE OR MAIL COUPON NOW ... 
START SAVING TIME, MONEY 






DELTA AIR LINES 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 

Please send me comparisons of Delta Air Freight 
and first. class rail express rates. | am interested in 
shipments from these cities: 












General Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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CmsTPaP 


@ CHICAGO 


@ COUNCIL BLUFFS 
(OMAHA) 


@ MINNESOTA TRANSFER 
(Minneapolis, St. Paul) 


@ ST. JOSEPH M 


George R. Gregg, Vice-President 
309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN THE LARGER CITIES 


35-43 LY \ 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Cooperating for Perfect Shipping 
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dividuals, and the seriousness of the 
effects of careless switching is brought 
out. 


Shippers who have seen the sound 
color film, “Easy Does It,” prepared by 
the freight claim division, Association 
of American Railroads, may have won- 
dered whether the railroads were show- 
ing this film to their switchmen. Many 
of the larger railroads have shown this 
film on good switching practices to all 
of their yard employes. 


A private car toured the Burlington 
last April and May, showing “Easy 
Does It” and other safety first films to 
all switching employes at its larger 
terminals. The film car was set out in 
each yard and the employes brought in 
by shifts on company time to see the 
films and learn about safe switching 
practices. Sometimes showings were ar- 
ranged at 2 a.m. to accommodate certain 
shifts. , 


Because this road feels that claim pre- 
vention is in considerable measure a 
matter of careful supervision and fol- 
low-up, it has since the end of the war 
increased its force of transportation in- 
spectors to 16 and each inspector has 
been assigned a smaller territory. 





Proper checking when unloading from 
delivery trucks is. very important in the 
campaign to keep down freight loss and 
damage claims. Both rail and motor car- 
riers are today devoting greater attention 
to the training of crews in accurate check- 
ing of freight and inspection of packing 
and marking. This picture was taken at 
an Erie Railroad platform. 


In handling  less-carload freight, 
claim prevention is sometimes a matter 
of providing the workers with the proper 
tools. This western road has in recent 
months and years installed a consider- 
able amount of new handling equipment 
in the number of its freight houses— 
gravity roller conveyors, crate and barrel 
trucks, skid roller dollies, lever dollies, 
hydraulic lift trucks, tow tractors and 
trailers, and chore boys. Loud speakers 
have been installed in yards and freight 
houses which are very effective. 


More Overhead Cars 


This road, like many other large rail- 
roads, is constantly increasing the num- 
ber of “overhead” cars routed over its 
lines. An overhead merchandise car is 
simply one which is a through car from 
the loading point to a distant transfer 
point, thus avoiding any intermediate 
handling of freight. (Many shippers, too, 
are reported to be loading overhead trap 
cars which permit the movement of l1.c.l. 
freight to distant points before the car 
is worked.) Fewer handlings result in 
less damage to freight. 


Some roads have adopted a regular 
printed form for use by crews unloading 
less-carload freight at the freight house, 
to record freight that is over, short, 
damaged, misloaded or astray. Each re- 
port is sent back to the station which 
loaded the car, so that irregularities 
may be called to the attention of the 
loading forces. 


Round-Up of Prevention Activities 


A brief and incomplete round-up of 
claim prevention activities on the indi- 
vidual railroads indicates the many-sided 
attack on the problem of keeping down 
freight loss and damage figures. 

The New York Central recently placed 
in service a specially built, audio-visual 
school car, which is now touring the Cen- 
tral’s. 11,000-mile system, to reach its 


PERFECT 
SHIPPING 


means: 
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thousands of freight station and yard 
Switching personnel. The car has an 
auditorium seating 54 persons, sleeping 
quarters, kitchen and office for the in- 
structors who travel with it. Round-the- 
clock sessions are necessary to reach em- 
ployees on all shifts at some locations. 
In the New York city area alone, more 
than 50 classes were held in the car. Sev- 
eral months will be required to tour the 
system in the interests of claim preven- 
tion, after which the program will be 
repeated with a new series of educational 
films and lectures now being prepared. 

An excellent claim prevention bulletin 
has been issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, analyzing the $5,713,603 in 
claims paid by that road in 1947. That 
sum, according to President Roy B. 
White, would purchase more than 1,500 


PERFECT 


PACKING 
MARKETING 
CHECKING 
LOADING 
HANDLING 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad 
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badly needed steel hopper cars. The bul- 
letin instructs carrier employes to refuse 
shipments which are improperly marked 
and packaged; to clean cars and free 
them of protruding nails; to brace heavy 
machinery; to check and handle all 
freight carefully at points of origin, 
transfer station and destination, etc. 


The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, both in its monthiy “Newsliner” and 
in special bulletins, constantly urges on 
its employes the need for careful and 
prompt handling, checking as to marks 
and packing, re-coopering bad-order 
packages, following all tariff and billing 
instructions in the handling of perishable 
freight, and the other rules of safe prac- 
tice. 


The Cotton Belt has organized a gen- 
eral freight claim prevention committee 
to coordinate efforts to cut loss and dam- 
age. This committee reviews minutes of 
various local committee meetings, ana- 
lyzes and lists accomplishments, and 
makes suggestions for corrections and 
educational procedures to be followed at 
various points. Local committees have 
been organized at the main stations, and 
meet twice monthly. 


Erie’s Educational Activities 


The Erie Railroad regards the problem 
of loss and damage as one of educating 
individual employe. “There is no magic 
formula to make the headache of loss 
and damage disappear—no wonderful 
new discovery to take the place of 
methods and practices worked out 
through years of painstaking effort,” 
according to Erie’s supervisor of freight 
loading, J. P. Steines. “Loss and dam- 
age can be prevented if men realize the 
importance of their individual jobs. 
Helping employes form the proper work 
habits—teaching them to do their jobs 
effectively and safely—has assumed a 
prominent part in the Erie’s activities 
to reduce loss and damage. Training 
methods involve teaching key men the 
principles of their everyday work, start- 
ing at the top and going down to every 
employe. Tell—show—repeat—discuss— 
check! The Erie’s educational activities 
revolve around those simple words.” 


The Milwaukee Road maintains a 
loss prevention bureau staffed with ex- 
perienced personnel. According to W. L. 
Ennis, assistant to vice-president (in 
charge of claim prevention, refrigerator 
and merchandise service), the road last 
April conducted a series of claim preven- 
tion meetings, together with division 
claim prevention committee meetings on 
each operating sub-division. In addi- 
tion, the Milwaukee conducted a special 
campaign in each of its three principal 
terminals, the “floating” committees 
being made up of the train master, 
freight service inspector and safety engi- 
neer. These committees interviewed all 
switching crew members and took suf- 
ficient time to talk to each member of 
each crew about his relationship to the 
loss and damage and safety first pro- 
grams. About half an hour was put in 
with each crew, either at the time it 
started work or just prior to the com- 
pletion of its assignment. 


Mr. Ennis reported that showing of 


the film, “Easy Does It,” attracted con- 
Siderable employe interest. 


Norfolk & Western 


Beginning with the 1945 Perfect Ship- 
ping campaign, the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad organized perfect shipping 
committees at 13 of its larger terminals. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Education Urged to Reduce Loss and 
Damage to Freight Moving on Highways 


Organized Work Among Highway Freight Operators Takes the Form of 


A ‘Perfect Shipping Year’ Campaign. 


Posters and Pamphlets Are 


Aimed at Drivers and Other Employes, and at Management, too. 


By Harry E. Hassett 


ANY thousands of words have been 

written and spoken on the subject of 
loss and damage freight claims and 
their prevention. The written words 
appear in trade magazines or papers 
and are read by those already familiar 
with the over-all problem. The spoken 
words are usually before groups of 
shippers and transportation men who 
are the regular attenders of such meet- 
ings and who also are fairly cognizant 
of the many ramifications involved. 
These written and spoken words, plus 
the intensive efforts which have been 
placed in motion by the transportation 
industry and various shipper groups, 
have been of great benefit. It is evi- 


dent, though, that we are still missing 
the boat, as attested by the cold facts 
of current claim costs. Our approach 
to the problem should be freshened or 
a completely new approach devised. 


Few men are so well qualified by experi- 
ence to discuss the problem of freight 
loss and damge prevention from the high- 
way operators’ viewpoint as the author 
of the accompanying article. Mr. Hassett’s 
career in transportation had the tradi- 
tional beginning as a call boy. That was 
for the Rock Island Railroad in lowa. 
After service with that railroad as car 
clerk and interchange clerk, he moved to 
the Union Pacific, at Omaha, as claim 
investigator, serving subsequently in the 
same capacity for the Burlington Lines, 
at Chicago. 

He moved to Los Angeles in 1922, and 
after four years with the Santa Fe System, 
joined the traffic department of the Rich- 
field Oil Company. He rose to be district 
traffic manager for that company, first at 
Seattle and then at San Francisco, and 
returned to Los Angeles, in 1938, as assist- 
ant to W. O. Narry, general traffic man- 
ager of Richfield. 

In 1942 he was appointed chief of the 
motor transport section of the Petroleum 
Administration for War, at Washington. 
After the war, he returned to California, 
as chief of the accident and claim preven- 
tion activities for System Freight Service. 

When the Motor Truck Association of 
Southern California organized its weigh- 
ing and inspection bureau, it was natural 
that it should select Mr. Hassett to man- 
age it. He is still in that position. 





Before setting forth our thoughts as 
to what can be done we can properly 
review what the motor freight industry 
has been doing this past year. 


It is admitted that our efforts over the 
several years have not produced the re- 
sults desired. Of course, progress has 
been made, but not to the extent that 
we can proudly point to any one definite 
accomplishment. In 1948 our industry, 
through the Freight Claim Section of the 
American Trucking Associations, con- 
ducted a ‘Perfect Shipping Year’ cam- 
paign. To appreciate the thinking back 
of any motor freight claim reduction 
campaign, it must be remembered that 
out problem is somewhat different than 
that of the rails. By far the majority 
of our loss and damage claims accrue on 
less-than-truckload shipments, both on 
a volume and dollar basis. Claims re- 
sulting from the movement of truckload 
shipments are of the “catastrophe” 
type, usually from wrecks or fires. 

Primarily, from an_less-truckload 
stand-point, we have found that the ma- 
jority of such shipments are made by 
companies which do not have traffic 
managers or people trained in scientific 
industrial packaging. For example, in 
Los Angeles County there are more than 
8,000 commercial shipping concerns. Less 
than two per cent have trained traffic 
managers. This means that our main 
problem is in getting our story over to 
the 98 percent of the shippers who do 
not receive traffic or packaging maga- 
zines and who do not attend meetings on 
those subjects. Our experience also in- 
dicates that the average shipper is not 
at all familiar with the manifold prob- 
lems involved in present day shipping, 
nor with the basic fundamentals of 
transportation rules or regulations. It 
was therefore our thought that, in de- 
vising our 1948 Perfect Shipping Year 
campaign, we must reach these shippers 
with messages dealing with basic funda- 
mentals. Various posters or pamphlets 
thousands were issued and thousands of 
them distributed in the year. We know 
that many claims are caused by our own 
employes and we therefore included in 
the campaign several posters directed to 
our personnel. 


Educational Pamphlet 


One of our most successful educational 
mediums employed the past year, judging 
from the number distributed and the 
type of companies requesting many ad- 
ditional copies, was a pamphlet, pro- 
duced by our national Freight Claim Sec- 
tion secretary, John M. Miller, entitled 
“Information for Our Customers.” This 
pamphlet also dealt with basic funda- 
mentals and outlined a number of sug- 
gested ways which, if followed by our 
shipper friends, would help greatly in the 
prevention and processing of freight 
claims. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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‘My FORD F-7 
makes the trip 
n 2 hours less!" 


“T MAKE THE Ft. Worth trip, a distance of 248 miles, in 
2 hours less with my new 145-horsepower Ford F-7 
Big Job,” reports Obid Nelson of Spur, Texas. “Before 
I got my Ford F-7, I was using a 2-ton truck of another 
make. My Ford is averaging about 712 miles per gallon 
with 28,000 lb. loads. This is better than my other truck 
with 19,000 Ib. loads.” 


Mr. Nelson is one of many big-time haulers who give 
the Ford Big Jobs a great big hand. Owners report the 
145-horsepower engine outperforms anything in its class. 
They offer plenty of proof that it outsaves many engines 
much smaller in size. Drivers report that the new Ford 
Million Dollar Cab can’t be beat for comfort. Ford Bi 
Jobs for ’49 are Bonus Built . . . like the other 139-plus 
models in the full line of Ford Trucks. Bonus Built is the 
superstrong construction that contributes to long truck 
life. Life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer. 






Pe be vie 


BUILT STRONCER TO LAST LONGER 





USING LATEST REGISTRATION DATA ON 5,444,000 TRUCKS, 
LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 









TRUCKS 











Roadside Report 


FORD=TRUcKS 


OBID NELSON 
SPUR, TEXAS 





ONLY rt ror BIG JOB 


HAS ALL THESE FEATURES! 


te New 145-h.p. Ford V-8 engine for top performance. 


%& Ford exclusive concentric dual-throat carburetor 
for more power, more economy. 


te New heavy duty 5-speed transmissions for oper- 
ating flexibility. 

3% Big Ford power-operated brakes for sure-footed 
stopping; rear 16-inch by 5-inch on the F-8. 


3% Ford Super Quadrax 2-speed axle with vacuum shift 
for performance flexibility in Model F-8 (single 
speed axle also available); single-speed Quadrax 
Hypoid Axle in Model F-7. 


%& Large diameter (10-inch) wheel bolt circle with 8 
studs to allow for extra-strong hub construction. 


%& Million Dollar Cab with Ford Exclusive Level Action 
suspension for greater driving comfort. 


%& Nationwide service from over 6,400 Ford Dealers. 
%& Ford Bonus Built construction for long truck life. 
Gross Vehicle Weight Ratings: F-8 up to 21,500 Ibs., F-7 up to 


19,000 Ibs. Gross combination ratings: F-8 up to 39,000 Ibs. 
F-7 up to 35,000 Ibs. 





the M 
Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Compan 
& 


An Important Cogwheel in Perfect Shipping 





- AMERICA'S SHIPPERS <.-\ 
! INDUSTRIAL ¢ 
TRAFFIC: MANAGER. 





petit 
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lways contributing to perfect Shipping, the P. & P. U. Ry. 
A: cooperating 100% in the drive for Perfect Shipping in April 


and every month of the year. Every P. & P. U. Ry. man is 





alert to the care and skill required to prevent loss and damage, in this 
important cogwheel at the Peoria Gateway. 


“45 a ef Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company > 


GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER Union Station @ Room 36 @ Peoria 2, Illinois “S) 
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Committee on Uniform Classification 
Completes Docket 4 New York Hearing 


Hearings To Be Held at Various Points Will Complete Committee's 
Task of Listening to Shipper Views on Proposed Uniform Freight 
Classification To Be Presented to the Commission by the Railroads. 


By Lewis W. Britton 


Petroleum interests offered the main 
body of testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Classification on the 
third day of the New York hearing on 
the committee’s docket No. 4. (see 
Traffic World, March 19, p. 25). -Other 
testimony dealt with plumbers’ goods 
and with books and magazines. 

The petroleum statements dealt with 
items 36405 to 36472, under the entry 
for petroleum or petroleum products, in- 
cluding compounded oils or greases hav- 
ing a petroleum base. 


C. F. Dowd, traffic manager, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., referring to 
items 36405 to 36450, said he had no 
comments to make on the items as they 
were almost the same as the present 
classification ratings and practically all 
the company’s carload shipments moved 
on exception ratings or on specific com- 
modity rates established to meet com- 
petition of other forms of transporta- 
tion. Since publication of the increases 
in Ex Parte 162, 166 and 168, he said, a 
large volume of bulk products, such as 
gasoline, kerosene, etc., had been diverted 
to other forms of transportation. He 
said column 32% was still the “prin- 
cipal going basis” on long-haul ship- 
ments between points in Official Terri- 
tory and between that territory and 
some parts of Western Territory, pub- 
lished as exceptions. Mr. Dowd said 
that, since a large volume of traffic had 
been diverted from the rails in recent 
months on: present rate adjustments, it 
was thought it would be a mistake to 
cancel the present exceptions, many of 
which, he added, were on bases pre- 
scribed by the Commission. No cther 
action should be taken that would affect 
commodity rates now in effect, he said. 


Atlantic Refining 

Robert Maguire, manager, traffic divi- 
Slon, Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, marketing primarily on the At- 
lantic seaboard, said products from the 
company’s Philadelphia refinery moved 
by water, pipeline, tank car and box 
car or tank truck and dray truck to 
terminals and customers, while the out- 
pu: of its Texas refinery moved by water 
to ‘crminals on the Atlantic coast and 
by »ipeline to terminals in the south. 


] said that, while the company 
shi-ped 10,969 tank cars of petroleum 
precucts from 23 terminals and the 
Ph \delphia refinery in 1948, motor car- 
rie had moved the majority of its 
st’ace land shipments.” 


accompanying exhibit showed clas- 


sification information for items 36390 to 
36465. Within Official Territory, Mr. Ma- 
guire said, petroleum products generally 
moved on carload exception ratings of 
32% per cent and 26 per cent of docket 
15879 first class, increased by Ex Parte 
123, having been prescribed by the Com- 
mission in part 4 of its rate investigation 
in No. 17000. Gasoline and kerosene 
moved on column 30 ratings in Trunk 
Line and New England territories, and 
on column 29 in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, Mr. Maguire said, adding 
that those ratings were maintained be- 
cause of truck competition. In addition, 
he said, specific truck-compelled com- 
modity rates had been established in 
C.F.A., and in New England and to a 
lesser extent in Trunk Line territory on 
gasoline, kerosene, and fuel oil in tank 
cars. From the east to the south, and 
within the south, he said, petroleum 
products moved on commodity rates con- 
structed on the basis of the appendix 19 
scale in part 4 of No. 17000. However, he 
added, tank cars of gasoline, kerosene 
and fuel oil within the south moved on a 
Commission-approved, truck-compelled 
scale considerably lower, and within the 
southwest petroleum products they moved 
on commodity rates prescribed in No. 
17000. 

He objected to the proposed column 35 
rating on petroleum refined oils and 27% 
on residual oils which, he said, would de- 
feat continued enjoyment of the present 
Commission-prescribed rates in Official 
Territory, because of the publication of a 
uniform rating. In other words, he said, 
if present rates were published as com- 
modity rates instead of as exception rat- 
ings the proposed uniform classification 
would not affect Official Territory, just 
as, he added, it did not affect the south 
or southwest. Publication of the pro- 
posed ratings could only result in further 
diversion of traffic to motor carriers, Mr. 
Maguire asserted. 

After explaining a group of exhibits 
illustrating the effect of the proposed 
ratings in the various territories, in the 
course of which Mr. Maguire asserted 
that rates in Official Territory would be 
higher than those in the south and 
southwest, he saked the commtitee to es- 
tablish ratings on petroleum and petro- 
leum products that would actually move 
traffic in Official Territory and at the 
same time would maintain “some sem- 
blance of equality with present commod- 
ity rate levels within other territories. 

Mr. Greely asked what portion of the 
total products moved on commodity rates 


as compared with exceptions ratings, and 
W. L. Travers, replying for the company, 
said practicaly all lubricating oils and 
greases in box cars and tank cars moved 
on exception ratings, except in the south, 
where they moved on commodity rates, 
and in the southwest where they moved 
on a combination of exceptions and com- 
modity rates. 

Mr. Greenly said the matter of move- 
ment by commodity rates as against 
class rates or exceptions was a_big 
problem. He added he thought shippers 
might assume that whatever was pro- 
posed would be competitive or related 
to whatever might, continue in effect by 
commodity rates in other parts of the 
country. In other words, he added, 
it might be assumed that Official Terri- 
tory lines were not going to price them- 
selves out of the business by “the tech- 
nicality of how the rates are published.” 

Mr. Maguire, said he hoped that was 
true, adding he had seen “our tank cars 
reduced from 65,000 in 1937 when we 
were a much smaller company, to 10,000 
today.” Mr. Greenly commented that 
that was another question, involving 
motor competition, and that he had 
referred to competition of the railroads 
in the different territories. 


Esso Standard Oil 


Herman J. Schroeder, for Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., New York City, subscribed 
to Mr. Maguire’s statement. 

He said it was impossible, without 
disturbing sensitive rate levels and re- 
lationships built up over many years 
of trial and error, to provide a uniform 
classification for nationwide application 
recognizing and superseding the exist- 
ing classification and exception ratings 
in accordance with the broad principles 
in the Commission’s decision. 

The whole approach, he said, was 
unrealistic because “on the one hand 
you must replace an unlawful classifi- 
cation with a lawful uniform classifi- 
cation.” The questions immediately 
arising, he continued, were in what re- 
spects were current ratings unlawful and 
what uniform basis would be lawful. 
He said the Commission did not attempt 
to answer these basic questions nor did 
it offer any pattern by which the com- 
mittee could be guided. Consequently, 
he added, “all of us are working in a 
blind alley.” 


He asked the committee to reconsider 
the proposed 35 per cent basis on 
petroleum with a view to recommending 
a realistic basis which would enable the 
railroads at least to hold what traffic 
they now had. 


Liquid Cleaner 


A. H. Caterson, Jr., for Renuzit Home 
Products Co., Philadelphia, and affili- 
ated companies, said the parent com- 
pany marketed petroleum, lubricating 
oils and grease, oil n.o.i.b.n., as a French 
dry cleaner. He said he was mostly 
concerned about less-carload shipments. 
On such shipments of refined petroleum 
products, he said, the carriers proposed 
class 55 in spite of the fact that class 
55 or lower was available in all territories 
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except Official. He said he understood 
that Official Territory classifications 
would be reduced on items with similar 
transportation characteristics, to the 
ratings, by exceptions or classification, 
in the other territories. He said class 
55, and certainly nothing higher than 
class 60, should be proposed on liquid 
cleaner, less-carloads. 


Socony Vacuum 


A. B. Gordon, for Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co., also subscribed to Mr. Maguire’s 
statement: He said that, at a time when 
railroads were seeking ways to retrieve 
and hold movements of petroleum prod- 
ucts, “we are amazed that your com- 
mittee has concluded that the classifi- 
cation ratings on these commodities 
should be increased.” Almost every day, 
he continued, rail representatives asked 
what rates must be published to regain 
traffic and, if the interests of the rail- 
roads were to be protected, he said, 
“these signs must not be ignored.” 

What should be the utmost concern 
to the committee, Mr. Gordon said, was 
that products of the petroleum industry 
were readily susceptible to transporta- 
tion by other methods, and that, with 
this kind of competition mounting, the 
railroads might think reductions in or- 
der. He said he thought the carriers, 
in their own interest, ought to seek 
uniformity by selecting the lowest rating, 
either classification or exception, as- 
suming the latter were to be cancelled, 
currently in effect on each product 
throughout the territories involved. This 
was not a radical proposition, he said, 
because, particularly in the south and 
southwest, commodity rates generally 
moved the petroleum rail traffic, where- 
as in Official Territory even the lowest 
current exception did not prevent loss 
of traffic to other methods of transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Gordon said that “we question 
your right” to adopt ratings higher than 
those prescribed by the Commission. In 
No. 17000, part 4, he said the Commission 
prescribed a maximum reasonable basis 
of 32% per cent of first class on refined 
and lubricating oil and added that 80 
per cent of the refined oil rate made a 
reasonable basis for fuel oil. Under the 
circumstances, he said, “we submit these 
proposals are illegal” and that, if neces- 
sary, the question would be resolved in 
the courts. 


Texas Co. 


C. H. Jones, assistant to the traffic 
manager, The Texas Co., said the com- 
pany had refineries in the west and 
southwest, and water terminals along 
the eastern seaboard, shipped its prod- 
ucts nationwide, and had an interest 
in ratings in all classification territories. 
He said its products moved generally on 
commodity rates throughout Southern 
and Western territories, and that it was 
assumed these rates would not be dis- 
turbed. 


The column 32% rating in Official 
Territory, established in 1932 by order 
of the Commission in No. 17000, Part 4, 
171 I.C.C. 286, was later subject to vol- 
untary reductions by exceptions ratings 
on refined oils in tank cars to column 29 
in Trunk Line and to column 30 in New 
England, with numerous commodity 
rates in effect to meet truck competition, 
particularly on short-haul traffic. The 
company’s records showed, despite those 


voluntary reductions, more and more 
traffic finding its way to the trucks, and 
a@ reversal of this trend could hardly be 
expected from increased ratings, Mr. 
Jones said. There should be no change 
in any of the present exception ratings 
or commodity rates on petroleum prod- 
ucts, he asserted. 


R. R. Hooper, traffic manager, Cities 
Service Oil Co., New York City, sub- 
scribed to the statements of Mr. Maguire 
and Mr. Gordon. 


Sheathing Felt Paper 
Mr. Siedle, for Armstrong Cork Co., 
said sheathing felt paper, item 35470, 
was originally assigned to docket No. 1, 
and at that time the committee proposed 
column 27%, minimum 36,000 pounds, 


for carloads, adding it was now proposing - 


column 25, carload minimum 40,000 
pounds, apparently accepting the excep- 
tion minimum weight basis, but not the 
exception rating of column 20. Whether 
the paper was used as sheathing or 
carpet lining, Mr. Siedle said, it should 
have the same ratings. He said they 
should be column 55 for less-carloads, 
and column 25 for carloads, minimum 
30,000 pounds, or column 20 if the mini- 
mum was placed at 40,000 pounds. 


Peat 

George A. Olsen, director, Jersey City 
Traffic Bureau, appeared on behalf of 
Premier Peat Moss Corporation, and 
Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., both of New 
York City, shipping item 36375, peat, 
n.0.b.in. from Canada to points in the 
United States. On this item the com- 
mittee proposed a less-carload rating of 
class 50, and a carload rating of 22%, 
minimum 40,000 pounds. The basis of his 
complaint was that the competitor of 
the companies he represented, although 
shipping over distances as much as eight 
times that of Premier and Atkins & 
Durbrow, did so under a commodity rate, 
not to be increased. Mr. Olsen said the 
companies he represented could not 
stand an increase “in any form, either 
on rating or minimum weights,” and 
asked the committee for “further perusal” 
of the commodity. 

Mr. Greenly said that, as far as Cana- 
dian competition was concerned, it 
might be assumed that the railroads 
would take care of shippers in the United 
States to protect them from outside com- 
petition. 

Plumbers’ Goods 


Statements on plumbers’ goods were 
made by P. M. Gish, general traffic 
manager, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation, and its sub- 
sidiary, C. F. Church Manufacturing 
Co.; W. M. Griffin, traffic manager, Eljer 
Co., Ford City, Pa.; and I. J. Fairchild, 
secretary, Enameled Cast Iron Plumbing 
Fixtures Association and the Vitreous 
China Plumbing Fixtures Association. 

Mr. Gish dealt with items 36560 to 
37010. Referring to plumbers’ goods, 
china or earthenware, cast iron enamel, 
and to plumpers’ fittings and water closet 
seats, he said shipping characteristics 
of those items had not changed, al- 
though there had been price increases. 
Speaking generally, Mr. Gish said it was 
felt the ratings proposed went far beyond 
preservation of carriers’ revenues and 
would produce rates unjust and unrea- 
sonable to shippers. 


On plumbers’ goods, earthenware and 
china, he said uniform ratings should be 
no higher than those already in exist- 
ence in all territories, i.e., class 45 car- 
load and third class, less-carload. He 
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said it was the consensus of many mem- 
bers of the industry that china plum)- 
ers’ goods should have the same rating 
carload as cast iron enamel plumbe:s’ 
goods, class 40, which he said should be 
maintained on the cast iron enamel 
products. As to less-carload ratings on 
cast iron items, Mr. Gish said third 
class rating was justified on all the 
items, including bath tubs, adding it had 
been his opinion for many years that 
first class, less-carload, on bath tubs, 
was excessive. 

The uniform classification on plum)- 
ers’ fittings, he said, should be no higher 
than third class, less-carload, the pres- 
ent rating by exception on which the 
traffic was moving. 

A class 100 rating would make dras- 
tic and unjustified increases on less- 
carload shipments of water closet seais, 
and the present class 85 should be re- 
tained, no change to be made in the 
present uniform carload rating, class 45, 
he said. 

Increases Claimed 


Mr. Griffin said the greatest portion of 
the Eljer products were manufactured 
and sold in Official Territory. He as- 
serted the increase on china or earthen- 
ware fixtures to class 85 less-carload and 
class 50 carloads meant an increase in 
classification rating alone to more than 
21 per cent less-carloads and 11 per cent 
carloads, and later said present rates, 
not including the Ex Parte 168 increase, 
reflected a 75 per cent increase over the 
June 30, 1946 rates. Similarly, he said, 
the increase from class 70 to 77% on 
cast iron enameled fixtures, less-carloads, 
resulted in an 11 per cent increase, while 
the proposed increase in carload rating 
from class 40 in Official and Southern 
territories to class 45 resulted in a 12% 
per cent advance, and from 37% to 45 
in Western Territory, meant a 20 per 
cent advance in rating. The present 
Official Territory rating of class 40 was 
ample for all territories, he said, adding 
it amounted to 8 per cent increase in 
the west. 


Mr. Griffin said there was no founda- 
tion for anything more than the present 
class 70 exception rating on plumbers’ 
chrome plated brass fittings and asked 
this to be established as the uniform 
rating on less-carload shipments. Class 
40, he said, for carloads, would be on a 
relative basis with class 70. He said the 
request for reduction in the brass car- 
load rating was substantiated by the 
present trans-continental rates on the 
company’s commodities. 


Mr. Fairchild, speaking for the two 
associations, said the proposed ratings 
were discriminatory in favor of steel 
plumbing fixtures. Among other things, 
he said, that, according, to the general 
observation of members, their products 
were moving in increasing quantities via 
non-rail carriers and arriving at destina- 
tion “on the average” with less damage 
than when shipped by rail. 


Books 


Leonard C. Hochberg, appearing for 
the American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., expressed opposition to the proposed 
increase in less-carload ratings for item 
37395, books, n.0.i.b.n. He said the pres- 
ent second class rating had been in ef- 
fect for many years and, therefore, “it 
is presumed to be reasonable.” He added 
that the Commission’s decision in No. 
29770, Less-Carload Rates Within Official 
Classification Territory, stated that exist- 
ing ratings on less-carload traffic, second 
class or higher, appeared to be reason- 
able and that such traffic was bearing its 
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just share of the transportation burden. 
He also said the committee should know 
that motor carriers were transporting 
an increasing volume of books, and that 
this tendency would be increased if the 
rating went to class 92%. 

Robert DeKroyft, for the National As- 
sociation of Publishers, also dealing with 
item 37395, made reference to the so- 
called “quarter books,” selling for 
twenty-five cents, distributed through 
magazine or periodical channels. He 
said it was felt those books should en- 
joy the same ratings and rates as mag- 
azines or periodicals. 

Referring to item 37410, magazines or 
periodicals, in packages, he said it was 
observed a reduction was proposed in 
the carload rating, and asked the same 
rating on the paper-bound books. 


Magazines 

A statement read. for L. H. Palmer, 
chairman, transportation committee, Na- 
tional Association of Magazine Publish- 
ers, speaking also of item 37410, said the 
ratings and rates that moved magazines 
in carloads ranged from 23 to 42% per 
cent of first class rates, and less-carload 
ratings from 50 to 85 percent of first 
class. He said there was little or no 
movement of carloads at ratings in ex- 
cess of class 35 and in excess of class 70 
on less-carloads. 

The best proof that the existing and 
the proposed ratings did not and would 
not move the traffic was the fact that 
over the years the railroads had to meet 
competitive conditions by establishing 
exceptions to class ratings, and com- 
modity carload ratings. He said the most 
surprising fact was that, in spite of the 
revisions of ratings by the railroads, 
51.28 percent of the 922,020,951 pounds 
of magazines shipped by publishers an- 
nually moved via rail, the remainder 
moving via motor carrier. 

He proposed that item 37410 read as 
applying to magazines or periodicals, 
also magazine parts or sections thereof, 
in packages on skids, with a less-carload 
rating of class 55 and a carload rating 
of class 35, minimum 24,000R. A note 
would show that the carload rating 
would also apply when shipments in- 
cluded books and paper patterns relat- 
ing to publications shipped with such 
articles not to exceed by weight 25 per 
cent of the weight on which charges are 
assessed. 


He said the proposal was justified by 
the decentralization of operations by 
members, publications being printed at 
two or three points, resulting in a con- 
siderable inter-plant movement of mag- 
azine parts and sections. He said pub- 
lishers generally were giving more 
thought to the advantage of decentraliz- 
ing their operations. The less-carload 
rating recommended, he said, was based 
on the contention that there was a large 
volume of magazines that would move 
via rail in less-carload lots from carload 
“break-up points.” 

Mr. Dumas remarked that the com- 
mittee continually found situations 
where exception ratings did not “mean 
a thing” and that commodity rates were 
moving the traffic. He asked why ship- 
pers did not have exceptions eliminated 
when they obtained commodity rates. 


Telephone Directories 
W. D. Rankin, rates and routing su- 
pervisor, Western Electric Co., New York 
City, addressed himself to item 37460, 
telephone directories, in packages. As 
against the committee’s proposal of class 
70 for less-carload shipments, and class 


40, 36,000 pounds minimum for carload 
shipments, Mr. Rankin suggested a less- 
carload rating of class 55, with a carload 
rating of class 35, 40,000 pounds mini- 
mum. 

He said a large percentage of all orders 
covering the printing of telephone direc- 
tors for the Associated Bell Telephone 
Companies were placed by Western 
Electric, and freight charges borne by 
the telephone company. He said he 
thought the present second class less- 
carload rating in all territories and the 
R26 rating in Official Territory and 
fourth class in Southern and Western 
territories, minimum 36,000 pounds, were 
too high. 

He said the willingness of rail lines in 
Official Territory to publish commodity 
rates no higher than class 35 would 
indicate that they also shared this 
view. 

The committee’s proposal, he said, 
was also too high and appeared dis- 
criminatory in comparison with other 
printed matter of like nature, particu- 
larly catalogs. Since 1931, he said, both 
catalogs and telephone directories had 
been classified the same as magazines 
and periodicals, but added he believed 
telephone directories should move on 
ratings lower than those for magazines 
or periodicals, or those proposed for 
catalogs 

Razor Blades 

A. C. Welsh said he appeared at the 
request of a number of manufacturers 
of razor blades and razors, representing 
about 95 per cent of the blade produc- 
tion. He discussed item 39141, razor 
blades, and part of item 39144 covering 
razors, other than gold or silver plated. 

He said ratings were uniform at pres- 
ent and that he did not understand 
why the committee proposed to increase 
both carload and less-carload ratings 
on razor blades and the less-carload 
ratings on razors, other than gold or 
silver plated. 


Mr. Welsh said, although he under- 
stood the committee had refused to 
accept such a suggestion by shippers, 
he again urged that any proposed in- 
crease in the uniform ratings be the 
subject of a separate proceeding rather 
than a proposal in “this particular pro- 
ceeding; and that the instant proposal 
can only operate to delay and impede 
the final accomplishment of a uniform 
er in all classification terri- 
tories.” 


Fourth Day 
Shippers of many commodities ap- 
peared the Committee on Uniform Clas- 
sification on the fourth day of hearing 
on the committee’s Docket No. 4 of pro- 
posed uniform ratings, prepared as a 
result of agreement by the railroads to 
offer such ratings in No. 28310, Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification, in which 
the Commission called for country-wide 

rail uniform class ratings. 


The shipper representatives repeated 
many times their conviction that in- 
creased ratings were being proposed 
rather as a means of adding to rail 
revenues than as a means of achieving 
uniformity. Without exception, they 
testified to a growing volume of truck 
shipments, and further diversion if the 
proposed ratings became effective. 

Items running from 42160 to 46235 
under the tool listings, were dealt with 
by George P. Byrne, a New York attorney 
representing Service Tools Institute, 
and James M. Stuart, general traffic 
manager, for the Stanley Tools and 
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Stanley Electric Tools divisions of 
Stanley Works, Inc., New Britain, Conn. 

Mr. Byrne urged the committee not to 
increase ratings on files or rasps, hand 
hammers, mechanics’ hand tools n.o.i.b.n., 
pipe tongs, tools, n.o.i.b.n., wrench sets, 
monkey wrenches, and wrenches, 
n.o.ib.n. These mechanics’ hand tools, 
he said, were shipped mainly less-car- 
load in easily-handled weight quantities, 
with an average density figure of about 
75 pounds a cubic foot. Present ratings 
were uniform, with a less-carload rating 
of class 3 generally, in all territories, 
with one or two exceptions, he said, add- 
ing there was no valid reason for change. 

He also asserted the railroads’ revenue, 


’ based on conditions as of June 30, 1946, 


would be preserved by applying the pres- 
ent uniform classification ratings to the 
appendix 10 scale of rates prescribed by 
the Commission in No. 28300, Class Rate 
Investigation, 1939, to apply to the uni- 
form ratings when adopted. 

Mr. Byrne also said a proposal to can- 
cel item 42635, mechanics’ and tools, 
n.0.i.b.n., with a present rating of third 
class less-carload and fourth class car- 
load, forcing the use of item 43030, tools, 
n.oibn., on commodities now shipped 
as mechanics’ hand tools, would increase 
present ratings on those items from 170 
per cent to 77% per cent of first class. 

In observing that the Institute had 
not opposed recent general increases for 
the railroads, Mr. Byrne said it was 
felt the protest against increased ratings 
was necessary because of the relatively 
permanent nature of classification rat- 
ings which, unlike rates, could not be 
quickly revised downward to meet chang- 
ing business conditions. 

He requested that items 42405, 42485, 
42720, 43083, 43090 and 43095 not be in- 
creased to the 77% per cent of first class 
level; that items 42635 be not canceled; 
and that item 43100 remain at Rule 26 
in Official Territory and fourth class in 
Southern and Western Territories. 


Official Territory Position 


Mr. Stuart observed that practically 
all mechanics’ hand tools and electric 
tools were produced in Official Territory, 
and that the proposed ratings in Docket 
No. 4 would, increase his company’s 
transportation cost over June 30, 1946, 
without including any of the general 
increases in rates since that date, 22.94 
per cent on less-carload shipments and 
8.29 per cent on carload shipments, and 
would require establishment of a plant 
on the western extremity of Official Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Stuart said ratings on the follow- 
ing items should not exceed class 70 for 
less-carloads, and class 50 for carloads; 
42620, mauls and sledges with handles; 
42650; mitre boxes; 42775, rulers or rules, 
n.0.i.b.n., iron or steel or wood; 42365, 
drill or auger bits. The following items, 
he said, should be rated class 50 for less- 
carloads and class 35 for carloads; 43060, 
steel wedges; 42165, bars, claw, crow or 
wrecking; and 20520, bed rail fasteners. 

Mr. Stuart suggested less-carload and 
carload ratings, respectively, on other 
items as follows: Item 42205, anvil tools 
and chisels, 70 and 37%; 42495, hatchets, 
70 and 40; 46235, yard stick or gauge 
stick blanks, in the white in boxes or 
crates, 55 and 30; and 42370, drills, hand, 
n.0.i.b.n., 77% and 50. 


A great part of the fourth day of hear- 
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ing on Docket No. 4 was taken up with 
testimony by members of the rubber in- 
dustry. Their presentations were pre- 
pared as a result of committee meetings, 
and the men who made the presentations 
were introduced by R. H. Goebel, secre- 
tary of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, of New York City. 

R. W. Wettstyne, general traffic man- 
ager, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., gave 
his attention to three items. For -.item 
39605, rubber accelerators or softeners, 
n.0.i.b.n., Mr. Wettstyne proposed column 
37% for carload movements in all terri- 
tories and a less-carload rating of col- 
umn 65, since, he said, those ratings rep- 
resented a true reflection of the percent- 
age relationship presently existing in the 
territory chiefly concerned, Official Ter- 
ritory, where he said the preponderance 
of the tonnage originated and was con- 
sumed. He said considerable quantities 
were moving by competitive methods of 
transportation, and that this factor 
should be given due consideration. 


Next, Mr. Wettstyne dealt with item 
39655, rubber, artificial, guayule, natural, 
neoprene or synthetic latex (liquid rub- 
ber) saying the commodity was closely 
related to crude rubber. He said existing 
rate levels on liquid latex were on the 
basis of 85 per cent of crude rubber 
rates and that this was a recognized 
fact in all rate-making bodies, but that 
the Committee on Uniform Classification 
in its proposed ratings did not recognize 
the bases on which the traffic had moved 
for years. Adoption of its proposed 
levels, he added, would disturb distribu- 
tion policies. Present average percentage 
relationships of existing rates on the 
June 30, 1946, scale of first-class rates 
for less carloads and carloads, reflected 
the “true levels” of column 25 for car- 
load and column 60 for less-carloads 
which the rubber association proposed 
to be adopted, Mr. Wettstyne said. 

Mr. Wettstyne then dealt with item 
30675, rubber, reclaimed, n.o.i.b.n. and 
39670, rubber, reclaimed, dispersed, liquid 
or paste, commodities he said were 
closely allied, with a “tremendous” an- 
nual tonnage. He proposed a column 25 
rating for all territories, with a 40,000- 
pound minimum. Interplant movement 
for manufacturer’s consumption would 
undoubtedly be loaded heavier, ranging 
up to 80,000 pounds, he said, but there 
was also a considerable amount of “trade 
sales” and consideration must be given 
to that fact. He added that “the ex- 
tensive use of motor truck competition 
in the movement of reclaimed rubber at 
their lower minimums should dispel any 
idea on the part of the uniform classi- 
fication (committee) to insist on any- 
thing different.” He suggested a column 
55 rating for less-carloads. 

Albert C. Metter, traffic manager, Mid- 
west Rubber Reclaiming Co., of East St. 
Louis, Ill., concurred in Mr. Wettstyne’s 
testimony. He asserted a 60,000-pound 
minimum was too high for a standard 
forty-foot car. 


Packing 


R. W. Corns, of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
offered a statement, prepared on behalf 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
on four items, three classified as packing, 
and one as bumpers or springs, rubber or 
rubber and steel combined. 


On item 34975, packing, asbestos, in 
the piece, compounded or reinforced 


with graphite, metal, rubber or other 
materials, in bales, barrels, boxes, crates 
or wrapped rolls, he said the association 
proposed a less-carload rating of column 
70, and a column 37% rating for carloads, 
30,000 pounds minimum. He said the 
packing had an exceptionally heavy 
density, a value of only 33 cents a 
pound, an extremely favorable claim 
position. He agreed with members of 
the committee that a 36,000-pound mini- 
mum might be acceptable. 

For item 35000, packing, rubber or gum 
compound, in the piece, made of rubber, 
gum, or similar compounds, including 
all packing other than asbestos packing, 
covered or treated with rubber, gum or 
similar compounds, in packages, Mr. 
Corns said less-carload ratings of 170 
per cent and 72 per cent of first class 
had moved the commodity for years. 
Existing levels at which the tonnage 
was moving should not be increased to 
the proposed rating of 77% per cent 
of first class, he said. Carloads should 
be rated at 37% per cent, 30,000 pounds 
minimum, he asserted. 

He then turned to item 35060, packing 
devices, forms or shapes, rubber or 
rubber and metal combined, in bags, 
barrels,. boxes or package 860, and said 
the association’s recommended column 
70 less-carload rating, matching a column 
70 less-truckload rating, reflected a 
higher rate level than the present rates 
when the tonnage moved on exceptions 
bases. Mr. Corns said the ‘commodity 
moved extensively intra-territorially and 
inter-territorially at column 70 and col- 
umn 72 less-carload exceptions ratings. 

On item 39635, bumpers or springs, 
rubber or rubber and steel combined, 
n.o.i.b.n., in packages, Mr. Corns said 
the. association proposed a less-carload 
rating of column 70 and a carload rating 
of 37% per cent, 30,000-pound minimum. 


Statements Filed 


Mr. Corns also offered statements he 
had prepared on three items. They were 
accepted without reading. They covered 
item 39975, tubes or tubing, n.o.i.b.n., in 
barrels, boxes of crates, on which a less- 
carload rating of column 70, and a car- 
load rating of column 55, 30,000 pounds 
minimum, were proposed; item 41915, 
tile, facing or flooring, asphalt composi- 
tion, on which a less-carload rating of 
column 55, and a carload rating of col- 
umn 30 with a minimum of 36,000 pounds 
were proposed; and item 41970, tile, fac- 
ing or flooring, rubber composition, with 
a less-carload rating of column 55, and 
a carload rating of column 35, minimum 
36,000 pounds, as the proposals of the 
association. 


Cloth and Leather Items 


Ross W. Bennington, manager, rate 
division, United States Rubber Co., said 
the members of the Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association shipped large volumes 
of items 12640, 12650, 12657, 12660, 12675, 
and 12680. He said a good many of the 
cloths included in the items were similar 
in construction, the only difference being 
the type of processing used to fireproof, 
waterproof or oil them. As a means of 
simplifying the various descriptions, the 
following blanket description was offered: 


“Colth, fireproofed, oiled or water- 
proofed, laminated or not laminated, 
n.o.i.b.n., in boxes, or crates, or in 
wrapped bales or rolls.” 


The aforementioned items, he said, 
could be canceled with publication of the 
suggested descriotion, since pyroxylin 
could be used for waterproofing, and 
synthetic resin and/or rubber could be 
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used for fireproofing or waterproofir: :. 
The ratings suggested were those su - 
gested for finished piece goods, he sa j 
column 55 to apply only on less-carloa: 5 
a column 45 carload rating to be estz»- 
lished, subject to a minimum of 30,( 10 
pounds. He observed that the carlo d 
rating would be differentially abc'e 
that applicable on unfinished pice 
goods and the use of pyroxylin, synthe ic 
resin or rubber could be termed a 
method of finishing. 


Artificial Leather 


In another statement, Mr. Benningtca, 
dealing with item 26170, artificial leather, 
said the association suggested a column 
70 for less-carloads as against the pro- 
posed rating of 7714, and that no excep- 
tion was taken to the proposed carload 
rating of column 45. This, he said, ap- 
peared to be an equitable rating in view 
of the transportation characteristics of 
the commodity. He said the description 
suggested was: Leather, artificial or imi- 
tation, n.o.i.b.n., in packages. Again he 
said the purpose of the description would 
be to eliminate the use of pyroxylin, syn- 
thetic resin or rubber to describe the type 
of artificial leather that would be ship- 
ped as they could not be distinguished 
by finish. 


He said several years ago a new 
method of manufacturing artificial 
leather had been discovered and ship- 
pers making that type were forced to 
pay a differential for “quite some time” 
because of the lack of a proper de- 
scription. Use of the description “arti- 
ficial leather” in place of the processing 
material or chemical would anticipate 
any change in the manufacture, he said. 


Rubber, Artificial, etc. 


H. J. Carroll, general traffic manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., said the 
less-carload rating, column 70, proposed 
for item 39665, rubber, artificial, guayule, 
natural, neoprene or synthetic, crude, 
was entirely satisfactory to the industry. 
However, he said, the column 37% pro- 
posed for carloads, minimum _ 60,000 
pounds, was not in accordance with the 
rates now in effect. The association, he 
said, recommended a carload rating of 
column 30, minimum 60,000 pounds. The 
column 37% rating, he asserted, would 
increase the present level of rates by 
about 20 per cent. 

Mr. Carroll then called on H. R. Wil- 
son, of the traffic branch of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, who said 
there was a uniform level of rates in 
keeping with the principles laid down by 
the Commission. He said the suggested 
column 30 rating was the nearest rating 
that would preserve the present level 
and make possible cancelation of com- 
modity rates and classification excep- 
tions. Mr. Wilson also asserted that if 
imported rubber was used the railroads 
got only the haul from the ports, while 
if the synthetic rubber was used the rail- 
roads got a long haul on the synthetic 
and also obtained revenue from the 
components. He added that “we paid 
last year over one million dollars on 
butadiene alone.” 

Mr. Carroll also filed a statement cov- 
ering items 39730 to 39760 inclusive, and 
39770, pneumatic tires and parts, asking 
a carload rating of 37%, with a mini- 
mum of 20,000 pounds, instead of the 
30,000 pounds proposed by the commit- 
tee, and a less-carload rating of col- 
umn 70. 

Testimony for the industry was com- 
pleted by L. B. Seitters, traffic manager, 
A. Schulman, Inc., dealing with item 
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30°35, scrap rubber. He said the com- 
miitee’s proposal was “out of line and 
reason” in relation to the monetary 
vaiue of scrap rubber. He said scrap 
rubber was not moving at the present 
time in very large volume, “due primarily 
to high freight rates.” Successive rate 
increases, he asserted, had shrunk origin 
po.nts closer to reclaiming centers, until 
it was no longer possible or profitable 
to ship from distances greater than 300 
to 400 miles. He also asserted there had 
been no advance in scrap rubber prices 
since mid-1946, while freight rates had 
gone up about 67 per cent. 

The way to regain the heavy rail 
movement of scrap rubber was not by a 
higher classification rating, said Mfr. 
Seitters, but by a lower “and more rea- 
sonable classification based on ratings on 
which the traffic can move more freely.” 
He asserted scrap rubber dealers all over 
the country were burning scrap tires be- 
cause it was no longer profitable to buy, 
sell and ship the material, and because 
scrap rubber could not be held in- 
definitely. 

He proposed a less-carload rating on 
scrap rubber of various kinds of class 50, 
with alternate class 20 and class 16 
carload ratings for 36,000-pound and 
50,000-pound minima, respectively. 


Rubber Tubing 


E. G. Siedle, general traffic manager, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., for 
item 39775, tubes or tubing, n.o.i.b.n., 
rubber, proposed a less-carload rating 
of class 70 in place of the proposed class 
8. He said he thought that proposal, 
resulting in an average increase of 1.02 
per cent, was “more just and reasonable 
than one which promises to penalize us 
by 22.44 per cent.” 


Mr. Siedle also proposed a class 60 
less-carload rating, and a class 32% 
carload rating, 36,000 pounds minimum, 
on item 40860, liquid soap, and continua- 
tion of a column 30 carload rating, and 
a less-carload rating of column 55, on 
item 41915, asphalt composition tile. 


Spices and Spice Seeds 


J.R. Miller, for the Glidden Co., doing 
business as Durkee Famous Foods, Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y., and for the 
American Spice Trade Association, dealt 
with 28 spice and related items, saying 
it was “confusing to know how” the 
committee arrived at the proposed 
changes in those items. He said certain 
basic foodstuff items had been given a 
uniform less-carload and carload rating, 
regardless of the commodity. This uni- 
formity now existed on practically all 
of the spices, both carload and less-car- 
load. He said the proposed changes 
broke down that uniformity on less car- 
load ratings on spices and spice seeds 
from one class, third, to four different 
ratings, ranging from 65 to 100, adding 
the same was true of carload ratings, 
which, he asserted, were broken down 
into seven different ratings. 


He said the committee should review 
the proposed ratings so that the present 
ratings of column 70 less-carload, and 
375 carloads, would be made uniform 
throughout the entire industry on all 
the items be showed. The items in an 
exhibit, after 18055, bay (laurel), mar- 
joiam, rosemary, savory, tarragon or 
thyme, ranged from item 39455, the basic 
“roots or spices” items to item 40080. 


Shells 


On behalf of the Potomac Poultry 
Fcod Co., of Baltimore, Md., G. F. Fells 
sc ¢ he took no exception to the rating 
Pp 


‘ided for item 40500, crushed oyster 


shell for poultry in bags, carloads, but 
did protest the proposed 60,000-pound 
minimum. He said while the company 
used a 30-ton minimum under Office of 
Defense Transportation order 18, since 
the close of the war, many distributors 
in a radius of 150 to 200 miles had dis- 
continued talking carloads in favor of 
truckloads. He said he believed a 50,- 
000-pound minimum would “prevent 
this from spreading further.” 


Steel Ware 


Stanley F. Cegelski, general traffic 
manager, National Can Corporation, 
New York City, said the bulk of items, 
40255 to 40490, in which he was in- 
terested moved less-carload, mostly in 
Official Territory, and that the com- 
mittee’s proposals would “saddle” the 
Official Territory trade with an increase 
of 22% per cent, with increases of 11 
per. cent in Southern Territory, and 9 
per cent in Western Territory. In con- 
nection with the various items he men- 
tioned, he asked that present ratings be 
retained. 


Cotton Softener 


L. K. Kallmyer, for Onyx Oil & Chem- 
ical Co., Jersey City, N.J., said the pro- 
posed increased ratings in item 40910, 
softener, cotton, glass fibre, rayon, silk 
or wool, n.0.i.b.n., would mean a 15 per 
cent added cost on carload shipments 
and a 23 per cent increase on less-car- 
load shipments. He included in his re- 
marks items 40810, sizing, n.0o.i.b.n.; 
40860, soap, n.o.i.b.n., liquid; and 40870, 
soap powders, which he said were in the 
general category of textile chemicals and 
were shipped in some cases with the 
softener. He said his company did not 
favor any increase in _less-carload 
ratings. He said it was his proposal that 
the present ratings remain unchanged. 


Spools 
W. E. Kasel, of the General Electric 
Co. traffic department, Schenectady, 


N.Y., speaking of item 41010, spools, 
iron, steel or wooden, or iron or steel 
and wood combined, said that, for old 
spools, a class 70 rating for carloads and 
a less-carload rating of class 40 would 
be proper. j 

F. W. Wilkinson, general traffic man- 
ager, Clark Thread Co., said his com- 
pany made spools in the white, and that 
they were one-trip containers for cot- 
ton thread used for home sewing. He 
said the company shipped 250 carloads 
a year between points in New Eigland 
and between New England and the 
south. He asked that wooden spools 
in the white be excluded from the item 
and asked the same rating as on burned 
wood in the white. 


Sprayers 

E. W. Honecker, for Trico Products, 
Buffalo, N.Y., protested any increase in 
ratings on item 41017, sprayers, n.o.i.b.n. 
He described the sprayer made by his 
company was one used for installation in 
automobiles to spray the windshield so 
the windshield wipers could clean off dust 
and mud. He said his company had 
shipped 7,000,000 pounds in 1948 by rail 
and, with the thought in mind of in- 
creasing tonnage, had recommended that 
customers accept carload instead of less- 
carload shipments. He asked that there 
be a class 40 carload rating, with second 
class for less-carload shipments. 


Mr. Greenly asked Mr. Honecker to 
send the committee samples or pictures, 
together with a statement of transporta- 
tion characteristics, as the committee 
was not familiar with the item. 
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For item 41209, clips, paper, steel wire, 
in boxes, George W. Young, traffic man- 
ager, Oakville division, Scoville Manufac- 
turing Co., Waterbury, Conn., speaking 
also for other manufacturers of clips 
used in the stationery field, opposed the 
ratings proposed by the committee. In 
view of the tonnage involved, he said, 
there should be a class 70 rating for 
less-carloads, and class 45, with a 24,000- 
pound minimum, on carload shipments. 
Not knowing. the ultimate level of the 
appendix 10 scale of rates, he said, his 
company was “in a quandary” to know 
the effect of the proposed ratings, but he 
added he did not believe the traffic 
would bear any increased transportation 
cost. The present 30,000-pound mini- 
mum was too high to permit movements 
of carloads, he asserted. 


Coil and Leaf Springs 


Opposition to proposed increased rat- 
ings on items 41085 and 41090, coil and 
leaf springs, from 55 per cent of first 
class, less-carloads, and 35 per cent of 
first class, carloads, to 70 per cent of 
first class and 37% per cent of first class, 
respectively, was expressed by Vincent 
J. Walsh, appearing for Williams and 
Harvey Rowland, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
He said the springs were a heavy, low- 
valued commodity with a sales value for 
original equipment of 11 to 13 cents a 
pound, and, when sold for replacement, 
a value of 12 to 17 cents a pound. He 
said the commodities were sold on a 
freight equalization basis, equalizing 
freight costs to the consumer at the 
nearest point of competition. He said 
the proposals to increase the ratings 
would force his company to withdraw 
sales from distant markets. 


He aksed that the springs be treated 
aS commodities of a similar nature, on 
which the committee was not proposing 
increases. He said 50 per cent of first 
class, less-carload, and 35 per cent, car- 
load, minimum 40,000 pounds, would be 
acceptable on the commodities made by 
his company, those being the ratings 
accorded locomotive steel springs. 


Desk Pen Sets 


James E. Davis, traffic manager, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N.J., pro- 
tested the proposed rating on item 41217, 
desk pen sets (pens with or without gold 
or gold plated points, ink wells, and 
bases). He said the proposed rating of 
200 per cent on the item was “vigorously 
opposed” because the Esterbrook sets 
were strictly utility items in the low- 
priced field, as opposed to high-priced 
luxury sets. He said the transportation 
cost was now 2% to 5% per cent of in- 
voice value, and would go as high as 11 
per cent under the proposed rating. He 
said ink stands in the current proposals 
were carried at 85 per cent of first class 
which, he added, was a proper rating. 
He showed samples and said it could 
be seen they were in effect ink stands, 
with which was shipped a moderately- 
priced pen. In answer to questions, he 
said the points were not of gold. He 
said the company would prefer a de- 
scription “desk pen sets (pens not of 
gold)” to any other type of classification. 


Sterilizers 


David Bellamy appeared for Wilmot 
Castle Co., of Rochester, N.Y., on item 
41325, sterilizers, n.o.i.bn., other than 
cabinet. He asked the committee not 
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to change from the present second class, 
less-carload, to first class, as proposed. 
He said the present second-class rating 
was adequate because the weight and 
value of the individual instrument steri- 
lizer was “normal” and the packaging 
exceptional. He observed that present 
ratings were uniform and that the pro- 
posal was an “increase across the board.” 


Steel Tanks 


On behalf of the Domestic Water 
Tank Manufacturers Council, Charles C. 
Warwick, general traffic manager, 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., directed his 
attention to carload ratings, as he said 
no changes had been: proposed in pres- 
ent uniform less-carload ratings on steel 
tanks. He asked that: the committee 
make a uniform classification related 
as closely as possible to the present Of- 
ficial Classification, and said the com- 
panies he represented would not object 
to the present rating in that territory 
for uniform application, class 60 for 
steel tanks, n.o.i.b.n., provided class 40 
was specified on the other types of tanks. 

He listed the items to which he re- 
ferred as steel tanks: item 41570, air 
pressure; 41635, expansion; 41637, filter 
or water softener; 41650, hot water stor- 
age; 41685, hydro-pneumatic; item 41705, 
n.0.i.b.n.; and 41830, water heater. 

J. B. Dobbins, for Quaker City Iron 
Works, referring to the types of tanks 
made by his company, said increases 
were putting his company out of the 
market, and that truck competition was 
making great inroads into the rail ton- 
nage. 


Lead Pencils 


Speaking for the Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Co., of Jersey City, NJ., F. J. 
Jones, its traffic manager, opposed the 
elimination of a third class exceptions 
rating on lead pencils, item 441255, in 
Southern Classification. He said the 
raw graphite cost was more than double 
the 1938 level, and “also the freight 
rate.” The freight rate on cedar wood 
from the northwest, he said, had in- 
creased from a 90-cent milling-in- 
transit rate in 1938, to $1.285 a hundred 
pounds. He said competition in the 
pencil industry was very keen and that 
it had been “quite a task” not to raise 
prices. 

Mr. Jones said the same study might 
be made with reference to item 41215, 
erayons; 41220, erasers; 41225, pen- 
holders, school pencils and penholder 
sets; 41265, pencil leads; and item 41285, 
stationery n.0.i.b.n. He cited ‘increases 
ranging from 10 to 30 per cent and said 
they were due to elimination of third 
and fourth class exceptions. 

William A. Sauter, traffic manager, 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., said a pencil 
could not be made smaller, and that 
the price could not be increased. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Jones’ reference to in- 
creases ranging from 15 to 30 per cent, 
Mr. Sauter said he had in mind instances 
where the rates would increase from 41 
cents to 89 cents a hundred pounds if 
the exceptions were cancelled. He said 
he hoped the railroads would eventually 
“find some level in the rate structure so 
industry may be able to carry on with- 
out continual fear of rate increases.” 

An increase in the carload rating on 
item 41370, stoppers, carboy, clay, to 


37% per cent of first class, and to class 
70 on less-carload ratings, was protested 


by B. R. Jenkins, traffic manager, 
United States Stoneware Co., Akron, O. 
He said the company had never enjoyed 
an exception or commodity rate, and 
had never requested them, because 
present ratings were considered just and 
reasonable. He said there was little car- 
load movement and if the class 70 
rating on less-carload shipments went 
into effect the company would have no 
alternative but to divert that tonnage 
to motor carriers. He said it was be- 
lieved a rating of class 50 for less-car- 
loads and class 35 for carloads would 
be just and reasonable, and were the 
maximum ratings the commodity could 
command without possible loss of busi- 
ness and revenue. 


Butane Tanks 


E. M. Lyon, general traffic manager, 
Burnham Corporation, Irvington, N. Y., 
objected to a less-carload rating of class 
85, and a carload rating of class 45, 
24,000-pound minimum, on item 41612, 
butane or propane gas system tanks. 
He said it appeared the committee was 
trying to protect revenues at the expense 
of the eastern carriers and shippers. Due 
to present rates, he said eastern rail- 
roads had lost a “vast” amount of 
business to the trucks and other compet- 
ing carriers. The proposed increase in 
ratings, he said, would make it impos- 
sible for his company to compete: with 
tank makers who had barge service 
available to them. He asked a class 40 
rating in the three territories, adding 
that the last 6 per cent increase in rates 
had taken his company out of the south- 
western market. 


Thermostatic Metal 


W. N. Frazee, for H. A. Wilson Co., 
Newark, N.J., said there would not be 
much traffic moving by rail if a rating 
of double first class went into effect 
in item 41877, thermostat metal. 

E. Schissler, for the General Plate 
Division, Metals & Controls Corpora- 
tion, also protested the proposed ratings. 
He said the thermostat metal should be 
rated equal to metals or alloys such as 
strip steel, n.o.i.b.n., item 25560, or sheet 
steel ware n.o.i.b.n., item 40445. He as- 
serted the proposed ratings would add 
$4.98 to the cost of shipping a hundred 
pounds of the metal from Attleboro, 
Mass., to Minneapolis, and $4.41 to St. 
Louis. Adoption of the ratings would 
necessitate shipping by motor truck 
wherever possible, he asserted. He also 
said while it was believed the material 
should have a separate classification, he 
did not believe it should be penalized by 
having a high freight rating applied to it. 

Both Mr. Frazee and Mr. Schissler 
referred to a motor carrier rating of sec- 
ond class that would go into effect, they 
said, in a few days. Mr. Dumas asked 
if the motor carriers had been informed 
of the value. 

Mr. Schissler introduced Paul G. 
Chase of his company. Mr. Chase asked 
a rating of third class for less-carload 
shipments. 


Tin Anodes, etc. 


G. B. Sexton, traffic manager, Vulcan 
Detinning Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., dealt 
with item 41987, tin anodes, and item 
41990, tin block, in bars, pigs, or slabs. 
He said the metal came from a detinning 
process. He said his company planned 
to construct a plant in New Jersey, and 
that it would be the only domestic com- 
pany producing the metal from ore. He 
said there were no deposits of ore in the 
United States and that the company 
would use imported ore from South 
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America, He opposed cancellation of * ie 
exception rating applying on the mei»), 
He also asserted the British controlicd 
the price, and that a user in Chicazo 
would not pay a 16-cent premium a 
hundred pounds, but would buy ie 
cheaper imported tin. Mr. Greenly sid 
it was “up to” the originating railroads 
to keep Mr. Sexton’s company in a con- 
petitive position. 

Mr. Sexton also objected to a Docizet 
No. 2 item, 11675, sodium stannate, which 
he said could be called a tin salt, on 
which he said the carriers proposed to 
replace the present second class rating, 
less-carloads, and class 45 carloads, with 
class 100 and class 55, respectively. 


Tobacco Companies Object 


For the American Tobacco Co., C. J. 
Weidinger, assistant director of trafiic, 
addressed his remarks principally to the 
proposed carload minimum weight on 
tobacco, unmanufactured. It was his 
company’s positicn, he said, that the 
proposed carload minimum of 24,000 
pounds on unmanufactured leaf tobacco 
when packed in hogsheads was too high 
and was higher than experience showed 
could be loaded in standard size box 
cars with a full floor load of hogsheads 
standing upright. 

He said railroad rate officials in the 
south were now giving consideration to 
a downward revision in the present com- 
modity rates on leaf tobacco because of 
“the terrific inroads which truck com- 
petition has made in the rail carload 
movement of this high volume of traffic, 
and, in an effort to permit the highest 
possible revenues to the carriers coin- 
cident with a reduction in commodity 
rates to meet competition, we have 
agreed to an increase in the carload 
minimum weight to 19,000 pounds.” 

He asked a minimum of 18,000 pounds 
on unmanufactured leaf tobacco, the 
same as applied in connection with car- 
load commodity rates, with few excep- 
tions, and column 40V rating which, he 
said, moved the preponderant part of the 
overall tonnage in the south. If it was 
felt a higher minimum must be made, 
Mr. Weidinger asked that it be not higher 
than 19,000 pounds. 

For P. Lorillard Co., D. J. MacMillan 
also touched on unmanufactured tobacco, 
and asserted that one of the main ob- 
jectives of the committee’s proposal was 
to eliminate the long-standing any 
quantity rating on leaf tobacco in hogs- 
heads, barrels and boxes, which, he said, 
“requires considerable shuffling of rat- 
ings.” He said a class 45 on leaf tobacco 
in bags, bales, boxes and bundles would 
result in increases in rates over the June, 
1946, 50K rates in Official Territory. He 
also objected to the 24,000-pound mini- 
mum, subject to Rule 34, and said the 
rating should be “about class 42 in order 
to about equalize the June, 1946, class 
50K rates.” 

As to item 42040, cuttings or scraps, 
he said most of its movement was in 
Official Territory in less-carload quanti- 
ties, and the proposed class 70 would re- 
sult in increased rates. On item 42065, 
tobacco stems, not ground, he said he 
had no objection to the proposed 24,000- 
pound minimum, when in bulk in car- 
loads, provided the proposed rating pro- 
— rates no higher than present 
rates. 


E. J. Longden, traffic manager, George 
W. Helm Co., makers of snuff, referring 
to item 42045, leaf tobacco, said it was 
proposed to change the rating in bulk 
in barrels, boxes or hogsheads, in pack- 
age 882, or in bulk in boxes with spaces 
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not exceeding two inches between boards 
on ends, from class 4 in Official, column 
50 in Southern, and fourth class in West- 
ern territories, to class 70 for all terri- 
tories, while the carload rating would 
be class 45, minimum 45,000 pounds, sub- 
ject to rule 34. 

As to item 42065, he thought the pro- 
posed class 65 less-carloads and class 35 
carloads, “definitely out of line.” He 
said any change in the ratings should 
await the clarification of the appendix 
10 scale of rates. Also, he said, he would 
not object to the higher minimum, but 
not subject to rule 34. He also said class 
70 on leaf tobacco would not properly 
reflect the difference in value between 
leaf tobacco and stems, adding the rat- 
ing on the latter should not be greater 
than class 55. 


Hearing Completed 


The Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion completed its five-day hearing in 
New York on its Docket No. 4, March 
18. Hearing at Chicago was scheduled 
to open March 21. 

Frank P. Green, for Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., of Philadelphia and St. Louis, said 
the uniform rating proposals meant in- 
creases, both carload and less-carload, 
on items 42115, adzes; 42150, axes, 
handled; and 42155, axes, without 
handles. On these, and other similar 
items, he said, there was a considerable 
amount of uniformity now, with most of 
the items taking a rating of third class 
in less-carloads. Carload movements, 
since the war period, he said, were 
limited, there being only a _ seasonal 
movement of carload shipments of axes. 
Mr. Dumas asked Mr. Green, since the 
latter was worried, how he thought the 
railroads might feel. Mr. Dumas said 
the average class 70 rate from St. Louis 
to 46 key points in Western Territory 
was $1.33, while the appendix 10 scale 
to the same destinations, at class 77%, 
produced an average rate of $1.18. 


Crow Bars, Files, etc. 


F. R. Wood, traffic manager, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, said 
the company “vigorously” protested in- 
creases proposed on items 42165, bars, 
claw, crow or wrecking; 42405, files or 
rasps, steel; 42475, grindstones, natural 
stone; 42635, mechanics’ hand tools, 
n.0.i.b.n.; 42775, rulers or rules, n.o.i.b.n.; 
42795, saws, buck, hand; 42835, shears, 
pruning or plant cutting; 43020, tool bit 
blanks, steel; 43030, tools, n.o.i.b.n.; and 
43050, vises, iron or steel. 

Mr. Wood used two of the items to il- 
lustrate the effect of the ratings, but 
said the company was similarly affected 
on all of the items named. He said the 
present cost of a shipment of item 
42165, claw, crow or wrecking bars to 
Denver, Colo., was .262 per cent of the 
invoice value, and under the proposal 
it would be .311 per cent, an increase 
of 18% per cent in dollar cost. He said 
the item was practically indestruct- 
able, and that the rate should be re- 
duced, not increased. 

He said there would be an increase of 
16 per cent in the dollar cost of ship- 
bing item 42405, files or rasps, iron or 
steel, to Denver, and again said there 
Should be a reduction and not an in- 
crease. 

Turning to item 39837, saw blades, 
Saws without frames or handles, or saw 
teeth, Mr. Wood said the description 
was not fair because it included cir- 
cular saws, a very heavy type, with band 
Saws, @ very light type. He said there 
was a difference in the shipping weight 


a cubic foot because of the way the 
Saws had to be shipped. A wide band 
saw, he said, had to be shipped in the 
form of a pretzel, giving a weight of 
eight to 15 pounds a cubic foot. A nar- 
row band saw could be coiled and stacked 
practically solid, with a resulting weight 
of 85 pounds a cubic foot, Mr. Wood said, 
while circular saws were stacked and 
had a weight of 105 pounds a cubic foot. 


Hand Oilers 

Saying that hand oilers were “simply 
oil cans,” sometimes furnished with 
pressure devices, usually made of steel, 
George R. Fraser, assistant to the traf- 
fic manager, Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., asserted his com- 
pany was deeply concerned with a pro- 
posed increase in item 42665 from first 
class to 125 per cent in the less-carioad 
rating. He said the oilers actually moved 
in less-carload quantities at class 1 rat- 
ing in Official Territory, from Official 
Territory to Southern Territory, and 
within the latter territory at an 85 
per cent exception rating, and from 
Official Territory to the west and south- 
west, and within those territories, moved 
at a 70 per cent exception rating, with 
ratings of 66 and 63 per cent for less- 
carload weights of 5,000 and _ 10,000 
pounds, respectively. He said there were 
no commodity rates. 

He said an increase to the 125 per 
cent basis would mean a tremendous in- 
crease in freight rates if, as the commit- 
tee had said, it must be assumed all ex- 
ception ratings would be cancelled. The 
increase would be exaggerated in Official 
Territory because of the higher level of 
the appendix 10 scale there, he added. 
He also asserted that the situation with 
reference to the hand oilers was dif- 
ferent than many other items on which 
Mr. Dumas and Mr. Boyle had been able 
to show that although the ratings had 
been increased, the resulting rates in the 
south and west would be lower. In the 
case of the hand oilers, he said, the rates 
would go up in all territories. 

Mr. Fraser said, in view of comparisons 
with other similar items, and the in- 
crease the industry as a whole would 
suffer, it would seem the rating should 
be 77% per cent and that “certainly a 
rating of 85 per cent would be the 
highest which could be justified in this 
docket.” 


Vises 


I. F. Jarvis, traffic manager, The 
Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn., and 
M. Kessler, vice-president, Athol Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. Athol, Mass., pro- 
tested increased ratings on item 43050, 
vises, iron or steel. 

Each said vises, instead of being 
shipped loose, were being packed in 
cartons. They asserted truck rates had 
been for some time lower than rail rates, 
and if the proposed increase in clas- 
sification went into effect, shipments 
would be diverted to the trucks. Each 
complained of the quality of rail serv- 
ice, and observed that they no longer 
had pick-up service from the railroads 
serving their communities. 

Mr. Kessler said that, because the vises 
were being shipped in cartons, there 
should be a decrease rather than an 
increase in the ratings. He showed ex- 
amples of increase in freight rates rang- 
ing from 44.2 per cent.to Denver, Colo., 
to 103.5 per cent to Chicago. 

Mr. Jarvis also spoke for the Ma- 
chinists’ Vise Association, of Urbana, O. 


G. W. Ammon, manager of traffic, In- 
ternational Nickel Co., Inc., told the 
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committee items 33155, nickel, 33240, 
nickel-copper, and 33325, nickel-iron- 
chromium alloy, had moved for the past 
fifteen years on exceptions ratings, 65 
per cent on less-carloads and 42% per 
cent on carloads, in Official Territory. 
Of a typical month’s shipments, he said, 
amounting to 21,000,000 pounds, 96 per 
cent moved in Official Territory, all but 
9 per cent in carloads. 

He said it was his conclusion that the 
committee had not entirely woven exist- 
ing exceptions ratings into the proposed 
uniform classification. The exceptions 
ratings, “required by the exigencies of 
commerce,” formed the proper pattern 
on which to determine the new uniform 
classification ratings, Mr. Ammon said, 
and added that uniformity had been 
substantially achieved through the ex- 
isting exceptions. He also said there 
were a number of “our items” moving 
on classification exceptions that did not 
appear in the current or proposed clas- 
sification, and, to this extent, the pro- 
posed classification was not “a finished 
volume.” 

While the Commission did not pre- 
scribe a class 424%, Mr. Ammon said, 
its direction for the limited number of 
classes prescribed could as properly have 
resulted in the committee’s proposing 
for the nickel items class 40 rather than 
class 45. Such a rating, he asserted, 
would enable the railroads to recapture 
traffic lost because of recent rate in- 
creases. 

Mr. Ammon .also said he wanted to 
stress the importance to his company 
and to the carriers of retaining present 
relationships of ratings under exceptions 
as they affected mixed carloads. He 
added that where the company now en- 
joyed a single carload rating to cover 
such shipments, the uniform proposal 
contemplated “no less than three differ- 
ent ratings.” 

As to less-carload ratings, he asked the 
committee not to disturb the class 65 
provided in Official Territory exceptions, 
saying that rating moved a very sizeable 
tonnage to smaller fabricators compet- 
ing with carload receivers, and reflected 
a reasonable spread under the class 40 
carload rating. 

For Fairbanks Co., of New York City, 
James H. Wallace, its general traffic 
manager, asked a third class rating on 
less-carloads, and a class 40, 24,000 
pounds minimum, rating on carloads, for 
items 43410, barrows, trucks or wagons, 
n.0.i.b.n., hand; 43475, hand carts; 43470, 
fertilizer hand cars; 46120, skids, 
n.0.i.b.n.; 44510, wheels, hand vehicles, 
n.0.i.b.n., iron or steel, with rubber tires; 
wooden or iron or steel and wood com- 
bined, with or without rubber tires; and 
44515, wheels, hand vehicle, n.o.i.b.n., 
iron or steel, without rubber ties. 


He said the baggage type of truck 
presented a paradox, in that it took up 
less room set up than knocked down, be- 
cause when shipped set up the railroads 
utilized its platform and the space be- 
tween the wheels for other freight. He 
said the only loss and damage claims 
were when a truck was lost. Then, he 
said, it was usually because a station 
agent kept a truck and put it to work. 
In such cases, Mr. Wallace said, his com- 
pany filed a claim with the railroads, but 
considered it “a sale.” 


E. G. Siedle, general traffic manager, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., as- 
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serted exceptions had been overlooked in 
the proposed ratings on wallboard, item 
44670, and item 44675, covering pulp- 
board or strawboard, with varying fin- 
ishes and preparations for shipment. 

For item 44670, he suggested a rating 
of column 22%, minimum 36,000 pounds, 
for carloads. For item 44675, he sug- 
gested a column 50 rating for less-car- 
loads, and the 22% rating, minimum 36,- 
000 pounds, for carloads, or its equiva- 
lent. 

Zinc 

Edward L. Keating, chief clerk, traf- 
fic department, New Jersey Zinc Co., 
dealt with item 46420, zinc or zinc alloy; 
plate, sheet or strip, n.o.i.b.n, and item 
46350, zinc or zinc alloy blanks or stamp- 
ings, n.o.i.b.n., flat. He asserted the ma- 
terial was produced only in Official Ter- 
ritory and consumed almost exclusively 
in that territory, only 10 per cent of his 
own company’s shipments in 1948 having 
gone into the south and the west, and 
only one per cent into the west. 

Mr. Keating said the proper basis on 
zinc blanks was the rolled zinc basis be- 
cause they were “just as much a raw 
material as the rolled zinc from which 
they are cut,” and because rolled zinc 
itself had to be further processed be- 
fore becoming a finished item. He pro- 
tested a higher carload rating on zinc 
blanks than on rolled zinc. 

He said a class 35 carload rating on 
rolled zinc and zinc blanks would repre- 
sent a maximum reasonable basis. Less- 
carload ratings on the zinc in the two 
forms should be no higher than class 
50, he said. 


Wheelbarrows 


H. J. Weiser, maintained a traffic serv- 
ice bureau at Middletown, Pa., repre- 
sented Jackson Manufacturing Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., and Buch Manufacturing 
Co., Elizabethtown, Pa., in opposing any 
change in ratings on wheelbarrows, steel 
or steel and wood combined, n.0o.i.b.n., 
item 43720. He asserted the proposals 
seemed inconsistent with other proposals 
in the same docket on other wheeled 
equipment. 

Mr. Weiser said the shippers he repre- 
sented asked that the  less-carload 
ratings on wheelbarrows be permitted 
to remain at the first-class level as cur- 
rently shown in Consolidated Classifica- 
tion No. 18, and that carload shipments 
be given a 40 per cent rating in all ter- 
ritories. 

In order to make the ratings uniform, 
he added, an exception rating should 
be published for intra-territorial appli- 
cation in Official Territory on less-car- 
load shipments, based on third class, 
set up or knocked down. This, he said, 
would provide the same rating as in 
effect on intra-territorial shipments in 
the other two territories. 


Nose Trucks 


On behalf of the American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., J. M. Davison, traffic 
manager, said for many years the less- 
carload rating on item 43585, nose 
trucks and nose truck parts, n.0.i.b.n., 
had been class 3 in all territories, so 
that the third or class 70 rating was 
already uniform. He said that, there- 
fore, no increase was justified “for the 
sake of uniformity.” He went on to say 
that Official Classification railroads had 
about 12 years ago given the item a 60 
per cent exception rating, less-carload, 





and, since 80 per cent of his company’s 
trucks were sold in that territory, it 
seemed reasonable to expect the excep- 
tion rating would be woven into the 
classification and a less-carload rating 
of not more than class 65 would be pro- 
posed. 

He asked a carload rating not higher 
than class 40, minimum 24,000 pounds, 
observing the committee proposed a 
rating of class 45. 

On item 44510, wheels, hand vehicles, 
n.0.i.b.n., iron or steel, with rubber tires, 
Mr. Davison asked a less-carload rating 
not higher than class 70. On item 44515, 
covering the wheels without rubber tires, 
he suggested a carload rating no higher 
than class 40. 


DuPont Statements 


Two statements were filed on behalf 
of the DuPont Co. 

On item 32887, motor fuel anti-knock 
compound, the company said there was 
no objection to a proposed increases in 
the 36,000-pound minimum to 40,000 
pounds, providing the minimum weight 
in tank cars was made subject to rule 35 
of the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion, as some tank cars could not be 
loaded to an exact 40,000-pound mini- 
mum. The company objected to increased 
less-carload ratings, observing that the 
traffic actually moved by column 70 in 
exceptions tariffs. It also said carload 
traffic moved in the same tariffs under 
column 40 in Official and Western terri- 
tories, and column 45 in the south and 
southwest. If the proposed carload clas- 
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sification ratings were approved with 
contemporaneous cancelation of excer- 
tions ratings, the company said, freig! 
charges would be increased 37% per ce: 
as to Official and Western territoric.., 
and 22% per cent as to shipments mo 
ing to the south and southwest. 

Another statement dealt with ite 
40910, softener, cotton, glass fibre, rayo: 
silk or wool, n.o.i.b.n., and contained «4 
objection to a proposed increase in les 
carload ratings amounting, it was said, 
to 18 per cent in all territories. 

The statements for DuPont were pr 
pared by J. A. Kenney, assistant traff 
manager. 


Union Carbide Ratings 


F. C. Tighe, assistant to the genera! 
traffic manager, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation filed a statement with 
the Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion in which he asked that the follow- 
ing ratings be adopted: 

Item 45740, wood flour, less-carload, 
class 60, carload, 22%; 45500, welding 
compound, less-carload, class 50, car- 
load, 30; 34285, lubricating oil n.o.i.b.n., 
same ratings as ultimately approved on 
petroleum lubricating oils; 39263, carbon 
racing rings, less-carload, class 60, car- 
load, 30; 35355, varnished n.0.i.b.n., less- 
carload, class &0, carload, 30; 35335, 
paint or varnish plasticizers or solvents, 
etc., less-carload, class 50, carload, 30. 

A minimum for carloads of 36,000 
pounds was requested for all items ex- 
cept 39263, on which a minimum of 30,- 
000 pounds was asked. 


oe. 





Uniform Classification Committee Holds 
Chicago Hearing on Fourth Docket 


Furniture Industry Asks That Present Less-Carload Ratings Be 


Maintained to Avoid ‘Violent Upheaval’ in Industry. 


Fibre 


Box Association Supports Position of Paper Industry. 
By N. C. Hudson 


The Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion opened hearings on its fourth docket 
in the Chicago Union Station, March 21. 
Among the items considered on the first 
day of the five-day hearing were airplane 
parts, batting, fibre boxes, bags, furni- 
ture, shoddy, silk thread, waste materials, 
wool, and yarn. 

Committee members who conducted 
the hearing were: A. H. Greenly, who 
presided; Robert E. Boyle, Jr., of the 
Southern Classification Committee, and 
G. H. Dumas, of the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee. 


J. R. MacDonald, appearing for United 
Air Lines in its capacity as a shipper, 
objected to the proposal to increase the 
ratings on item 1305, airplane parts, 
n.0.i.b.n., on grounds that “the indefinite- 
ness of the articles to be subject to 
these proposed ratings precluded proper 
justification for the proposed increased 
rating.” On Item 1320, cowls, Mr. Mac- 
Donald asked that the description be 
revised to apply to cowls tendered for 
shipment s.u. (set up) and also asked 
for a description for cowls k.d. (knocked 
down). The witness opposed a pro- 
posal to increase the less-carload rat- 
ing on item 1357, propeller hubs, from 
first class to 150 of first class, on grounds 
that such a rating—50 per cent higher 
than that on the completed propeller— 
was unjustified. 


Robert W. Buck, traffic manager, 
Stearns & Foster Co., Cincinnati, also 
appearing for a dozen other companies, 
objected to the proposal for a less-car- 
load rating of 125 on item 4250, batting. 
If the proposed ratings became effective, 
he said, they would increase the cost of 
manufacturing such items as clothing, 
bedding, furniture, packaging materials, 
automobiles and other commodities. Mr. 
Buck said the battings weighed 3% 
pounds a cubic foot. Asked to explain 
the difference between wadding and bat- 
ting, the witness said that wadding was 
glazed on one or both sides, was a little 
thinner than battting, was packed in 
machine-pressed bales, ran a _ little 
heavier in weight, and had a slightly 
higher value. Mr. Boyle suggested that 
the committee should either extend item 
4250 to include wadding, or make a 
separate item for the latter. 

Lloyd S. Cochran, vice-president, sales, 
Lockport Cotton Batting Co.., Lockport, 
N.Y., asserted in his presentation that 
the proposed ratings on cotton batting 
would destroy the distribution system 
for that product, and would “strip us of 
markets and customers which have been 
ours for over half a century. It would 
confine our sales activities to a com- 
paratively meager area centering around 
our manufacturing operation.” 

Mr. Cochran estimated that the na- 
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tion’s cotton batting market amounted 
to about $5,000,000 annually, and that 
under present rates, transportation costs 
amounted to about 11 per cent of the 
f.o.b. mill price. The proposed ratings 
would increase this proportion to nearly 
25 per cent, he said, and would put the 
cotton batting companies out of business, 
just as the wool batting makers disap- 
peared when ,the rates on their product 
were set at the proposed ratings on cot- 
ton. The witness suggested that the 
present exception ratings on cotton bat- 
tings, having been established by the 
Commission in the Cotton Piece Goods 
Case, I. & S. 3636, be maintained. 

Chairman Greenly replied that con- 
tinuation of such “low” exception ratings 
might be prejudicial by comparison with 
other articles in the classification. Mr. 
Cochran said he was interested in an any- 
quantity rating, and that most of the 
movement would continue to be less-car- 
load. 

F. E. Nute, of the Jnion Wadding Co., 
Providence, R.I., said 98 per cent of his 
company’s shipments moved to eastern 
destinations, 2 per cent going to Atlanta, 
Ga. The wadding was used for packag- 
ing, upholstery, and housecoats, he said. 
The committee’s proposals, asserted Mr. 
Nute, would restrict his trade territory 
and would increase the present rates by 
from 38 to 64 per cent. The wadding 
had a weight of four pounds a cubic foot, 
and a value of 40 cents a pound, he said. 

Chairman Greenly announced, as he 
had at previous hearings, that in can- 
celling present exception ratings, no ac- 
tion would be taken until the rate com- 
mittees in the various territories had 
docketed the proposals, at which time 
shippers would have full opportunity to 
discuss. 


“It is the obvious intention of the 
Commission to have most of the ex- 
ceptions cancelled,” he said. 

W. T. Benedict, Jr., assistant treasurer 
of W. T. Burnett & Co., Baltimore, pro- 
tested any elimination of exceptions 


ratings on batting. All his shipments 
moved less-carload and it was impos- 
sible to load 18,000 pounds in a standard 
40-foot car, said Mr. Benedict, to which 
other batting shippers agreed. Mr. 
Benedict recommended an additional 
classification under item 4250, with a 
12,000-pound minimum. 

L. W. Schurle, traffic manager, 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., Kan- 
sas City, said his firm approved the pro- 
posed lower dual classification ratings 
and minimum weights on item 45090, 
rags, n.0.i.b.n. 

Mr. Schurle told the committee that 
early in March a carrier proposal for 
a change in description in item 4252, 
batting, had been achieved. His battings 
_ a value of 52.1 cents a pound, he 
said. 

“Tf an any-quantity rating is pub- 
lished for item 4250, batting, we want 
the same for item 4252, battings com- 
bined with glass fibre,” he added. 


Fibre Boxes 


G. R. Gordon, traffic manager, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Chicago, 
appeared as chairman of the traffic 
cor:mittee, Fibre Box Association. 

“Qur position on fibre boxes and re- 
lated products is the same as that of 
the National Paperboard Association 
an: the American Pulp & Paper As- 
soc:stion as presented to you at the New 
Yo « hearing on November 4, 1948,” said 
M: Gordon. 

said his association had decided 
th the Commission’s decisions in 


Dockets 28300 and 28310 did not apply 
to exception or commodity rated traffic 
notwithstanding “certain academic re- 
marks made by the Commission.” 

“The Commission repeatedly during 
the hearing of these dockets refused to 
permit any testimony as to exception 
and commodity ratings and repeatedly 
stated that these bases of rates were not 
involved in the proceeding,” said Mr. 
Gordon. 

J. W. Deininger, traffic manager, 
Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, 
O., testified as chairman of the traffic 
committee of the Folding Paper Box As- 
sociation, Chicago. Mr. Deininger said 
the industry’s position was that the car- 
riers’ proposals went far beyond what 
was required by the Commission, and 
that his association took the same posi- 
tion as the rest of the paper industry. 


Says Case Will Be Suspended 


James P. Friel, traffic manager of Cen- 
tral Fibre Products Co., Chicago, said 
it “seems to be a foregone conclusion 
that when the classification is finally 
issued, it will be suspended and an ex- 
tensive hearing result therefrom.” 

“While we will still have our day in 
court, I feel I should call the committee’s 
attention to some inconsistencies in the 
proposed ratings on some of our prod- 
ucts as compared to the ratings on re- 
lated articles,” said Mr. Friel. 

He suggested “in the interest of a more 
simplified description,” that items 15585 
and 9460, egg case fillers and flats, be 
consolidated to read the same as the 
present description prevailing in Western 
Trunk Line Territory under both com- 
modity rates and exception ratings. 

Richard A. Hollen, traffic manager, 
Brown Container Co., West Monroe, La., 
protested the proposed carload minimum 
weight of 36,000 pounds on item 5880, 
fibreboard boxes, as unrealistic. Such 
a@ proposal if effected would force his 
company to concentrate on truck trans- 
portation, he said. 

Mr. Dumas remarked that the Com- 
mission had recently upheld the 36,000- 
pound minimum, in I: & S. 5484, and 
asked what was wrong with it. 

“We don’t want a single item to go to 
the Commission if we can settle it with 
you shippers,” he said, asking the box 
representatives to tell the carriers what 
was wrong with the 36,000-pound weight. 

Mr. Gordon said that the Commission 
in No. 5392 had prescribed a minimum 
weight of 24,000 pounds on corrugated 
boxes. The average loading in a 40-foot 
car, of 11,606 cars, was 27,000 pounds, 
only 8.2 per cent loading beyond 36,000 
pounds, he said. Mr. Gordon said he 
thought the Commission’s decision in I. 
& S. 5484 was “very improper.” 

“How do you account for the fact we 
have documentary evidence that jute 
boxes will load substantially beyond 
36,000 pounds?” asked Mr. Dumas. 

“You must take into account all the 
items that fall in this category,” replied 
Mr. Gordon. “Jute boxes are approxi- 
mately 30 per cent heavier than kraft.” 

The witness told Chairman Greenly 
that he objected to the alternate mini- 
mum because “they mean so little.” 


C. L. Fenstermaker, traffic manager, 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
said he appeared for the Paper Pail As- 
sociation, the Paper Food Tray Associa- 
tion, and the Paper Plate Association, 
and took the same position as the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association. 

Roy CC. Kincaid, traffic manager, 
Charles Schwartz Co., Chicago, objected 
to the proposed ratings on item 3640, 
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cotton bags, n.o.i.b.n. He said the truck- 
load rate on this item, New York to 
Chicago, was now 20 cents under the 
rail rate. 

F. J. Danner testified as charman of 
the freight classification and traffic com- 
mittee, Textile Bag Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Inasmuch as burlap bagging, 
woven paper fabric bagging, woven cot- 
ton mesh bagging and cotton bagging 
were highly competitive, said Mr. Dan- 
ner, his committee felt these items should 
be grouped in the Uniform Classifica- 
tion with a carload rating of class 35 
and less-carload rating of class 50. 

His committee proposed a carload rat- 
ing of class 37% and less-carload rating 
of class 55 on bags, cotton, burlap, or 
woven paper fabric, minimum weight 
of 30,000 pounds. 

Mr. Danner asked that the ratings on 
barrel covers be no higher than on burlap 
or cotton bags. 


Fur-Lined Clothing 


H. R. Fritz, of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, speaking on items 12930-35- 
40, clothing, fur or fur lined, n.o.i.b.n., 
proposed that the railroads establish a 
released valuation “rather than the ac- 
tual value which now moves nothing by 
rail.” 

Chairman Greenly said it was difficult 
to get the Commission to approve a pro- 
posal for released valuation. 

A. A. Raphael appeared for the New 
England Paper & Pulp Traffic Associa- 
tion, Boston, to oppose the proposed 
ratings on several items. On item 14305, 
partitions, he proposed a less-carload 
rating of class 55. 


Explosives 


Elmer F. Streib, of Cincinnati, sub- 
scribed to the statement made at the 
New York hearing by H. S. Farrow, on 
behalf of the Institute of Makers of Ex- 
plosives (see Traffic World, March 19, 
p. 25). Regarding the discussion at the 
New York hearing, Chairman Greenly 
said that the committee proposed no 
changes because of pending government 
complaints, and that when the com- 
plaints had been disposed of, the com- 
mittee would be in a position to propose 
changes in the classification. 


Furniture 


The remainder of the March 21 hear- 
ing was devoted to a lengthy discussion 
of the transportation problems of the 
furniture industry and the proposed 
ratings on furniture items. 

R. F. Bowman, president and manag- 
ing director, National Furniture Traffic 
Conference, Inc., presented a 26-page 
statement. 

“In no other important industry is the 
weight of the package, the cost of the 
package and the transportation charges 
in relation to the value of the mer- 
chandise so important as it is in the 
furniture industry,” he said. 


Mr. Bowman said the principal market 
of furniture was in Official Territory, 
but that furniture was produced in 47 
states. In any equalization, he said, the 
ratings and rates in Western Territory 
“must be reduced and the western lines 
must correct any loss in revenue through 
greater divisions of the through rate.” 
He said that under the proposed ratings, 
it would be impossible for any interter- 
ritorial shipments of furniture to be 
made by rail, and added that the fur- 
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niture manufacturers throughout the 
country were “appalled by the implica- 
tions of these proposals.” 

The furniture conference, he said, was 
strongly opposed to the present excep- 
tions ratings being supplanted by multi- 
ples of the first class ratings. 


‘Furniture Is Furniture’ 


“Furniture is furniture,” exclaimed 
Mr. Bowman. “You cannot draw a line 
of demarcation between the various 
categories of furniture without creating 
untold unduly prejudicial situations. 
The real merit of the exceptions ratings 
on which furniture moves today lies in 
the fact that all set up furniture is 
grouped as a complete whole and given 
one rating of first class, with a second 
class rating on k.d. furniture.” 

Under the committee’s formula, he 
said, situations would arise where an 
overstuffed chair would be rated class 
175 and the matching davenport, class 
150, though the matching chair would 
have a greater density. 

“All set up furniture should be given 
one rating,” he said. “The average car- 
loading of furniture, which is better 
than nine tens per car, fully warrants 
a first class rating on s.u. furniture and 
second class on k.d. furniture. To treat 
furniture any other way will merely 
create chaos. ... The theory we ex- 
pound here is not new. It has been 
practiced by the railroads for nearly 
two decades. About 85 per cent of the 
household goods are furniture and yet 
you have not drawn a line of demarca- 
tion on the household goods category 
based on weight densities. We find the 
same situation in luggage, pottery and 
dry goods... .” 


On Furniture Claim Record 


If the present carrier proposal was 
predicated on the damage record of the 
past, continued Mr. Bowman, “the 
remedy has already been applied at a 
cost of $36,500,000 annually to the 
furniture industry through the medium 
of new packing requirements which 
became effective February 1, 1948. Be- 
cause of the six to eight months’ lag in 
the filing of claims, it will be a year or 
more before we will know the effect of 
the new packing requirements on the 
claim account.” 

The furniture traffic conference spokes- 
man said that new packaging costs now 
represented 6.15 per cent of the selling 
price, and increased the shipping weight 
an average of 10.8 per cent. 


Carload Proposal on Furniture 


Taking up the carload graduated 
scale of minimum weights and ratings 
proposed, Mr. Bowman observed that the 
committee suggested seven minimum 
weights and ratings starting at class 
77% and graduating down to class -45. 

“The conference suggests that the 
ratings start at class 70 for a 10,000- 
pound car and graduate down to class 
40 for a 36,000-pound minimum car,” he 
said. “We also believe that the mini- 
mum weight on cars exceeding 40 feet 
9 inches in length should be increased 
only 25 per cent ... inasmuch as a 
maximum of only 25 per cent more space 
is available in a 50-foot car. What’s 
more, it doesn’t cost 25 per cent more 
to haul a 50-foot car than it costs to 
haul a 40-foot car. 

“We also believe that the minimum 





weights of 15,000, 18,000, and 22,000 
pounds should be substituted for the 
16,000, 20,000, and 24,000-pound mini- 
mums proposed.” 

When the hearing resumed following 
luncheon, members of the committee 
questioned Mr. Bowman on his state- 
ment. 

“You ask two less-carload ratings on 
furniture, on set up and knocked down,” 
said Chairman Greenly. “Why should 
you have seven carload ratings?” 

“Because there are mixtures of furni- 
ture, which don’t always run the same,” 
replied the witness. “The smaller stores, 
too, should have lower minima.” 

Mr. Bowman explained that the new 
packaging cost the industry an additional 
$25,000,000 annually, and that the added 
freight on the weight of the packaging 
cost was $11,500,000 annually. 

“Assume that the railroads do not 
want to maintain truck competitive rates 
—would you still want one less-carload 
rating?” inquired Mr. Boyle. 

“We don’t think it right that one 
manufacturer’s chair be rated double 
first class while another manufacturer, 
across the street, gets a rating of class 
150 on his davenport,” replied Mr. Bow- 
man. 

Chairman Greenly said that the car- 
riers had taken a sampling of furniture 
weights, by weighing 3,000 different items 
at inspection stations, and that. the aver- 
age weight was well below the 6% 
pounds a cubic foot claimed by Mr. Bow- 
man. The latter suggested that the car- 
riers’ average weight may not have been 
a weighted one. 

Charles J. Darcy, of Chicago, appear- 
ing for the National Retail Furniture 
Association, concurred in Mr. Bowman’s 
statement, as did the following: W. H. 
Gleason, secretary, metal goods division, 
National Association of Bedding Goods 
Manufacturers, Chicago; Ben Ugelow, 
secretary, traffic committee, National Re- 
tail Furniture Association; C. A. Washer, 
Sears, Roebuck Co., Chicago; H. R. Fritz, 
for Montgomery Ward; J. C. McCarthy, 
secretary, National Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, and, in most re- 
spects, A. E. Bocher, traffic manager, 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 





Agreement Brings End to 
40-Hour, Wage Dispute 


Representatives of railroad manage- 
ment and sixteen operating unions an- 
nounced March 20 at Chicago the sign- 
ing of an agreement bringing to an end 
an eleven-months old controversy over 
wages and hours. 


The settlement was on the terms of 
recommendations made by a Presiden- 
tial emergency board October 18, 1948. 
It calls for a 40-hour work-week, effec- 
tive September 1, and a wage increase of 
seven cents an hour retroactive to Oc- 
tober 1, 1948. Penalty overtime of time- 
and-a-half will be pvaid for over eight 
hours a day and when more than five 
8-hour days are worked in one week. 
There will, however, be no overtime for 
Saturday and Sunday work when such 
days constitute part of the five-day 
week. 

Under the agreement, the railroads 
retain the right to “stagger” the work 
week so that employes required for Sat- 
urday and Sunday operation may be re- 
quired to work on those days, without 
penalty wage payments. The board 
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estimated the 40-hour week and the 
wage increase would add $640,000,000 to 
the railroads’ annual payroll. 





Milwaukee Gets Annual 


Port Authorities’ Meeting 


The American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, by action of its executive com- 
mittee, will hold its next annual meeting 
at Milwaukee, Wis., October 12, 13, i4 
and 15. H. C. Brockel, director of the 
Port of Milwaukee and president of the 
port association, extended the city’s invi- 
tation to meet there on behalf of Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler and various Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin civic and _ industrial 
groups. Decision to meet at Milwaukee 
was made by the executive committee 
at a meeting in Washington, D. C. 

At a luncheon given for government 
Officials interested in port and harbor 
development. guests included Chairman 
Smith and other members of the Mari- 
time Commission; Admiral Joseph F. 
Farley, commandant. U. S. Coast Guard; 
Read Admiral A. J. Wellings, assistant 
chief of naval operations, U. S. Navy 
Department; Brig. General F. S. Besson, 
assistant to the Chief of Transportation, 
Department of the Army; Lt. Colonel 
Richard L. Jewett, Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army; and others; 


Senate Passes Measure 
To Amend I.C. Act 


The Senate on March 18 passed S. 
256, the so-called “omnibus bill” to 
amend the interstate commerce act, in- 
troduced by Senator Reed, of Kansas, 
and sent the bill to the House for further 
action (see Traffic World, March 5, p. 
60). 

Described as “noncontroversial” in the 
report on it by the Senate interstate and 
foreign commerce committee, the bill 
embodies several legislative proposals 
recommended by the Commission, in- 
cluding authority for the Commission to 
inspect records of, and ‘require reports 
from, associations of carriers subject to 
its regulation. 

The bill as passed by the Senate com- 
prises 22 sections. Section 1 would re- 
vise the designation of subparagraphs of 
paragraph 5, section 1 of the act. Sec- 
tion 2 extends I.C.C. authority to regu- 
late extension of credit by carriers 
subject to part I to express companies. 

Section 3 authorizes the Commission 
to dispense with hearings in “pro forma” 
rail consolidation or merger cases, under 
stated conditions. Section 4 of the 
bill exempts from I.C.C. authorization 
certain transactions involving street, 
suburban or interurban electric railways. 
Section 5 gives the Commission author- 
ity to designate the types of agreements 
or contracts between carriers which 
must be filed with it. 

Sections 6, 14 and 19 of the bill are 
designed to simplify I.C.C. procedure in 
serving notice on interstate carriers. 
Sections 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 20, 
21 and 22 would enable the Commission 
to require associations or organizations 
maintained by two or more carriers to 
make reports to it and to make available 
to it their files. Section 15 would give 
the Commission the alternative of in- 
stituting a civil, rather than a criminal, 
action against a motor carrier found in 
violation of the interstate ‘commerce ct. 
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Shippers Stress Threat of Diversion; 
At Ex Parte 168 Hearing in Chicago 


Single- and Multiple-Area Producers of Salt Clash Over Question 


Of Percentage Method of Increasing Freight Rates. Orr Says 


Railroads Charge Too Much on Some Traffic, Not Enough on Rest. 
By N. C. Hudson 


Commissioner Aitchison announced 
that Examiner McGrath would hear the 
testimony of the gypsum industry in a 
side hearing, as the afternoon session 
of the third day of the Chicago hearing 
in Ex Parte 168 began (see Traffic 
World, March 19, p. 49). 

R. E. Webb then introduced a number 
of witnesses from the single-area salt 
producers, at the main hearing. 

Ray V. Harron, of New York City, di- 
vision traffic manager, General Foods 
Corporation, appearing for his company’s 
Diamond Crystal Salt and Colonial Salt 
divisions, said his position was that the 
rates on salt should not be increased. 
“If, however, the Commission finds that 
the carriers need additional revenue,” 
he said, “we ask that any increase in 


the rates on salt be in a flat cents- 
per-100-pound basis, and not on a per- 
centage basis.” 


Single-Area Salt Producers 


Mr. Harron said that the seller ab- 
sorbed the difference in freight rates 
between his producing point and the 
lowest rate from any other producing 
point. “We believe a percentage in- 
crease will tend to dry up the long-haul 
traffic in salt, and that the remaining 
short-haul traffic will go by motor,” he 
said. “The greater the difference in 
freight rates between producers, the less 
able are the higher-rated producers to 
compete. 

Mr. Webb said that the so-called sin- 
gle-area producers had to compete with 
the two multiple-area producers, Inter- 
national Salt Co., Inc., and the Morton 
Salt Co. These two producers, in veri- 
fied statements, had opposed any in- 
crease in this proceeding but urged that, 
if any increases were granted, they be 
on a percentage basis, he said. The 
Single-area producers, on the other hand, 
wanted the increases, if any, restricted 
to not more than 1 cent a 100 pounds, 
or 20 cents a ton. 

Mr. Harron said that his own com- 
pany, which in 1945 shipped no salt by 
truck, was now shipping 20 per cent of 
its total production that way. 

“We have also discontinued shipping 
to our long-haul markets in Southern 
Freight Association and Western Trunk 
Line territories,” he said. 

t the Commission found it necessary 
to zrant an increase, Mr. Harron said, 
he asked that salt be increased a flat 
am-unt, 1 cent a 100 pounds. He said he 
als» opposed the interim increase. 


J. Bachman, vice-president, traffic 
ar sales, Jefferson Island Salt Co., 


Louisville, also touched on the competi- 
tive situation between the single- and 
multiple-area salt producers. 

“It is apparent,” he said, “that the salt 
companies who have producing plants in 
many or all of the producing fields of 
this country would not be seriously in- 
jured by a percentage increase in salt 
rates, for the reason that they could ship 
from one of their plants, on the lowest 
or equal rates, to most of the consum- 
ing destinations; and the percentage in- 
crease in salt rates would have the effect 
of greatly reducing their competition 
from the one-plant producers in much 
of this territory.” 

Mr. Bachman also said that any per- 
centage increase would be particularly 
injurious to the long-haul shipper, “par- 
ticularly since the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the cement case.” 

“We believe that the rates on salt have 
already reached a level where an in- 
crease in rates would not produce a 
corresponding increase in carrier rev- 
enue, but instead would decrease the 
long-haul traffic and tend to localize the 
distribution; and this short-haul distri- 
bution is very susceptible to truck move- 
ment,” he said. 

Mr. Bachman made the same request 
as the previous witnesses relative to the 
maximum of not more than 1 cent a 100 
pounds, and asked that, if any increase 
was allowed, a rule be incorporated for 
disposition of fractions similar to the 
rule outlined in paragraph 15 of the 
Commission’s findings in Ex Parte 166. 

“By far the larger portion of salt 
shipped from (our plant at) Jefferson 
Island, La., during 1948 took the maxi- 
mum increase of $1.80 per ton,” said Mr. 
Bachman. “We believe that when an in- 
crease of $1.80 per ton in transportation 
costs produces additional revenue to the 
carriers of only 43 cents a ton on salt, 
certainly salt rates have reached a point 
where they should not be further in- 
creased, especially in view of the fact 
that the average freight rate paid is far 
in excess of the value of the salt. We 
doubt very much if a further 13 per 
cent increase in rates would produce 
any additional revenue for the railroads; 
and so far as we are concerned, it is 
my opinion the result would be only to 
further restrict our market.” 

Mr. Aronson asked the witness if the 
railroads had not given the salt com- 
panies a low export rate to New Orleans. 
When the witness answered in the af- 
firmative, Mr. Aronson asked if that 
lower rate might not have contributed 
to the 43-cent figure mentioned above— 


that is, tended to bring down the gross 
revenues of the carriers on a tonnage 
basis. 

The witness said he did not know 
how much tonnage his company shipped 
to New Orleans on the export rates. 


Discussion of Price Policies 


“How has the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the cement case affected your 
pricing procedure?” asked Mr. Aronson. 

“It hasn’t, yet,” replied the witness, 
adding that the absorption method of 
pricing was the procedure followed gen- 
erally by the single-plant salt producers. 

“Does that mean you are selling the 
same identical product to different cus- 
tomers at different locations at different 
prices?” inquired Mr. Aronson. 

“Tt means the less freight we absorb, 
the more we receive for the same prod- 
uct,” was the reply. 

At this point, Mr. Webb vigorously 
objected, 

“Does the gentleman represent the 
Department of Justice?” he asked Mr. 
Aronson. 

The chairman sustained the objection. 

“IT call the Commission’s attention to 
the fact this witness’ testimony and 
recommendation is predicated exclusively 
on the competitive situation,” declared 
Mr. Aronson. 

George Bryan, traffic manager of the 
Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kan., said 
that he had recently investigated the 
truck movement of his salt to five states, 
and had found that in 1946 to Colorado 
the trucks handled 9.3 per cent of the 
total tonnage shipped, and in 1948 the 
trucks handled 28 per cent. Truck ship- 
ments to Missouri increased from 13.7 
per cent to 26.8 per cent, he said; to 
Nebraska, from 38.3 per cent to 53.5 per 
cent; to Oklahoma, from 16.8 per cent to 
41 per cent, and to Iowa, from 0.8 per 
cent to 6.4 per cent. As had the other 
witnesses, Mr. Bryan asked that no in- 
crease be granted in the salt rates, but 
that if the Commission decided other- 
wise, any increase be a flat one not to 
exceed 1 cent a 100 pounds. 

L. T. Hardy, district sales manager of 
the Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis, Mo., testi- 
fied that any further rail rate increase 
would reduce his company’s sales terri- 
tory. The proportion of his salt moving 
to market by truck had grown from 3 
per cent in 1946, to 9 per cent in 1947, 
and to 14 per cent in 1948, he said. 

Mr. Hardy told Mr. Aronson that the 
single-plant producers had _ discussed 
their joint recommendation for a 1-cent- 
a-100-pounds increase. Such an increase 
would represent roughly a three per cent 
— in the freight rate on salt, he 
said. 


Statements of Multiple-Area Producers 

Verified statements were submitted to 
the Commission by Darrell H. Smith, 
Jr., in behalf of the International Salt 
Co., Inc., the Cayuga Rock Salt Co., and 
the Watkins Salt Co.; and by A. B. 
Costello on behalf of the Morton Salt Co. 

Mr. Smith asserted that the rates on 
bulk salt for the shorter hauls had been 
increased proportionately far more than 
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the rates for the longer hauls in Ex 
Parte 162 and 166, and said that it was 
particularly bulk rock salt which was 
being transported in increasing volume 
by motor truck and water. Whereas, in 
1945, 7 per cent of the total production 
of all the International Salt Co.’s plants 
was shipped by truck and water, in 1948, 
15 per cent moved by those means, he 
said. 

“To put it more strongly,” he con- 
tinued, “while total production of our 
company between 1945 and 1948 increased 
10 per cent, tonnage shipped by truck 
and water, in the same period, increased 
138 per cent. This growing volume of 
salt moving by motor truck and water 
is virtually all short-haul traffic.” 

Mr. Smith said the companies he rep- 
resented had not been benefited by the 
hold-downs of 6 cents and 3 cents a 100 
pounds prescribed in the Commission’s 
decisions in Ex Parte 162 and 166. 

“The only beneficiaries,” he said, 
“have been the producers with facilities 
in one territory only, whose dominant 
tonnage is high value, light-loading 
package evaporated salt moving long 
distances into other consuming terri- 
tories, which tonnage has not been made 
to bear its fair share of the transporta- 
tion burden . .. and the producers with 
plants only in the southwest seeking | to 
retain long haul large consumption 
markets for rock and evaporated salt, at 
the major C.F.A. border points such as 
Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati.” 

In conclusion; Mr. Smith stated, con- 
cerning the carrier proposal for a uni- 
form 13 per cent increase, that it “is 
reasonable, equitable in nature, and is 
one which the International Salt Co. 
and the other companies which I repre- 
sent could support wholeheartedly were 
it not for the further diversion of traf- 
fic that seems almost certain to follow 
if the increase is granted.” 

He urged that, if the Commission 
deemed any increase necessary, such in- 
crease be a percentage increase without 
maximum, held as low as possible, and 
applied uniformly in and between all 
territories. 


Also Stresses Diversion to Trucks 


Mr. Costello in his statement for Mor- 
ton Salt onpposed any increase in rail 
rates beyond those authorized in Ex 
Parte 166. 

“We submit that a great amount of 
the salt traffic has now been lost by the 
railroads to competitive motor carriers 
and that a large additional volume will 
be lost in the event rail freight rates 
continue on a higher level than those of 
the trucks,” he said, adding that should 
any increase be granted, it should be on 
a low percentage basis uniformly applied 
in all territories, “thus reflecting a lower 
increase, in cents per hundredweight, on 
the short haul traffic which is so par- 
ticularly vulnerable to motor transpor- 
tation.” 

In a separate statement on salt cake 
and muriatic acid, Mr. Costello opposed 
any increase, but said that if any in- 
creases were granted, the increase on 
salt cake should be on a percentage basis 
and the increase on muriatic acid should 
be held to a low maximum. Successive 
freight rate increases on a percentage 
basis had shrunk the plant net on 
muriatic acid, in the face of competing 


plants located nearer to consuming 
areas, he said. He suggested that any in- 
crease be held, “at most, to a maximum 
increase of 2 cents a 100 pounds.” 


South Dakota Testimony 


C. A. Carr, rate expert for the South 
Dakota Public’ Utilities Commission, 
Pierre, said he represented shippers and 
receivers of freight, producers and man- 
ufacturers of his state, in this proceeding. 
Mr. Carr offered an exhibit which indi- 
cated that, if the total 13 per cent rate 
increase were granted, on South Dakota 
traffic it would run between $7,000,000 
and $9,000,000 annually. 

As to cement, Mr. Carr asked that the 
Commission, if it found an increase nec- 
essary, limit such increase to “some- 
where around 2 cents a 100 pounds.” - 

Mr. Carr said that truck registration 
in South Dakota had risen steadily to 
60,500 trucks in 1948. In 1948 the trucks 
hauled into Sioux Falls 99.73 per cent 
of all hogs handled at that market, he 
said. 

“South Dakota is an agricultural 
state,” concluded the witness. “Our pro- 
ducers pay the freight charges on the 
products shipped out and also stand the 
transportation charges on the manufac- 
tured items shipped in. If further in- 
creases are found necessary we urge the 
Commission to authorize lower increases 
on raw products of agriculture and ani- 
mals and products, as was done in the 
Ex Parte 148 and 162 proceedings.” 

As to lignite, Mr. Carr adopted the tes- 
timony of Wesley E. Keller at the hear- 
ing before Examiner Fuller, December 
3, in Washington, and especially urged 
the Commission to deny any increases 
on lignite on either an interim or per- 
manent basis in excess of 50 per cent of 
those which might be authorized on 
bituminous coal. 

The witness called attention to a re- 
lease of the South Dakota Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, dated Feb- 
ruary 15, which indicated that the win- 
ter’s severe storms had brought iotal 
cattle losses in the state to about 22,009 
head, and total losses of sheep and lambs 
to 17,000. ‘Total storm losses for the 
four-state area of South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming and Colorado up to 
February 1 were 81,000 head of cattle 
and calves, and 97,000 head of sheep and 
lambs, the release stated. 


March 16 Session 


The morning session March 16 was de- 
voted to testimony by L. F. Orr, general 
traffic manager, Pet Milk Co., appearing 
for the Dairy Industry Committee. While 
that committee was not questioning the 
need of some of the railroads for addi- 
tional revenue, said Mr. Orr, “it believes 
that they are trying to charge too much 
on certain traffic and not enough on 
certain other traffic, and that their rates 
on certain traffic have long since passed 
the point where thev »re eomnetitive 
with trucks.” 


Since the decision in Ex Parte 162, 
the railroads had been losing a con- 
siderable part of their high grade ton- 
nage to the trucks, said the witness, 
referring to Statement 490 of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, issued in January, 
which showed that the revenues of Class 
1, 2 and 3 motor carriers had risen 
from $1,406,000,000 in 1945, to $1,650.- 
000,000 in 1946, to $2,420,000,000 in 1947, 
and to $1,380,000,000 for the first half of 
1948: 


Mr. Orr presented an exhibit which 
showed, he said. that a large number 
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of commodities were not “paying th ir 
way” on the railroads. Among swu:h 
he noted “grain prodoucts, certain ag j- 
cultural products, livestock, coal, co'-e 
iron ore, other ores and concentra:.s, 
clay and bentonite, rough and finish qd 
stone, ,phosphate, sulphur, products of 
mines, logs, and other forest produ: ‘s, 
luggage, ice, returned empty containe’'s, 
furnace slag and waste materi:!.” 
These, he said, represented 69.6 «er 
cent of the total rail tonnage and 
444 per cent of the total revenue, 
and failed to pay their fully distr’b- 
uted cost, plus 4 per cent on inve:t- 
ment, by percentage amounts ranging 
from 3.14 on frozen fruits and vese- 
tables, to 48.07 on iron ore. The 
weighted average deficit on this list of 
commodities, except in the Pocahonias 
regicn, amounted to more than 25 per 
cent, he said, adding that the railroads 
were handling nearly 70 per cent of their 
total tonnage at appreciably less than 
fully distributed costs, plus 4 per cent 
on investment. 


Says Dairy Products Pay Excess 


“On the other hand,” continued the 
witness, “dairy products are paying an 
average of 39 per cent in excess of 
their full distributed cost, plus 4 per cent, 
without considering Ex Parte 168 interim 
increases. ... A test made by one of 
the large companies in the evaporated 
milk industry showed that this com- 
modity is paying 50.94 per cent in ex- 
cess of its full distributed cost, plus 4 
per cent; and, while there is no such 
data available for dry milk, I feel reason- 
ably certain that it would make as good, 
or a better showing than evaporated 
mK... .. 

“T cannot understand,” said Mr. Orr. 
“why grain products should fail to pay 
their way by 24 per cent and packing- 
house products should only pay 2 per 
cent above their full distributed cost, 
plus 4 per cent, while dairy products, 
also an end product of agriculture, are 
called upon to pay more than 40 per cent 
in excess of their full distributed cost. 
plus 4 per cent.” 


Says Coal Revenue Distributed 
Unfairly 


Turning to a discussion of the distri- 
bution of revenue among eastern rail- 
roads, Mr. Orr said the latter part of 
his exhibit showed that the coal carry- 
ing roads in the eastern district, in com- 
parison with the other eastern roads, 
were doing much less than half of the 
work, and were receiving unearned pay 
for their services, at the expense of 
the balance of the district. 

“Tf each of these railroads was com- 
pensated in proportion to the services 
it performs in the handling of interline 
traffic, there would be fewer railroads 
with unduly excessive earnings, and more 
railroads in a prosperous condition; and 
such railroads as the Pennsylvania 
would no longer be in the deficit group,” 
the witness concluded. 

To Commissioner Splawn’s question as 
to whether Mr. Orr’s study showed any 
relation between the loss of 16 billion ton 
miles of traffic by the railroads in 1948, 
and the gain in mileage made by over- 
road truck operators that year, the wit- 
ness replied there definitely was. 

“You may think that, but you must 
demonstrate it through evidence,” said 
Commissioner Aitchison, cautioning 
against generalizations from insufficient 
data. 

In a later exchange, Commissioner 
Aitchison asked if it were not possible 
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for shippers to route their traffic around 
the slow and expensive terminals. 

“Most smart shippers try to do that,” 
replied Mr. Orr. “But if your customer 
is at the slow terminal, you cannot avoid 
shioping to him there.” 

Mr. Orr said that one way that ship- 
pers could avoid passing through Chicago 
was by routing the traffic on the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western bridge line. 


Statement on Evaporated Milk 


The witness then introduced a brief 
statement for the Evaporated Milk As- 
sociation, on whose behalf he urged that 
the Commission cancel the interim in- 
creases “on our traffic and on all other 
manufactured and miscellaneous traffic 
now paying its own way, and issue orders 
so that traffic not now paying its own 
way would do so.” 

Mr. Orr said his own company had 
instructed him to make no further com- 
mitments to the railroads as to future 
traffic. 

“Do you totally reject the basic com- 
modity theory of rate-making?” inquired 
Commission Aitchison. 

“No,” replied Mr. Orr. “But when you 
put a burden on 30 per cent of the 
traffic, and relieve 70 per cent of the 
traffic of 25 per cent of its burden, the 
railroads cannot survive as a business. 
They will go on the rocks sooner or 
later.” 

As to the eastern railroads, Mr. Orr 
said some were in a bad condition be- 
cause they had to handle at less than 
cost the coal traffic handed over to them 
“in wholesale lots” by other roads. 

“The Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, and the New Haven have made 
rates so high on 30 per cent of their 
traffic that they are losing that traffic,” 


he said. “They have made rates so low 
on the remaining 70 per cent that they 
are handling that traffic at an out-of- 


pocket loss. Things will not be right 
until you adjust this situation.” 

In response to a question from Mr. 
Knudson, the witness said that, should 
the interim increase on dairy products 
be rolled back, the consumers would 
especially benefit. 

“Assume that grain products traffic 
also were diverted to trucks, how would 
it help if the Commission were to in- 
crease the rates on grain products, and 
hold rates down on dairy products?” 
asked Mr. Knudson. 


‘Raise Rates On Grain Products’ 


Referring to his exhibit, Mr. Orr said 
that the average rail revenue on grain 
products was 26.55 cents a 100 pounds, 
the average trucking costs, 51.91 cents 
a 100 pounds, and that the traffic could 
not be diverted from the railroads. 

“If the railroads could make more 
money and still handle the traffic, 1 
don’t see why they shouldn’t raise their 
rates on this traffic,” he said. 

Responding to a question from Mr. 
Aronson, the witness said he was using 
the cost formula developed by the Com- 
mission’s staff in estimating his average 
rail revenue figures, that he accepted 
that formula and was prepared to stand 
cress-examination on it. 

‘r. Aronson asked the witness if he 
advocated that the rail rates on all 
“d: ‘\cit” commodities be increased, ex- 

where the competitive truck rate 

low. 

‘es, except where you know you 

d lose the business if you raised the 

3.” replied Mr. Orr. 

» explained he would “temper” the 

ases in such a way as to lose a 


minimum of the profitable business, by 
holding down the increase on _ short 
hauls. Both Mr. Aronson and Commis- 
sioner Aitchison suggested that this 
would mean that the long haul traffic 
would then have to bear more than its 
share of the increase. 

Asked by Mr. Aronson to indicate 
“where you would first pick up the slack 
on rates depressed by competition,” the 
witness said the demand should first be 
made on the originating coal roads for 
a fair division of revenues. 

Mr. Aronson said that some coal-haul- 
ing roads were not in as much need of 
revenue as were others. When Mr. Orr 
advocated special train-load rates on 
coal. Mr. Aronson said that would place 
the large operators at an advantage over 
the small operators. He also said that 
some coal roads hauled coal from origin 
through to destination, such as the 
Chesapeake & Ohio hauling from the 
mines to Toledo. 

The witness agreed with Mr. Aronson 
that the drop in 1948 rail tonnage might 
be partly attributable to the loss of the 
export coal tonnage in that year. 


Discuss ‘Value of Service’ 


Commissioner Aitchison questioned 
the witness on use of the term “value of 
service” as a basis for rate-making. The 
commissioner suggested several mean- 
ings for the term, including that implied 
“when a shipper can get substitute 
service, or when he thinks he can get 
substitute service and convinces the 
railroad that he means business. He 
goes to the railroad, lays his cards on 
the table, and says, ‘I’m willing to take 
a chance.’ Isn’t that a common pro- 
cedure in business?” 

When Mr. Orr replied that he didn’t 
think such a practice was widespread, 
Commissioner Aitchison said that many 
cases just like that had been brought 
to the Commission’s attention in inves- 
tigation and suspension proceedings. 


‘Railroads Used As Shock Absorbers’ 


After further questioning, Mr. Orr 
said he believed that the railroads “had 
been used too much as a shock absorber 
by industry, and had been asked to 
handle business at less than a fair 
profit.” 

He said that his own company sold 
me product delivered on a national price 
asis. 


“We put enough freight costs into the 
price to absorb the difference,” he said. 
“We must compete with fresh milk in 
every town in America.” 


When Mr. Orr referred in passing to 
the fact he was chairman of the high- 
way transportation committee, National 
Industrial Traffic League, Commissioner 
Aitchison asked him to what extent 
other members of that committee agreed 
with his theory. 

“T am a lone wolf on that committee, 
but not in the country as a whole,” 
replied the witness. 

C. S. Decker, general traffic manager, 
Borden Co., New York City, appearing 
as chairman of the transportation sub- 
committee, Dairy Industry Committee, 
followed Mr. Orr to the stand. Mr. 
Decker said that in Ex Parte 166 wit- 
nesses for his industry had testified that 
the net result of the proposed increase 
would be a drop in revenues on dairy 
traffic, and that Dr. Parmelee’s exhibit 
in this proceeding had shown that that 
had occurred. 

“We doubt that his prediction of in- 
creased revenue from our industry as a 
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result of the new proposed rate increases 
will be any more accurate than was his 
last prediction,” the witness said. 

The final witness from the dairy in- 
dustry was P. P. Steury, general traffic 
manager, Sugar Creek Creamery Co., 
Danville, Ill., who said he agreed with 
Myr. Decker’s remarks that recent rail 
rate increases were responsible for di- 
version of the traffic to the trucks. 

On behalf of the Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Co., manufacturer of condensed and 
dried buttermilk feeds, Mr. Steury also 
opposed any further increase on those 
commodities. He introduced an exhibit 
purporting to show the widening differ- 
ential between the rates on his feeds and 
on competing feeds moving under grain 
product rates. 

“How does the price per 100 pounds 
of your feeds compare with the price 
of grain products feed?” inquired Mr. 
Aronson. 

The witness said he lacked informa- 
tion on the subject. 

There being no further witnesses pre- 
pared to testify, Commissioner Aitchison 
declared the main hearing adjourned for 
the day. If those witnesses who had 
asked for time and had not yet testified 
were not ready to testify at 9:30 a.m., 
March 17, he announced, division 2 
would begin to hear testimony on live- 
stock, fresh meats and packinghouse 
products. 


Fourth Day Testimony 

The fourth day of the Chicago hearing 
in Ex Parte 168, Increased Freight Rates, 
1948, in the Morrison Hotel, was devoted 
largely to testimony from the livestock, 
fresh meat and packinghouse products 
interests. At the start of the March 
17 session, Commissioner Aitchison ad- 
vised all those planning to attend the 
regional hearing in Oklahoma City, 
scheduled to pegin April 4 at the Hotel 
Skirvin Tower, to make their hotel reser- 
vations by March 29. 

Sitting with Commissioners Aitchison 
and Splawn were N. J. Holmberg, of the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, and Kenneth Potter, of the 
Public Utilities Commission of California. 

The day’s first witness was George O. 
Tong, general traffic manager, Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 


“We believe the freight rate increases 
granted in Ex Parte 166 have caused 
an extreme diversion of canned goods 
to the truck lines,” said he. 

He said that because of high rail 
rates in 1948, his company had ‘diverted 
all its traffic in Central Freight Associa- 
tion Territory to the truck lines, and 
that not one rail carload of his traffic 
had moved in Iowa, Wisconsin, or Illinois. 
In Minnesota, because of inadequate 
truck transportation, shipments were still 
being made by rail, said Mr. Tong. 


The witness explained that his com- 
pany sold through brokers, and that a 
poll of the brokers in a score of midwest 
and eastern cities showed that all pre- 
ferred to receive their canned goods by 
truck, with the exception of those in 
Cleveland. The following proportions of 
canned goods shipments were now arriv- 
ing via highway carrier, these brokers 
had reported to his company, said Mr. 
Tong: Detroit, 35 per cent; Chicago, 75 
per cent; St. Louis, 80 per cent; Cincin- 
nati, 25 per cent; Davenport, 60 per cent; 
Pittsburgh, 50 per cent; Louisville, 25 
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per cent; Peoria, 60 per cent, and Des 
Moines, 80 per cent. 

“We are now planning to divert our 
entire sales in the south and southwest 
to truck,” concluded the witness. “We 
think the Commission should give some 
consideration to this extreme loss of 
traffic from the rails.” 

“Have you read our annual report?” 
asked Commissioner Aitchison. “You will 
see that we have been giving this matter 
our very serious attention.” 


Urges No Increase on Canned Goods 


Mr. Tong asked that the increases 
proposed in Ex Parte 168 be denied on 
canned goods—that to grant them 
“would just mean the loss of the balance 
of this tonnage in a year or two. The 
Commission was told in Ex Parte 166 
that this business would be lost. Now 
we see it. The Commission should do 
something about the Ex Parte 166 in- 
creases, too.” 


The witness described his company as 
the largest packer of corn and peas in 
the world, and said it would like to 
divert back to the rails in 1949, but that 
the brokers to whom it sold opposed 
such a move. 

Cross-examined by Harry Barron, Chi- 
cago, of counsel for the railroads, Mr. 
Tong said that his goods moved mostly 
by contract carrier, and that he paid 
more than the minimum rates of those 
carriers on file with the Commission. 


Mr. Barron inquired as to how the 
traffic would move if truck rates were 
equal to, or slightly higher than, rail 
rates, and the witness replied the traffic 
would move “according to what our brok- 
ers wanted. The brokers have the op- 
tion of choosing. But if our company 
saw fit, it would announce that our 
standard sale was the rail carload, and 
then our customers would have to order 
that way.” 


Testimony of Charles E. Blaine 


The remainder of the day was devoted 
to testimony of the livestock, fresh meat 
and packinghouse products people before 
division 2. 

Charles E. Blaine, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
took the stand, declaring he was appear- 
ing for seven associations which, at the 
request of the Commission, were con- 
solidating their testimony. Those groups 
were: American National Live Stock 
Association; National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association; Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association; Highland- 
Hereford Breeders Association; Live 
Stock Traffic Association, and National 
Live Stock Producers Association. 

“The position of these groups,” de- 
clared Mr. Blaine,” is that livestock 
traffic has been bearing an excessive 
and disproportionate share of the bur- 
den of transportation; that our rates are 
prejudicial; that we oppose any further 
increase on the rates on livestock, fresh 
meats, wool, and packinghouse products, 
or in accessorial charges in connection 
with these commodities; and that we ask 
cancellation of the interim increases 
which became effective January 11, 
1949.” 

The witness said that the testimony 
would show that present rates on the 
above products were at an all-time pin- 
nacle, and that though the number of 
livestock in the nation had increased, the 


tonnage of livestock originated by the 
railroads had decreased. 

“In the last 18 months for which data 
are available, the railroads failed by 
$13,000,000 to maintain their previous 
traffic in livestock,” he said. “Increased 
rail rates on livestock will not secure 
increased revenues for the railroads, but 
instead will further curtail those rev- 
enues. 

In response to a question from Mr. 
Barron, Mr. Blaine said that, while he 
did not represent the packing house 
products and fresh meats industries, 
those whom he represented produced 
the “raw materials” for those products. 


More Cattle, Fewer Sheep 


His first exhibit, No. 99, showed that 
the number of beef cattle and calves in 
the United States had risen 45 per cent 
since 1915, from a total of 37,067,000 
head that year to 54,045,000 in 1949, of 
which 78 per cent was in 24 states in 
the western district. 

The number of sheep and lambs in the 
United States had decreased from 49,- 
956,000 in 1915, to 31,963,000 in 1949 and 
today represented an all-time low as far 
back as the Department of Agriculture 
records went, that is, to 1867, said Mr. 
Blaine. 

“Why did the number of sheen in- 
crease up to 1943?” inquired Commis- 
sioner Aitchison. 

“Because we were urged by the gov- 
ernment to increase production where 
possible,” replied the witness. 

His exhibit showed that the all-time 
high in the sheep and lamb population 
was in 1942 (56,213,000), and that there 
had been a loss of 25,000,000 head in the 
past seven years. 

The number of hogs, he continued, had 
decreased from 61,873,000 in 1928 to 57,- 
139,000 in 1949. The war-time peak in 
the hog population was reached in 1944 
(83,741,000) and the total had fallen 
26,000,000 since that time, he said. 


Increased Loading Charges 


The witness said that loading and un- 
loading charges had increased 72 per 
cent in recent years, although the rail- 
roads had not asked for increases in 
these charges. 


The chairman observed that such 
charges were largely for labor, that the 
wages of labor had increased, and that 
it was the Commission’s duty to increase 
such charges. 


Mr. Blaine’s exhibit showed that the 
cumulative percentage increase in car- 
load rail rates from June 30, 1946, to 
October 11, 1948, on animals and prod- 
ucts, was 47.1, compared with 30.5 per 
cent on coal and coke, 24.5 per cent on 
iron ore, 34.4 per cent on fresh vegeta- 
bles, and 32.9 per cent on citrus fruits. 


Carload revenue of the railroads on 
livestock had decreased from $99,372,921 
in 1928 to $82,023,968 in 1947, a drop of 
17.46 per cent, although the average 
revenue per ton on this traffic rose from 
$6.53 in 1928 to $10.10 in 1947, said the 
witness. 

The witness said that he didn’t trace 
the decreased revenues entirely to rail 
rates—that the “rotten” rail service on 
livestock traffic also had a bearing on 
the matter. 


Questioned by Commissioner Splawn, 
the witness said that since the war the 
service on the Union Pacific and the 
Santa Fe had improved, but that there 
were always delays at junction points, 
because the railroads did not cooperate. 


His closing testimony dealt with the 
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increase in public stockyards in the 
United States. In 1921 there were on!y 
43 such yards, but 165 new yards hed 
been posted since that time, he said, ani 
in 1947 there were approximately 2,00) 
public yards not posted. 

“The effect of this increase in marke‘s 
has been to shorten the length of hau). 
said Mr. Blaine. 

He agreed with Mr. Porter that the: 
had been an increase in the number : 
truckers who had become dealers in liv: 
stock. 

James K. Knudson, representing the 
Department of Agriculture, said he wes 


1 ero 


_introducing a verified statement filed 


by Elmo F. Clark, which would bring 
up to date the Ex. 39 filed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the Ex Parte 
166 proceedings in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Blaine, under cross-examination 
by Mr. Barron, said that the rates on 
fresh meat and packing house products 
were disproportionately high, but not 
to the same degree as the rates on live- 
stock and wool. 

Asked if the increase in the number 
of hogs in the United States, 1949 over 
1948, was due to the level of rail rates, 
the witness replied, “No, sir! In spite 
of rail rates.” 

Later, Mr. Blaine contended that the 
decrease in the number of livestock on 
farms from 1932 to 1946 was caused in 
part by the change in rail rates, but 
denied that the increase in the number 
of livestock from 1941 to 1945 was due 
to rail rates, asserting that the latter 
was the result of governmental urging. 

Turning to Mr. Blaine’s Exhibit 100, 
Mr. Barron asked the witness if he would 
say that grain and grain products were 
not bearing their fair share of the 
transportation burden, inasmuch as they 
had received less of a percentage in- 
crease in freight rates since June 30, 
1946, than livestock and other commodity 
groups. 

“T have not made a study of that, 
but we know that livestock is bearing 
more than its fair share of the transpor- 
tation burden of the nation,” answered 
the witness. 

He gave the same answer as to fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

“Would a maximum on livestock yield 
the same results as on fresh fruits and 
vegetables?” asked Commissioner 
Splawn. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Blaine. “A hold- 
down, if low enough, would have the 
same effect on livestock as it had on 
fresh fruits and vegetables.” 

He said that the average haul on 
edible livestock, in single- and double- 
deck cars, respectively, was: For cattle 
and calves, 550 and 567 miles; for sheep, 
461 and 610 miles; and for hogs, 229 and 
574 miles. 

Mr. Barron again referred to Exhibit 
100 and asked the witness if products of 
mines were bearing their fair share of 
the transportation costs. 

“As a group, the products of mines are 
not bearing their fair share of increased 
transportation costs, except as to copper, 
lead and zinc,” was the reply. 


Compares Blaine and Orr Exhibits 


Mr. Barron then took Exhibit 96, in- 
troduced the previous day by L. F. Orr 
on behalf of the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee, wherein it was indicated that 
cattle, etc., had failed to pay expenses 
per rail car by $47, or by about 25 per 
cent of the fully distributed costs pilus 
4 per cent, and asked the witness 
whether he agreed with that. 

Mr. Blaine replied he did not believe 
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there was much disagreement between 
Mr. Orr and himself. 

“He included the passenger deficit and 
the less-carload deficit,” said the wit- 
ness. “Mr. Orr used fully allocated costs. 
His figures on the length of haul are at 
variance with the latest statistics of the 
Commission.” 

“You don’t think the passenger deficit 
should receive any consideration in set- 
ting the rates on livestock?” inquired 
Mr. Barron. 

“No, sir,” replied the witness. 


Testimony of Livestock Rancher 


Mr. Blaine then placed on the stand 
Thomas Arnold, who said he operated a 


TERMINALS 


120,000-acre cattle farm in Nebraska and 
South Dakota, and at the present time 
had 5,700 head of cattle on the farm 
Previously, he had raised sheep but had 
sold out a year ago because the sheep 
business was unprofitable, said the wit- 
ness. 


Mr. Arnold identified himself as chair- 
man of the transportation committee, 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and a director in the National Live 
Stock Producers Association. He intro- 
duced Exhibit 101, which indicated that 
on February 15, 1949, the index number 
of the price, of all farm products received 
by the farmer was 258 (100 based on 
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1909-1914 price average). The high +45 
307 on January 15, 1948, according to ‘4e 
exhibit. 

The prices paid by farmers.on Feb» )- 
ary 15, 1949, were represented by “re 
index number 245, this having fa!'2n 
from a high of 251 in January, 1948, «c- 
cording to the exhibit. 


Mr. Arnold asserted that the service 
given livestock traffic by the railrozds 
had not improved since 1908 when he 
shipped his first cattle to market. 

“Forty years ago we could deliver cz ‘tle 
from our ranch to Omaha by rail in 30 
hours,” he said. “It takes just about 
as long today. The trains today are 
considerably longer, which means rouch- 
er handling of the cars and of the live- 
stock.” 


The witness said that in 1908 he had 
shipped cattle from Turquoise, N.M.., to 
Wyoming, and that the service today was 
one or two days slower than then. The 
longer the cattle were kept in a rail 
car or truck, the greater was the shrink- 
age, he said. 

“I favor the railroads, if they can give 
us service at reasonable costs,” continued 
Mr. Arnold. “But service and cost con- 
siderations have caused us to divert 
some of our shipments to trucks.” 


Opposes Decentralized Markets 


The witness declared that the decen- 
tralization of the markets meant less 
return to the producer, because competi- 
tive buying was dispersed. This factor 
should be taken into consideration in 
setting reasonable rail rates, he said. 

Questioned by Commissioner Splawn, 
the witness said that by using his own 
trucks he could drive livestock the 330 
miles to the Omaha market in 10 hours, 
while the best rail time for that haul 
was 24 hours. 

“We can truck them cheaper in our 
own trucks than by rail,” he said. “We 
use railroads at shipping time when 
there are more cattle than there are 
trucks.” 

Commissioner Splawn observed that 
the railroads had incurred mounting ex- 
penses, just as had the ranchers and 
farmers. 

“If the Commission sets too low a ceil- 
ing on rail rates, what could the rail- 
roads do as a result of our mistaken 
judgment?” he asked. 

“It is questionable whether the rail- 
roads would be helped by giving them 
increased rates,” said Mr. Arnold. “I 
know that the stockmen are not going to 
stand for increased rail rates. A good 
many are buying trucks, and are pooling 
them on the farms. . . . We have im- 
proved our methods of doing business in 
the last 50 years. Why can’t the rail- 
roads do the same?” 

Questioned by Mr. Barron, the witness 
agreed that livestock prices after the 
Second World War were the highest in 
history, and three times the price they 
had been in 1930. But, added the wit- 
ness, production costs were also the 
highest in history after the war. 


Testimony Of Midwest Meat Packers 


Thomas Vincent, traffic manager, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., said he was 
also appearing for John Morrell & Co., 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., and Oscar Mayer 
Co. Mr. Vincent testified that the 
packers had to meet keen competition 
both in the purchase of livestock and 
in the sale of the products. 

“The competitive relation, between us 
on the one hand, and packers opera‘ing 
slaughter house in the consuming 2”eas 
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Adequate Facilities are available in each of the strategically located marketing centers. 





This assures you fast service and careful attention to your requests. 






Strong National Organization has permanent offices located in New York and Chicago. 





The managers are experienced in every phase of warehousing and transportation 





— and are qualified to assist you with your distribution problems. 








Without cost or obligation, you can get complete information from either of the 





permanent offices — or from any member of the American Chain of Warehouses. 








Write today for additional information, 






including the facilities of each member. 
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or at intermediate points, on the other,” 
he said, “was in part disturbed by the 
15 per cent increase permitted by Ex 
Parte 162 in the rates on livestock and 
a higher per cent—20 per cent—on fresh 
meats and packing-house products. 

“Our competitive relation with other 
packers throughout the country was fur- 
ther thrown out of line by the applica- 
tion of a 20 per cent increase in our 
meat rates as a result of Ex Parte 162, 
and still further percentage increases on 
top of those as a result of Ex Parte 166. 

“In: both of those proceedings we 
sought ceilings or holddowns so as to 
retain competitive relations which grew 
out of extended litigation, but percent- 
age increases were applied in Ex Parte 
162 and compounded with additional 
percentage increases in Ex Parte 166. 
The present proposals of the carriers, or 
the application of any uniform percent- 
age to the present rates, will further 
throw out of line those relationships to 
our still further competitive disadvant- 
age.” 

Mr. Vincent introduced an _ exhibit 
tracing the history of the rates and the 
rate spreads, and the extent to which 
the rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products had been fixed by the 
Commission. 

He said his company “must pay any 
increases which may be applied to much 
of the livestock into our plants, as well 
as the increases in the rates on meats 
from our plants to the principal con- 
suming points in the east. In contrast, 
the eastern packer pays the increase in 
the one rate; that is, on the livestock 
from the point of purchase to his plant 
in the consuming area; and the packer 
located on a public market pays the in- 











crease in the one rate, that is, on the 
products to the consuming centers in 
the east. So even if ceilings are provid- 


ed, we in many instances would have to 


pay two ceilings, and many of our com- 
petitors only one.” 


Mr. Vincent urged that canned meats 
and lard be accorded no higher increase 
than was applied on fresh meats, pack- 
ing house products or livestock, and that 
canned meats be not increased in great- 
er per cent or amount than other canned 
food products, because “they compete.” 


Hearing Ends 


The Chicago hearing in Ex Parte 168 
ended late March 18, the final day being 
given over to further testimony of the 
meat packers and livestock shippers. Mr. 
Vincent resumed the stand for cross- 
examination by John Staley, of Swift & 
Co. 

Commissioner Aitchison suggested that 
the small and large packers discuss 
whether, as a compromise solution to 
the recent series of rate increase cases, 
it might be wise to have a combination 
including a flat advance in even 
amounts, coupled with a percentage in- 
crease. 

“Might that not be the fairest way?” 
he asked. “This (question) doesn’t in- 
dicate that my mind is working that way 
at all. We would like to hear it dis- 
cussed.” 

The chairman asked Mr. Vincent to 
explain how it was, with so many public 
livestock markets “peppering” the coun- 
try, there were no markets at the live- 
stock plants. 

“There could be, but I don’t know why 
there aren’t,” replied the witness. 

In redirect examination, Mr. Wagner 
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asked Mr. Vincent where the competitio: 
was in the sale of livestock. 

“At the farm gate,” said Mr. Vincen 
“The farmer gets the prices at the vari 
ous markets, over the telephone or b 


radio.” 


On the question of a double ceilin; 
one on livestock rates and one on fres!: 
meat rates, the witness agreed with M 
Staley that the effect was to limit th 
market, contracting the territory withi: 
which a plant might compete in th 
purchase of livestock. 


Defends Ceiling on Rates 


The next witness, George P. Shuler, 
general traffic manager, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Madison, Wis., announced that the 
purpose of his testimony was “to showy 
that the criticisms against a ceiling in 
the increases in the rates on livestock, 
packinghouse products and fresh meats 
have equal force when applied to the 
rates on fresh fruits and vegetables, but 
on which the railroads sought and the 
Commission granted ceilings.” 


He listed various criteria—lack of a 
consistent relation throughout the coun- 
try; wide spread in some of the rates 
within the group of commodities; the 
large number of states in which the 
produce originates—to show that, on 
every count, the situation with respect 
to livestock, packinghouse products and 
fresh meats was comparable to that 
with respect to fruits and vegetables. 
Furthermore, stated Mr. Shuler, the loss 
and damage record on livestock and 
meats was vastly superior to that on 
fruits and vegetables. 


Martin W. Michie, transportation man- 


ager, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., testified that following the Ex 
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MANIPULATION 


FOR ECONOMY IN DISTRIBUTION 


Whether goods go to market in bulk or 
packaged exquisitely, there must be strategic 
manipulation of products, carriers 
and warehouses. Like the marionette man, 
L & L's right hand knows what the 


assured of trigger-fast distribution to 
key selling areas, economically. 
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Discover L & L Modern Warehousing — 
Nerve Center of Distribution* 


“An Informed Traffic Manager Means An Informed Transportation Industry — 
Support Associated Traffic Clubs Foundation.” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE AND TRANSPORTATION CO 
LACKAWANNA WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS: 98 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE - 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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The Drexel Furniture Co. 
“PRECEDENT DESK” 


Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


KIMPAK* offers revolutionary advantages 
to help solve your packaging problems. 
It provides a more effective cushion 
against shock than most bulkier ma- 
terials. What’s more, the neat, compact 
rolls are so easy to apply, so light in 
weight, it’s more economical to use. 
KIMPAK looks smart —adds to the eye- 
appeal of your product. It’s clean, odor- 
less, safe to handle, too. And KIMPAK 
protects against scratching, chafing or 
pressmarking, so finely finished articles 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


ak 


are assured of safe delivery. 


Try “Float Packaging’’ at your first 
opportunity. Whatever the job—KIMPAK 
will do it. In fact, there is a specification 
of reliable KIMPAK to meet every require- 
ment of the four basic methods of In- 
terior Packaging . . . Surface Protection, 
Flotation Packaging, Blocking and Brac- 
ing, and Absorbent Packaging. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH ar the National Packaging 
Exposition, May 10-13, 1949, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, Space No. 320. 


FREE BOOKLET 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 
Clark Neenah, Wisconsin 


RESEARCH 


1. Thick blanket of Type 500 
KIMPAK, backed with Kraft 
paper, is wrapped completely 
around the Drexel Precedent 
desk. 


2. KIMPAK guards all finished 
surfaces from damage by 
scratching, rubbing and press- 


3. After KIMPAK is taped securely 
in place, the corrugate ship- 
ping container is fitted over 
the wrapped desk. 


4. Completely packaged, the 
desk is now safely protected 
against the hazards encountered 
in handling, storage and 


shipping. 


All photographs courtesy of Drexel 
Furniture Co., Drexel and Morganton, 
North Carolina. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Please send me free, the illustrated KIMPAK packaging guide. 


CREPED WADDING 


r. M. Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off. 
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| Norfolk 
Southern 


Railway Company 


* 
SERVICE 


Serving Eastern and Central 
North Carolina, a_ territory 
which is rapidly developing its 
vast agricultural and industrial 
potentialities. Connects with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Norfolk, Va., and the Southern 
Railway at Charlotte, N. C., for 
the expedited handling of 
North-South freight. 


STREAMLINED 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Complete dieselization of the 
main line between Norfolk and 


Charlotte has been accom- 
plished thereby affording our 
patrons a faster and more eflici- 
ent freight service. 


WHEN YOU SHIP— 
SPECIFY “NS”. 


J. F. Dalton, Director 
Industrial and Agricultural Development 


C. H. Ware, Traffic Manager 
Terminal Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Traffic offices maintained 
im other principal cities. 








Parte 162 increases of January 1, 1947, 
trucking companies greatly increased 
their solicitation of Hormel traffic. Dur- 
ing 1947-48, he said, Hormel diverted ap- 
proximately 2,000 cars annually from rail 
to truck. 

“Early this spring,” he continued, “we 
plan to inaugurate the use of commercial 
trucks from Austin to Duluth, Minn.; 
Fargo, N.D., and Rockford,Il. We are 
purchasing additional private trucks for 
augmented operations between our Fre- 
mont, Neb., and Austin, plants. .. . Out 
of a total annual transportation bill of 
approximately $6,000,000 roughly $500,000 
has been, within the past two years, di- 
verted from rail to trucks. A consider- 
ably larger diversion from rail to truck 
is in the offing.” 

Freight rate relativity, as between 
packing plants, and as between meat and 
livestock, was extremely important to 
Hormel, concluded Mr. Michie. 

“Without proper relationship it is not 
impossible or improbable to conceive 
these midwest meat packing revert- 
ing from small industrial centers to 
simply prairie communities.” 

“If you can get better rates and service 
frrom the motor carriers, as you testify, 
isn’t that a guarantee that these interior 
meat packing towns will not revert to 
prairies?” inquired Commissioner Aitchi- 
son. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Bar- 
ron, the witness said his company used 
both common and contract carriers, and 
also operated its own fleet of 400 vehicles 
all over the nation. 

Questioned by Mr. Staley, the witness 
agreed that net earnings of Hormel were 
greater in 1948 than in 1947. 


Diversion by Oscar Mayer 


S. L. Foote, traffic adviser, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., was placed on the stand 
by Mr. Wagner. He said his company 
now operated 82 trucks, tractors and 
trailers within a radius of 40 miles of its 
Chicago plant, and in addition used con- 
tract and common carrier truck service 
to make deliveries in Illinois, Indiana, 
lower Michigan and Ohio. At Daven- 
port, the company had 38 trucks, tractors 
and trailers, he said. ; 

Early in 1940 Mayer commenced using 
its own equipment to perform inter- 
plant movement between its Chicago and 
Madison, Wis., plants and in 1948 this 
movement to Chicago would have made 
2,363 minimum carloads of fresh meat, 
and on return trips the equivalent of 
1,529 carloads of packing house supplies, 
testified Mr. Foote. 

He said that truck movements to 
southern points were started in the sum- 
mer and fall months of 1848, ranging 
from 631 to 913 miles from the Madison 
plant. His company had recently ac- 
quired a packing plant in Philadelphia 
which it expected to put into operation 
April 1 to help take care of the demand 
in Trunk Line and New England terri- 
torities, he concluded. The eastern plant 
was acquired, he said, after his company 
had been “unable to make any headway 
in getting the rail lines to consider the 
restoration of our meat rate relationships 
which were badly disrupted by the Ex 
Parte 162 and 166 percentage increases.” 

“When you operate your Philadelphia 
plant, will you discontinue the operation 
of pool cars from the west?” asked Mr. 
Barron. 

“Yes, we are putting in our own truck 
fleet to make deliveries in the Philadel- 
phia trade area,” responded Mr. Foote. 
“We are doing this to overcome those 
big increases in truck rates which the 
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eastern truckers are seeking. We w 
continue our pool cars, however, to oth: r 
points in the east.” 


Earnings of Smaller Packers 

Harry W. Davis, director of traffic a: 
member of the board of directors, Jo! 1 
Morrell & Co., submitted a stateme 
which showed that the five “mediu: 
packers in 1947 had earnings equal 
1.1 per cent of sales, while the four larze 
packers had earnings of 1.6 per cent 
that year. 

As to the diversion of traffic by Mc.- 
rell to the trucks, Mr.. Davis said th»t, 
in 1948, 15.3 per cent of the outbound 
tonnage from Sioux Falls and Tope a 
moved by truck, as compared with bit 
11.1 per cent in 1946. The Sioux Fails 
plant was considering trucking its ship- 
ments to Portland and Seattle, Florida 
and Georgia, he said. From its plant in 
Topeka, Morrell serves the eastern half 
of Kansas with its own trucks; once a 
week ships to Taxas in a leased truck; 
ships to San Diego by contract carrier, 
and is seeking contract carrier service 
to Bakersfield, Calif. 

“The higher the rail rate gets, the 
greater the inclination to use the better 
service by the trucks,” he concluded. 

Mr. Staley, in cross-examination, de- 
clared that net earnings of Oscar Mayer 
& Co. in 1948 were three times those in 
1947. 

Mr. Michie, resuming the stand to dis- 
cuss public livestock markets, said that 
at Austin, Hormel had a large assembling 
and holding yard for stock purchased 
within a wide radius, but that there was 
“no point” in having a public market 
locally. 

“We slaughter 10,000 hogs a day,” he 
said, “and we get less than one per cent 
locally. We go out after the hogs, within 
a radius of 300 miles from Austin. If we 
relied on the public markets, we couldn’t 
get enough hogs.” 

Paul E. Blanchard, for Armour & Co., 
asked that his testimony presented No- 
vember 13, 1947, in Ex Parte 166, in 
Chicago, he made a part of the present 
record, and this was granted. 


Union Stock Yards at Omaha 


H. L. Van Amburgh, vice-president and 
traffic manager of the Union Stock Yards 
of Omaha, Ltd., described his efforts to 
induce the carriers to restore the rela- 
tionships which existed in the livestock 
industry prior to the recent increases. 

“We are right where we started, at 
stalemate,” he said. “It is evident to us 
that we will have to proceed through 
other channels.” 

Mr. Van Amburgh explained that for 
a livestock market to be posted, it must 
embrace 20,000 square feet, do business 
interstate, and publish tariffs, whereupon 
its business is supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The railroads ab- 
sorbed the loading and unloading charges 
at the public posted markets, he said. 

The witness said that if the rate 
spreads on livestock had been reduced 
instead of increased, his objections would 
be just as strong. 

“The old relationships must be re- 
stored so that all buyers may compete 
with equality of opportunity in the trans- 
= and marketing of livestock,” he 
said. 

Asserting that each market wanted all 
the buyers it could get, Mr. Van Amburgh 
said that since the disruption of rate 
relationships on livestock, Omaha pack- 
ers had not been able to compete with 
the eastern packers. 

“The smaller packers will be put out of 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 


BIG SCENE » shows a new “motorized division” 
ready to go into action unloading Central’s mile- 
a-minute merchandiser—The Pacemaker. Mod- 
ern training and modern equipment get results 
in speeding and safeguarding the shipments you 
route via New York Central. 


CENTRAL WORKS EVERY DAY TO MAKE EVERY MONTH 
A PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH! 


THIS THEATRE ON WHEELS travels from one 
end to the other of New York Central. Its 


films teach the fine points of handling, 
stowing and expediting freight. That’s 
important to you. Because every perform- 
ance helps freight handlers, yard switching 
forces and clerical workers step up their 
performance in Central’s year-round 
PERFECT SHIPPING drive. 


YORK CENTRAL 


The Smooth Water Level Route 
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FIBREEN METHOD of | 


UNITIZED LOADING 











Shippers of cartons 
using this modern 
carloading method 
are FOR it! Once 
you have tried it, 
you'll want it, too! 
It prevents cases 
from falling into 
those ‘“‘voids” or 
“wells”, at either 
end of the car, 
caused by jolts a 
freight car gets 
during switching or 
other normal han- 
dling. At little cost 
per car, and only a 
few minutes’ time, 
shippers can save 
real money with the 
FIBREEN METH- 


OD of UNITIZED 
LOADING. 





MAIL 
COUPON 
for details 


The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. TW 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send details on the FIBREEN METH- 
OD of UNITIZED LOADING, and sample 
of FIBREEN reinforced waterproof paper. 
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business,” he said. “What saved them in 
1948 was the C.I.O. packinghouse strike 
which permitted the small Omaha pack- 
ers—whose employes were organized in 
the A.F.L. or in company unions—to con- 
tinue to operate. 

“We feel the position of our public 
markets, and of others, has been im- 
paired by the freight rate increases dis- 
turbing the relationships,” he concluded. 
“This has removed the competition of 
one class of buyer, competition had been 
lowered, and so has the price on live- 
stock. ... The geographical disadvantage 
of Omaha over Chicago, to New York, 
has increased from 38 cents a 100 pounds 
to 57 cents, since June 30, 1946. This in- 
crease of 19 cents means that the Omaha 
packer must buy his livestock that much 
cheaper, or absorb the loss.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Barron, the 
witness said that the Chicago packers, 
as a result of the increases in Ex Parte 
162 and 166, had been placed at a dis- 
advantage over the eastern packers who 
shipped the livestock east and slaugh- 
tered it at the consuming center. 

“My position is that we should have 
the same spread in cents per 100 pounds 
as existed prior to Ex Parte 162,” he said. 
“T am not suggesting how it should be 
done. ... We oppose any further increase 
in Ex Parte 168 and we also oppose the 
interim increase and the method used.” 


Testimony of Swift & Co. 


Mr. Staley then placed on the stand 
Gilbert Ford, in charge of the rate divi- 
sion, Swift & Co. Mr. Ford testified that 
over 25 per cent of the traffic from his 
packing houses was now moving by 
truck. The total volume of Swift’s fresh 
meats and packing house products and 
dairy products moving annually by truck 
a amounted to 1,090,000,000 pounds, he 
said. 

Mr. Ford suggested that the Commis- 
sion and the railroads review that por- 
tion of his exhibit showing the advan- 
tage of. truck over rail rates, and “not 
only prevent the application of any in- 
crease under Ex Parte 168 on these com- 
modities, but consider what the carriers 
must do to retain the traffic now moving 
by rail.” 

“We have not given much consideration 
prior to this time to diverting rail traf- 
fic to trucks,” he said. “This resume of 
our business is rather shocking, and for 
the first time we are giving serious con- 
sideration to every movement where our 
transportation cost is higher than the 
least expensive, in an effort to determine 
what we will be required to do to re- 
main competitive. 

“This portion of the exhibit is more 
forceful as a reason why there should 
be no increase on our commodities, than 
are the statements that show the pres- 
ent truck volume, because that traffic 
has already left the rails. The traffic 
covered is what we must consider in our 
future plans, and it is the larger portion 
of our traffic.” 


Can’t Afford Higher Rail Service 


It was not a question of whether his 
company wanted to move the traffic by 
rail, Mr. Ford said. 

“The question is: Can we afford to do 
it?” he said. “The answer certainly is 
that we cannot afford to do it when the 
difference in the rates between truck 
and rail often equals what we consider 
a good profit, for instance, on a carload 
of eggs. This is the reason why we op- 
pose any increase in Ex Parte 168.” 


Commissioner Aitchison asked the 
witness if the saving on transportation 
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costs, through use of truck service, were 
passed on to the consumer. “There is no 
saving,” replied Mr. Ford. “Our com- 
petitors are also using trucks.” 

“What moral right have you to volun- 
tarily use a more expensive form o; 
transportation, the railroads, when you 
have available a less expensive form, 
the trucks?” inquired Commissioner 
Aitchison. “As a consumer, I have the 
right to the lowest’ transportation 
costs.” 

In cross-examination, Mr. Barron 
asked why, “if freight rates are such 
a burden to Swift & Co., is there so 
much cross-hauling among plants?” 

“The shipments might have the same 
names and yet be different commodities,” 
replied Mr. Ford. “Or it might be be- 
cause of the perishable nature of the 
commodity, such as cuts of beef, which 
have to be marketed in a hurry. We do 
our best to keep from cross-hauling.” 


‘Rate Increase No Answer’ 


William A. Torok, general traffic man- 
ager, Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, took the stand to declare his op- 
position to any further rate increase. 

“Freight rate increases are not the an- 
swer,” he said. “The Ex Parte 162-166 
proceedings didn’t solve the problem for 
the railroads.” 

He said his Chicago plant had shipped 
7,000,000 pounds east by truck in 1948. 
The 47 cents a 100 pounds saved enabled 
Hygrade to meet the competition of the 
New York packers, he said. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked him to 
propose a solution. 

“T advocate that the railroads estab- 
lish specific rates to meet their com- 
petition,” said Mr. Torok. 

“We want information on what we 
should do,” said the chairman. 

“The Commission should prescribe 
rates on meats, packinghouse products, 
etc., so that the rail rates will be com- 
petitive.” 

“Are you willing to let the Commission 
carry the burden of telling the railroads 
where they shall and shall not meet 
competition?” asked Commissioner 
Aitchison. 

“The railroads have done nothing on 
their own initiative to meet the com- 
petition on dairy and packinghouse 
products,” said Mr. Torok. “If the car- 
riers don’t do it, then the Commission 
must—” 

“take the traffic away from the 
motor carriers,’ laughed Commissioner 
Aitchison. 

Mr. Blaine then placed J. J. Hooper, 
of Salt Lake City, a livestock merchant, 
on the stand. Mr. Hooper’s testimony 
supported that of Mr. Blaine and his 
earlier witness. 

The Commission announced that the 
requests for time at the Montgomery, 
Ala., hearing, scheduled for March 21, 
totaled 11 hours and 10 minutes. Fifteen 
witnesses have asked to testify at that 
hearing, on a number of items, includ- 
ing rock, stone, forest products, metals, 
road aggregates, cotton, fertilizer, oyster 
shells, and citrus fruit. 

Fifty-one verified statements, num- 
bered from 135 to 186, were received at 
the Chicago hearing, Commissioner 
Aitchison announced. 


Nickel Plate—W. & L. E. Lease 


Examiners Jerome K. Lyle and Grace 
M. Eddy have recommended that the 
Commission approve, with conditions, a 
plan of the Nickel Plate to lease its 
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FOR CAREFUL HANDLING 
GENTLE AS A LAMB 
ship all your freight this RELIABLE way 


The L & N tries to make every 
month a PERFECT SHIPPING 
MONTH— that is why 
shippers depend on the 


THE LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. 








United Van Lines 


INC. 


Now Join Hands With 
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Flygtentcally Processed Equipment 


For Long-Distance Moving 


As an important step in the improvement of 
Long-Distance Moving service, United Van Lines, 
Inc. has adopted the “‘Sanitized’’* process for 
exclusive use in the household moving field. 

The “‘Sanitized’’* process guards against germs, 
bacteria, mould and odors to assure a high degree 
of cleanliness in the handling of household goods 
and office equipment. 


The hygienic value of “‘Sanitized’’* has been 
successfully proven and maintained during the 
past 15 years, while in constant use as a sanitary 
aid in such fields as bedding, laundries, upholstery 
fabrics, leather and tanning, etc., etc. 


a ae 


Moving in United Van Lines’ ‘‘Sanitized’’* 
equipment now offers protection against the 
enemies of cleanliness by .. . 


e@ Inhibiting Germ Growth 

e@ Reducing Bacteria Count 

e@ Retarding Development of Odors 
@ Resisting Insect Activity 
e@Impeding Mould and Mildew 

e@ Discouraging Rodent Infestation 
@ Reducing Fire Hazard 


| #REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


*‘Sanitized’”’* is non-injurious to humans or 
pets; does not stain fabrics or mark furniture. It 
is colorless and odorless. 


United Van Lines, Inc. is currently spraying 
**Sanitized”’* solution on all pads, covers, tarps, 
etc. regularly. Each ‘‘Sanitized’’* van is plainly 
marked and regularly inspected and certificated. 

There is no extra charge for ‘“‘Sanitized’’* 
United Service. Your United agent invites you to 
make use of “‘Sanitized’’* equipment on your very 
next personnel move. 
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OAST-TO-COAST 


ALABAMA 
Anniston—-Ledbetter Transfer Co. 


ARIZONA 
FPhoenix—Arrow Van & Storage Co. 
Tucson—City Van & Storage Co. 


ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville—Red Ball Tfr. & Stge. 
Harrison—M & M Stge. Co. 

Hot Springs—Pyron Tfr. & Cons. 
Jonesboro—-Jonesboro Tfr. & Stge. 
Little Rock—Merchants Tfr. & Whse. 


CALIFORNIA 
Beaumont—Beaumont Tfr. & Stge. 
Berkeley—Berkeley Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Fairfax—Cascade Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Fresno—M. A. Meyer Mov. & Stge. 
Lancaster—Keltner Van & Stge. 
Long Beach—Belmont Van & Stge. 
Los Angeles — United Van Lines, 

Ine., Western District Office 
Arlington Van & Stge. Co. 
Broadway Tfr. Co. 

Charles Van & Stge. Co. 
Modesto—Jensen Van & Stge. 
Monterey—Cota Tfr. & Stge. 
Oakland—Palace Van & Storage Co. 
Palo Alto—Palo Alto Tfr. & Stge. 
Pasadena—Crown Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Redondo Beach—S. & M. Transfer 
Reseda—Aero Van & Storage 
Richmond—Richmond Expt. Serv. 
Riverside—Citizens Transportation 
Sacramento—Lockett Van & Stge. 
Salinas—Rays Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
San Diego—Triangle Tfr. & Stge. 
University Van & Stge. Co. 

San Francisco — Pierce Rodolph 

Stge. Co., Ltd. 

Stringer & Driver Co. 
San Mateo—Reliable Storage Co. 
Santa Barbara—A. M. Griggs Van 

Lines 
Santa Cruz—Blue Bird Van & Stge. 
Santa Monica—Jenkins Van & Stge. 
Stockton—Ivers Van & Stge. 
Vallejo—Swafford Van & Stge. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Sprgs.—Cowen Tfr. & Stge. 
Denver—Johnson Stge. & Mov. Co. 
Grand Junction—Wood Van & Stge. 
Rocky Ford—Jackson Tfr. & Stge. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport—Wm. B. Meyer, Inc. 
Hartford—George E. Dewey & Co. 
New Haven—Bellin & Powell 
Stamford—Sabini’s 
Stratford—F. J. Bernerd & Son 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington—W. A. Larmore 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—American Storage Co. 
Merchants Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Tacoma Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


FLORIDA 
Miami Beach—AA Triangle Tfr. 


Sarasota—Sarasota Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


West Palm Beach—Daniels & Son 


. GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Cherry Tfr. 
Russell C.-House Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Bloomington—Oesch Transfer Co. 
Chicago—Fernstrom Stge. & Van Co. 
Jamesway Express 
Warner Fireproof Whse. 
Danville—Dunning & Hill Transfer 

& Storage Co. 
East St. Louis—H. W. Drummond 
Edwardsville—Buckles Tfr. & Whse. 
Gillespie—Cordera Transfer Co. 
Macomb—McLean’s Delivery Service 
Marion—Booth’s Transfer 
foline—Knight Tfr. & Stge. 
Murphysboro—W. E. Neal Tfr. Co. 
Oiney—S & V Co., Inc. 
Peoria—Thede Brothers, Inc. 
Rockford—Lawson’s Tfr. & Stge. 
Rushville—D. M. Tomlinson 
\Vinnetka—Scully Stge. Co. 


INDIANA 
vansville—Service Transfer Co. 


isdianapolis—Rosner Tfr. & Stge. 
incie—Deterling Van & Stge. Co. 


VAN LINES, Inc. 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE 


Council Bluffs—-Walt’s Van & Stge. 
Des Moines—Burris-Hatch Movers 
Keokuk—Sinton Transfer Co. 
KANSAS 
Emporia—Fleming-Choate Transfer 
& Storage Co. 
Manhattan—Reliable Tfr. & Stge. 
Ottawa—Ottawa Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Pittsburg—Pittsburg Tfr. & Stge. 
Topeka—The Topeka Tfr. & Stge. 
Wichita—Lekron & Woodring Stge. 
KENTUCKY 
Frankfort—Perkins Transfer Lines 
Lexington—J. J. Gormley 
Louisville—A. Arnold & Son 
V. D. Morgan Van Serv. & Stge. Co. 
Mayfield—Gillum’s Transfer Co. 
Newport—Fisher Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Owensboro—C. F. Newbold 


LOUISANA 
Alexandria—Sunshine Transfer Co. 
Lafayette—-Barras Transfer Lines 
New Orleans—H. G. Bauer Moving 
Shreveport—Herrin Tfr. & Whse. 

MAINE 
Bangor—Homstead Bros., Inc. 
Hallowell—Harry F. Barrett 
Kittery—Walsh Bros. 
Portland—Earl W. Noyes & Son 
Waterville—M. G. Morissette & Sons 


*" MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Broadway Stge. Co., Inc. 
The Davidson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Strippy Storage & Moving Co. 
Cumberland—Bennett Tfr. & Stg. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro—B. A. MacDonald’s Exp. 
Boston—Humboldt Fireproof Whse. 
Wm. E. McDonald & Co. 
Lawrence—Cooper’s Express, Inc. 
Northampton—Rust Parcel & Truck 

Service 
Pittsfield—E. H. Dallmeyer 
Quincy—F. B. Rich & Sons 
Springfield—Cabrini Mvg. Serv. 
Walpole—Pepin’s Warehouse 
Waltham—P. E. Burke Mov. & Stge. 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City—Dobson Ctge. & Tfr. Co. 
Detroit—Cadillac Storage 
Flint—Acme Mov. & Stge. 
Kalamazoo—Ransler Stge. & Van 
Kalamazoo Stge. & Tfr. 
Lansing—Swan’s Van Lines 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—Mohawk Tfr. & Stge. 
Skellett Van & Stge. Company 
St. Paul—Ballard Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
Windom—Osteboe Motorways 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—Mississippi Mvg. & Stg. 
Starkville—T. H. Mosley 


MISSOURI 
Boonville—F. E. Boehm Tfr. Line 
Carthage—Hancock Transfer Co. 
Farmington—Sanders Truck Line 
Flat River—Van Tfr. Co. 
Jefferson City—Midwest Moving & 

Storage Co. 
Joplin—Tri-State Whse. & Dist. Co. 
Kansas City—South Side Mov. 
Stge. Co. 
Lebanon—A. A. Hough 
Macon—Crutchfield Trans. Co. 
Mexico—-O’Brien Transfer Co. 
Poplar Bluff—Robertson Trk. Lines 
Rolla—Rolla Truck Lines, Inc. 
St. Joseph—Smallwood Tfr. & Stge. 
St. Louis—A. Driemeier Stg. & Mveg. 
Fidelity Stge., Mov., & Pkg. Co. 
Geitz Storage & Moving Co. 
Jos. A. Mrazek Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Sloan’s Moving & Storage Co. 
Springfield—Finkbiner Tfr. & Stg. 
Raymond R. Sanders Mov. Co. 
Washington—Phillip Transit Lines 

MONTANA 
Billings—Northwest Terminals 
Bozeman—Bailey Transfer & Stge. 
Butte—Kitto’s Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Havre—United Transfer & Stge. Co. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha—Stoner Van & Stge. 

NEVADA 
Reno—Pearl Upson & Sons 


SERVIC 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord—Tony A. Lamy 
Littleton—Ellingwood Trucking Co. 
Manchester—L. E. Bagley Co., Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City—Capitol Furn. & Stge. 
South Jersey Transfer Co. 
Bloomfield-—Bloomfield Stge. &Whse. 
Elizabeth—-Hand Stge. Co., Inc. 
Lyndhurst—United Van Lines, Inc., 

Eastern District Office 
Millburn—Rimback Storage Co. 
Newark—Chas. Hellrigel & Son 
Roseville Storage Co. 
Vanderhoof-Lafayette Warehouses 
Orange—Meadowbrook Stge. Co. 
Rutherford—George B. Holman & Co. 
Somerville—Sisser Bros., Inc. 
Trenton—Pierce Van Lines, Inc. 
Vineland—Wares Van & Stge. 
Westfield—Sargent’s Express 


NEW MEXICO 
Deming—Deming Transfer & Feed 
Gallup—Ortiz Transfer 
Las Vegas—Hayward’s Tfr. Co. 
Santa Fe—Byrne Truck Co. 


NEW YORK 
Albany— McArdle & Casazza 
Batavia—Forsyth Trucking Co. 
Binghamton—Mollen Tfr. & Stge. 
Buffalo—Cold Springs Stge. Co., Inc. 
George J. Cook, Inc. 
O. J. Glenn & Son, Inc. 
Geneva— J. E. Murray Mov. & Stge. 
Herkimer—Miller Trans. Serv. 
Hornell—Murphy Trucking Co. 
Kingston—Smith Avenue Storage 
Whse. 
Lynbrook—Maffucci Stge. Corp. 
New Rochelle—Neptune Storage Co. 
New York City & Greater N. Y. 
Certified Moving & Storage Co. 
M. Lieberman & Sons 
Rocco Van & Stge. 
Rosebank Stge. Whse. 
Santini Brothers, Inc. 
Searsdale Van & Stge. Co., Ine. 
Chas. D. Strang, Inc. 
Niagara Falls—Kuhn’s Storage, Inc. 
Ogdensburg—Lalonde Van & Stge. 
Service 
Poughkeepsie—Frank X. Birrer 
Rochester—B. G. Costich & Sons 
Rye—S. H. Graham Co., Inc. 
Spring Valley—Shultz’s Mvg. Serv. 
Syracuse—-Ryan Carting Co. 
Utica—Griffith & Williams 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro—Fleming-Shaw Tfr. Co. 


High Point—City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Winston-Salem—Disher Tfr. & Stge. 


* Wilmington—Farrar Tfr. & Stge. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo—Northwest Van & Stge. Co. 


OHIO 
Cleveland—-Andrews Furniture Stge. 
Lakewood Storage Co. 

The Knickerbocker Storage Co. 
United Van Lines, Inc. 
Columbus—The Atlas Tfr. & Stge. 
Eastwood Storage Co. 
Dayton—Theodore Kuehn, Movers 
Elyria—T & J Movers 
Marietta—Westside Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Mt. Vernon—Mosholder Motor Frt. 
Portsmouth—Roby Pitts Tfr. Co. 
Springfield—Rollins Transfer Co. 
Toledo—Toledo Van & Storage Co. 
Warren—Komray & Bock 
Zanesville—Putnam Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—Warren Tfr. & Stge. 
Stone Tfr. & Stge. 
Tulsa—Aldridge Van & Storage Co. 
Federal Stge. & Van Co., Inc. 


OREGON 
Medford—Eads Tfr. & Stg. Co. 
Portland—Portland Van & Stge. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona—Drenning Delivery System 
Bethlehem—Lazarus Twentieth Cen- 

tury Storage 
Erie—-Keystone Mov. & Stge. Co. 
Fayette City—Vesely Bros., The 
Movers 
Franklin—S. T. Karns Trans. Co. 
Hazelton—Alto Trucking Co. 
Morton—J. C. Stilwell & Son 


obtaincble from these United agents. 
List is compiled up to press time. 


Philadelphia—Lix Van & Stge. Co. 
Christian J. Ludwig 


, Quaker Storage Co. 


Red Lion Storage Co. 
Pittsburgh—Hubert Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Harrison Shields 
Punxsutawney—Kendra’s Transfer 
Reading—O’Brien’s Delivery Service 
Scranton—Cadden’s Moving & Stge. 
Steelton—H. A. Hartman & Son 
Uniontown—H. A. Parks & Son 
West Chester—Geo. B. Smith Piano 
Moving & Storage Co. 

Wilkes-Barre—State Transfer Co. 
Wyoming—Root’s Transfer 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Affleck Moving Co. 
Paquin’s Stge. Whse. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia—Nilson Bonded Stge. 
Florence—Weatherford Bros. 
Greenville—Tharpe Motor Lines 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—Main Street Transfer 
& Storage Co. 
Knoxville—Anderson Tfr. & Stge. 
Memphis—Armstrong Tfr. & Stge. 
P. & B. Transfer & Storage Co. 
Murfreesboro—Kerr Mveg. & Stge. 
Nashville—The Covert Mov. & Stge. 
TEXAS 
Abilene—W. T. Wilson Tfr. & Stge. 
Amarillo—Panhandle Tfr. & Stge. 
Austin—Patton Transfer Co. 
Brownwood—Jack Pitts Tfr. & Stge. 
Dallas—Airline Vans 
El Paso—Buckner Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Houston—Patrick Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
W. R. Smith Transfer Co. 
Longview—Velvin Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Lubbock—Armstrong Whse. & Tfr. 
McAllen—McAllen Bonded Whse. 
Port Arthur—Powell Tfr. & Stge. 
San Angelo—City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
San Antonio—L. W. Culver Storage 
& Transfer Co. 
Sweetwater—A. L. Trowbridge Tfr. 


* Texarkana—Carmack Transfer Co. 


Waco—W. M. Kelly Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

W. R. Smith Transfer Co. 

Wichita Falls—C. & S. Transp. Co. 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City—-Keyser Mvg. & Stge. 


VERMONT 
Burlington—Forman’s Motor Tfr. 
VIRGINIA 
Bluefield—Eclipse Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
Fredericksburg—Service Trans., Inc. 
Harrisonburg—J. S. Denton & Sons 
McDaniel Transfer Co. 
Norfolk—Jackson Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Richmond—Brooks Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Roanoke—Lawrence Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Staunton—J. C. Boward’s Trk. Lines 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Checker Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Lincoln Moving & Stge. Co. 
Spokane—Cater Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Wenatchee—L & B Delivery 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Birch Tfr. & Stge. 
Mathews Storage Co. 
Nelson Transfer & Storage Co. 
Fairmont—Ray Thomas Tfr. & Stg. 
Logan—Logan Transfer Co. 
Morgantown—O. J. White Tfr. Ca. 
Parkersburg—Citizens Tfr. & Stge. 
Williamson—Hogan Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton—Appleton Tfr. Co. 
Fond du Lac—Osborn & Son Trkg. 
Madison—Heick Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Marinette—M & M Transfer 
Milwaukee—Michael J. Kortsch Mov. 
& Storage Co. 
Manhardt Storage Co., Inc. 
Superior—Rookey Tfr. Co. 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne—Midwest Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
CANADA 
Hamilton, Ontario—Hill, the Mover 
London, Ontario—Medland the 
Mover 
Montreal, Quebec—A & F Baillar- 
geon Express 
Westmount, Quebec—Westmount 
Tfr. & Stge., Ltd. 


Headquarters: . 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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wholly-owned subsidiary, the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, as the alternative to a 
consolidation and merger. The examin- 
ers said the lease plan was decided on 
after a full exploration of all possible 
means of unifying the properties of the 
two railroads. The committee appointed 
to study the matter, said the examiners, 
concluded a lease would offer all the ad- 
vantages without any of the present dis- 
advantages of a merger or consolidation, 
and would obviate the necessity of 
changing the capital structure of the 
Nickel Plate. 


Building Materials Men 
Testify in Ex Parte 168 
‘Side Hearing’ in Chicago 


Examiner J. P. McGrath presided at a 
separate hearing in the Ex Parte 168 
proceedings in Chicago, March 15, on 
gypsum, excelsior, cement, roofing, and 
building materials. 


Harry L. Ryan, traffic manager of the 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., urged the Commission 
to deny the carriers any additional in- 
creases in cement rates and “to require 
the railroads to make the voluntary res- 
toration of cement rate relationships be- 
tween the various mills to the common 
markets as they were instructed to do 
by the Commission” in the Ex Parte 162 
and 166 decisions. 


The second witness, W. J. Westerman, 
vice-president and traffic manager of 


the Oyster Shell Products Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo., said he was also appear- 
ing for all the oyster shell crushers of 
the Gulf coast. Mr. Westerman re- 
quested the Commission to restrict the 
increases on oyster shells to a maximum 
of 30 cents a ton. A. percentage in- 
crease in rates would “seriously retard 
the movement of crushed oyster shells 
by rail,” he said. 


Excelsior Pads 


A. J. Koehneke, president of the Ameri- 
can Excelsior Corporation, Chicago, ex- 
plained that his company had developed 
excelsior pads wrapped in paper, used 
in protecting shipments of fruits and 
vegetables, furniture and metal materials. 
The principal market both for his ex- 
celsior and excelsior pads was east of 
Chicago, he said, and the second market 
was on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Koehneke submitted an exhibit 
which showed in part, he said, that 
whereas the average rate increase prior 
to Ex Parte 168 had been 44 per cent, 
the rates on his commodities had risen 
from 65 per cent to 107 per cent, and 
that competitors had received much 
lower increases. The effect of recent 
horizontal increases in freight rates had 
been to “practically cut us out of the 
market” on the Pacific Coast, said the 
witness. 

He asserted that mortality in the ex- 
celsior business had been very great 
and that his company had decreased its 
number of plants. He attributed this to 
the discovery of substitute products, the 
increase of local production at points 
near the markets, and inability of the 
industry to bear rail rates. 


TRAFFIC WORL 


Under cross-examination, Mr. Koeh 
neke agreed that a rise in freight rate 
made it more difficult for eastern com 
petitors to come into Chicago, at whicl 
city, the witness testified, his company; 
sold 90 per cent of the excelsior pads 

B. H. Rubinstein, general traffic man 
ager for the Ruberoid Co., New Yor! 
City, was placed on the stand by F. C 
Hillyer. Mr. Rubinstein said he hac 
been selected to speak for 17 companie: 
in the industry. For every ton of roofing 
products shipped out, approximately one 
and one-third tons of raw materials 
including fuel, were moved in, he said 
voicing the industry’s objection to the 
increases proposed in Ex Parte 168. 


“Our business is in the nature of an 
assembly business,” he testified. “Noth- 
ing originates at the point of production 
as it does at the forest or the mine. We 
bear approximately 99 per cent of the 
freight charges on inbound materials, 
so that we incur a double penalty trans- 
portation burden.” 

One immediate effect of the more re- 
cent general increases had been to di- 
vert a considerable tonnage of roofing 
from the rails to the trucks, he said. 

“Tt has forced some manufacturers 
out of some markets and has thus local- 
ized the traffic, which makes the busi- 
ness vulnerable to truck competition,” he 
added. 


Extent of Truck Diversion 


In the last six months of 1946, he tes- 
tified, 473 per cent of the outbound 
tonnage moved by truck; in the first two 
months of 1949, the proportion of roof- 
ing products truck traffic had jumped to 
72.8 per cent. As an example of the 
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Hot liquid asphalt Grease & tallow 
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Road tar Bulk salt 


Coal tar Industrial fuel oil 


we ld ae ok 


We can solve your bulk commodity hauling problems because we 
are doing just that for shippers of hot liquid asphalt, road oil and 


tar, and greases and tallows. 


Our truck and trailer equipment, with steel coils and insulation, is 
well-maintained and especially designed to meet your needs for com- 


modities that require heat. 


Midwest Transfer gives you the best in service and spends its time, 
effort and know-how in keeping the service at its best. 

Let Midwest Transfer specialists write or contact you and give you 
the details about our contract carrier service. Offices are conveniently 


located. 
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diversion to trucks, Mr. Rubinstein said 
that whereas before Ex Parte 168, not 
more than one per cent of the tonnage 
shipped from his Minneapolis factory 
moved by truck, since Ex Parte 168 prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the traffic was 
moving via truck, to the State of Minne- 
sota. 

Ruberiod would much prefer to ship 
by rail, he testified; his factories were 
built to take care of rail shipments, and 
alterations had been needed to accommo- 
date truck traffic. The witness said that 
practically all of the truck rates were 
lower than the rail rates, and that. his 
company was also using its own trucks. 
The annual truck traffic in roofing ma- 
terials now accounted for 3,640,000 tons 
of the annual industry production of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 tons, he said. 

Mr. Rubinstein testified there had been 
a sharp falling off in consumer demand 
for roofing lately, and that his company 
was not making money. He said he was 
also opposing any increases in the rates 
on coal in this proceeding, and added 
that some of the Ruberoid plants had 
shifted to oil or gas. 

Mr. Hillyer then presented Russell A. 
Morin, of Chicago, assistant general 
traffic manager, United States Gypsum 
Co., who presented a formal statement 
for the Gypsum Association, declaring 
that his group “opposes any increase in 
rates and charges on gypsum products 
transported by rail anywhere in the 
United States.” 

Peter D. Walsh, general traffic man- 
ager, Celotex Corporation, Chicago, testi- 
fied that his company was subjected to 
a “double penalty” when freight rates 
were increased, in that “we pay the full 
inbound increase on our inbound mate- 
rials and the full increase on our out- 


bound finished products.” Cumulative 
rate increases had forced his company 
to, withdraw its sales of insulation board 
from 11 long-haul states, he said, and 
had also forced “quite a diversion of 
both in and outbound products to forms 
of transportation other than rail.” 


For short hauls of 150 to 175 miles, 
he was now using trucks to carry gypsum 
products, roofing products, and mineral 
wool products, he testified. Mr. Walsh 
said that for the most part, truck rates 
were less in cents a 100 pounds than 
the rail rates, and “even where they are 
the same as the rail rates, there is still 
a material saving to the shipper in load- 
ing, bracing and so on.” He said the 
competitive situation was such, today, 
that the customer was in a position to 
tell the shipper “what to do with the 
traffic.” 


In conclusion, the witness said that 
“we feel that we in the building mate- 
rial industry have already paid at the 
very least our fair portion of the charges 
that the carriers feel are necessary to 
continue in business. We feel that any 
further increases will be detrimental not 
only to ourselves but to the carriers... . 
All the building products in which we 
are interested are basically rail prod- 
ucts. They belong on the rails. 


“The distributors, the dealers, have al- 
ways taken it by rail. They have carried 
the stocks. When the shift is to truck 
movement, we carry the stock, we are the 
warehousing agent. We sell smaller 
quantities. ... 

“That not only is harmful to us as a 
shipper, but it is harmful to the industry 
and particularly to the long haul com- 
petitor of ours who cannot truck long 
haul. He doesn’t have the truck facility 
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and he cannot compete by rail. If he 
competes at all he is forced to ship by 
rail to a break bulk point and truck fron 
a team track or some other rail head tc 
his customer to compete with us, anc 
likewise we with him when it comes t 
the long haul. It is a pathetic situation 
in the building material industry.” 

Mr. Walsh said the industry was un 
willing to pay any additional increase or 
its low-valued inbound materials; anc 
that the entire membership of the Gyp- 
sum Association opposed any further in- 
creases on coal or coke. 


Under cross-examination the witnes 
said that he negotiated with contrac 
truckers to haul his company’s freight 
and that the negotiation was influenced 
by the rail rate, service, the extent 0! 
the haul, and that “the earnings thai 
the Commission prescribes as being 
prover for truck carriers is the prime 
factor.” 


The witness said his position was that 
the earning capacity of the nation’s rail- 
roads under the present rate level was 
sufficient. Asked to designate which 
commodities, if any, should bear an in- 
crease in freight rates, Mr. Walsh said 
he only knew that his own commodities 
should not. He said the earnings of the 
Celotex Corporation in 1948 were 18 per 
cent, and added that “maybe the rail- 
roads could make that, too, with a couple 
of adjustments.” 


In redirect examination, Mr. Walsh 
testified that his own company had 
shipped about 12 to 15 percent of its bus- 
iness by truck in 1946 and that this per- 
centage was now 30. 

“That diversion, incidentally, started 
first of all as a result of car shortage,” 
he said. “Today unfortunately when 
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CENERAL OFFICES: 


every month is 


PERFECT SHIPPING 


MONTH 
on the M. & St. L. 


s Johnny Careful says, April is Perfect 
A Shipping Month. In April, Shippers and 
Railroads take stock of progress toward the 
goal of completely efficient freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month in every year, 
industry and the workers who pack, label 
and load freight demonstrate greater eff- 
ciency. Railroads, utilizing all the new 
equipment they can buy or build, contribute 
to Perfect Shipping the finest transportation 
service ever known. 

Johnny Careful is boss all the year round 
and Perfect Shipping Month is celebrated 
12 times a year on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight 
service, for Shippers and Receivers, for 


aad eer ictalisintots 


Agriculture and Industry, for Connecting 
Roads, is Fast, Dependable and as nearly 
perfect as teamwork of skilled workers can 
make it. Helping also are growing fleets of 
modern equipment, like Diesel Locomotive 
No. 448, newest type of M. & St. L. motive 
power. 


“he Minneapolis & St. Louis Kacklway 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service 


NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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LIBERTY TRUCKING CO. 


1401 W. FULTON ST.—CHICAGO—HAYMARKET 1-2100 
Dependable Service Between 


ELGIN — ROCKFORD — _ FREEPORT 
BELOIT — JANESVILLE — MADISON 
ALL INTERMEDIATE AND OFF LINE POINTS 


WM. S. BARRANCO, Pres. 


CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 
INCORPORATED 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Three 
Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indianapolis, Kokomo, La- 
Porte, iageespert, Peru, Plymouth, Rochester, South 
Bend, Mishawaka, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. Pennsylvania Ave. 
South Bend 23, Indiana 


SAFE—COURTEOUS—SERVICE 


HEALZER CARTAGE COMPANY 
Serving Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and Kansas 


J. W. HEALZER, President 


General Office: Kansas City, Mo. 


Offices in Chicago, St. Lovis, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
and Principal Kansas Points 


THE 
MASON AND DIXON LINES 


GENERAL OFFICES: KINGSPORT, TENN. 
For Prompt Service Between 


EAST and SOUTH 


N.Y.C. Readin Atlanta Knoxville 
Newark Yor Rome Charlotte 
Philadelphia Scranton Chattanooga Greensboro 
Baltimore Roanoke Nashville Asheville 


ASSOCIATED TRUCK LINES, INC. 


Michigan’s Largest Common Carrier 


Please Write for Our Cost Saving 


Distribution Plan 


Executive Offices: 440 Keeler Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SHIPPERS DISPATCH, INC. 


General Office: 
1216 W. Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 


Overnite Service to & From 


Chicago — Cleveland — Detroit — Toledo — South 
Bend — Fort Wayne — Bryan — Defiance, Ohio 


“BRANCH MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY” 


Main Office 
143 WEST 18TH STREET 
New York 11, N. Y. 


TERMINALS 


Allentown, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Reading, Pa. 
' Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR 


PERFECT SHIPPING 
USE 


Pyramid Motor Freight Corp. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CAMDEN 


NEWARK 
TRENTON WILMINGTON, Del. 


Overnight service between Chicago, 
Ft. Wayne, Goshen, Kendallville, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Norwalk, Fremont, Elyria, Cleveland, Akron, Mans- 
field, Detroit, Monroe, Saginaw, Flint and _ inter- | 
mediate points. 








Motor Transportation|P 
Perfect Shipping|C 


TRAFFIC Wor .p 


TRANSIT PROTECTION AND 


C ARRIER’S 





RESPONSIBILITY 


The highway transportation com. 
panies sponsoring this advertise- 
ment are key factors in keeping 
two of the Perfect Shipping cog- 
wheels turning. 


They realize that obligation in 
performing transit protection re- 


sponsibilities through latest and most reliable equipment, 
and efficient and courteous drivers. 


They are aware of their carrier’s responsibilities, namely, 
proper and efficient handling of freight in loading and 
unloading operations and delivering freight to destination 
with a minimum of loss, damage, and delay. 


The trucking companies identified on this spread heartily 
endorse the 13th Perfect Shipping campaign. 


When you ship into territories served by the carriers shown 


here, it will be to your advantage to investigate their 


services first. 


Give them a chance to show you how they, 


12 months a year, can keep the cogwheels of Perfect Ship- 


ping turning. 


THE NORWALK TRUCK LINE CO. 
South Bend, Ff 


John F. Ernsthausen, Pres. 


Charles W. Hoke, Vice-President 
General Offices: Norwalk, Ohio 


“The Route of Security” 


TERMINALS: 


Chicago—Beloit—Rockford—Freeport 
Springfield—Tulsa—Oklahoma City 


Home Office—St. Louis 











DIXIE OHIO EXPRESS CO. 


i TERMINALS 
Akron, Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Canto 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Chattanooga,  Clevelané 





i Dayton, Erie, Gadsden, Hamilton, Knoxville, Lous 

# ville, Mansfield, Middletown, Niagara fal 
Nashville, Rome, Springfield. 

| General Office: 

237 Fountain Street, Akron, Ohio 


BE-MAC TRANSPORT COMPANY | SPECTOR MOTOR SERVICE, INC. 


Direct daily service from Chicago to points in Ne 
ork, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri and 
New Jersey. 


SIMON FISHER, President 
TED BAKER, Vice-President, Sales and Traffic 
600 W. 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 
ViCtory 0123 
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SERVICE TRANSPORT COMPANY 


. 29 Years 


Continuous Operation 





KENOSHA — 











AETNA FREIGHT LINES, Inc. 


“serving the steel industry” 


wa < Iron and Steel—Ohio, W. Va., Penna., 


Y., Mich., Ind. and Chicago zone. 
ERMIN: ALS: Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Canton, 
pteubenville, Middletown, Warren, in Ohio; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Warren, Ohio. 
J. PHIL FELLABAUM, Pres. - Treas. 
ARTHUR DELAU, Traffic Mgr. 


EW ENGLAND CARRIER CORP. 


AND 


CO’MMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 


Warehousing & Distributing 
Nathan Schwartz, Pres. 


Grave St. & Erie R.R. — Paterson, N. J. 


Sherwe od 2-5967 x N. Y. Phone Chelsea 2-4466 





RACINE 





SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, INC. 
Columbus, Ohio 







Branch Offices In: 


Chicago, Illinois 
Charleston, er ag 
Parkersburg & Wheeling, W. Va. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Dayton, Springfield, & Taxomdiie, Ohio. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR DELIVERY CO. 


Overnight Service to 
Waukegan Milwaukee 
Detroit Cincinnati yton 
(Over 20 years of satisfactory service to 
thousands of the largest shippers in the 
territory—Operating over 100 trucks 
—jfull insurance coverage) 
Barney Cushman, President 
1480 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 
HAYmarket 6614 


WESTERN TRUCK LINES, LTD. 
DAILY SERVICE 
CALIFORNIA — ARIZONA — TEXAS — NEVADA 
GENERAL OFFICE 
2835 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


R. Cantlay, President J. Tanzola, Sec’y-Treas. 
TERMINALS 

San Jose, Sacramento, Oakland, 

Fresno, Stockton, San Diego, Bishop, Lone Pine, 

Los Angeles, Blythe, Calif.; Reno, Nev.; El Paso, 

Texas; Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma, 


riz 
“IN THE WEST SHIP WESTERN” 


Indianapolis 


San Francisco, 
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ALL STATES FREIGHT, INC. 
J. C. ROACHE, President 






General Offices: 1250 Kelley Ave., Akron, Ohio 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 













Serving Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington, D. C. 


HUBER & HUBER MOTOR EXPRESS 


Incorporated 
55 East 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Connecting lines serving all points in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Daily Package & Refrigerator Service Between: 
Chicago, Atlanta, Ga., Indianapolis, Ind., Middles- 
boro, Lexington, Louisville, Ky., and Knoxville, Tenn. 


General Office: 8th & Kentucky Sts., Louisville, Ky. 









BRODBECK TRUCKING CO. 


Serving between 



















South 
Toledo, 


Bend, 
Ohio; 


and Detroit, 
Flint, 


Indiana, Michigan; 






Lansing, Michigan; Michigan; 


Pontiac, Michigan. 


General Offices at South Bend, Indiana 


McLEAN TRUCKING COMPANY 


—General Offices— 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
“Connects the South with the East’ 
Direct Service Between Points In 
SOUTH and EAST 
Georgia 


. Connecticut New Jersey 
North Carolina 


ee . aoe York 
“ arylan ennsylvania 
South Carolina Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Virginia District of Columbia 


More Than Thirty Terminals To Serve You 







SCHUMACHER MOTOR EXPRESS, 
General Offices: 807 N. Oxford Ave. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


INC. 


Serving Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
Interstate—Intrastate 
TERMINALS: Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
WALTER SCHUMACHER, President 


CENTRAL FREIGHT SYSTEMS, INC. 
J. P. Sedberry - President 
General Offices - 2029 W. Hubbard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


Daily service between—Chicago, IIl., South Bend, 
Ind., Mishawaka, Ind., ia Ind., and Toledo, 
io. 


Chicago—Tel. Canal 6-1861; South Bend—Tel. 4-2774 
Elkhart—Tel. 3901; Toledo—Tel. Main 5593. 



















THE SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMPANY 


General Offices: Broadway and English Sts. 
Wichita, Kansas 











Dependable Freight Service, serving Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas 















DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING 
COMPANY 







Trans-Continental Freight Service 
Home office: Denver 5, Colorado 








Terminals at: New York, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
Seattle, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago. 
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we have the cars, the customers won’t 
permit us to use them.” 





Alabama Fare Increase 


The Commission has found that intra- 
state fares on passenger traffic between 
points in Alabama are not contributing 
their fair share to the revenues required 
by the railroads and that maintenance 
of intrastate fares within the state on 
a basis lower than that of the interstate 
fares causes unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce, undue preference 
and advantage of persons and localities 
in intrastate commerce, and undue prej- 
udice and disadvantage to persons and 
localities in interstate commerce. Com- 
missioner Aitchison noted a dissent. 


By its report by Commissioner Rogers 
in No. 30015, Alabama Intrastate Fares 
(1948), and an order effective May 18, 
on 30 days’ notice, the Commission has 
ordered that the discrimination, prej- 
udice and preference be removed by 
establishing intrastate fares between 
Alabama points on the same basis as 
those in effect for similar service between 
points in Alabama and points in other 
states. Its findings provide, however, 
that none of the intrastate fares should 
be increased to such an extent that they 
would exceed the corresponding basic in- 
terstate fares for the same class of trans- 
portation maintained by the same car- 
rier or carriers for journeys of like 
distance to or from points in Alabama. 
It said the desirability of such a proviso 
was suggested by a lack of uniformity 
in the respondent railroads’ interstate 
round-trip first-class fares. 





PERFECT SHIPPING MESSAGES 
Continued from page 35 


claim situation with view of presenting 
specific remedial recommendations. 
Just a word with respect to the proper 
preparation and filing of loss and dam- 
age claims. The National Industrial 
Traffic League, through its Committee 
on Freight Claims and Claim Preven- 
tion, over the years has given the subject 
very careful study. At its annual meet- 
ing held at New York City last Novem- 
ber, the membership adopted an eight- 
point program which, if followed, will go 
a long ways towards aiding transporta- 
tion agencies in the prompt investigation 
and disposition of claims. : 


N.I.T.L. Recommendations 


As a matter of interest, and because 
they are timely right now, the eight 
points are reproduced as follows: 


1. Always furnish proper and complete 
documents in support of a claim. Ac- 
cording to information received from 
one of the larger railroads, 13 per cent, 
or 13 out of every 100 claims received 
in their claim department, have to be 
sent back to the claimant for further 
information or additional documents. 


2. Eliminate, wherever possible, the use 


‘of bonds of indemnity. A paid freight 


bill is a most important claim document. 

3. Upon receipt of shortage, notify 
carrier immediately that claim is with- 
drawn. This will enable the carrier to 
spend his time investigating legitimate 
claims. 

4. Eliminate the filing of small, un- 
profitable, minimum claims. Analyze 
your claim-handling costs and set up a 





“We Best Way” 





TRAFFIC Wo: 





minimum amount under which it wou'4 
be unprofitable to file a claim. 

5. File damage claims promptly wh''e 
all records are current and easily ava '- 
able. 

6. Do not file claim for loss or shortae 
until a reasonable time has elapsed a:d 
shortage has been traced. 

7. Always answer carrier’s correspon 
ence promptly, giving complete inform :- 
tion and carrier’s file number. 

8. Do not be “follow-up happy”. Allow 
enough time for investigation befcre 
tracing carrier; otherwise, you are bu:- 
dening the carrier with unnecessaiy 
work, 

The shipper is also urged to: 

1. Pack the freight properly. 

2. Mark properly. 

3. Remove all old marks. 

4. Carefully number cartons to cor- 
respond with bill of lading. 


The receiver is requested to: 

1. Check carefully for damage or short- 
age. 

2. Check to see that all items received 
correspond with the accompanying 
freight bill. 

3. Secure proper and complete nota- 
tions as to damage or shortage. 

The preparation, filing and processing 
of 5,000,000 rail claims during 1948, re- 
quired a very sizeable force on the part 
of shippers and railroads alike. Although 
the number of claims filed last year is 
15 per cent less than during 1947, yet 
the amount totaled $135,000,000, or a 
10 per cent increase over 1947. A sub- 
stantial number of new cars could be 
purchased for that sum. 


While many helpful suggestions are 





FOR PERFECT SHIPPING 


A Complete Fast Freight Transportation Service 


Export Shipments 
Anywhere 


JUDSON SHELDON 
DIVISION 


Air Freight to 
Central America 


NATIONAL 


General Offices: 19 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. Telephone: BOwling Green 9-8300 
Offices in all Principal Cities 





Domestic . . . Coast to Coast . . . Personalized Service 





NATIONAL 




















CARLOADING CORPORATION 





Household 
Shipments 


JUDSON FREIGHT 
FORWARDING DIVISION 


Inquiries 
Invited 
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HIGH SPEED 
FREIGHT DELIVERY 


LACKAWANNA’S fleet of super- 
powered Diesel locomotives pro- 
vides dependable service between 
the Atlantic Seaboard and the Great 
Lakes . . . serving Scranton, Bing- 
hamton, Utica, Elmira and Syra- 
cuse along the way, and linking up 
at Buffalo with the principal mar- 
kets of the west. 


Shippers know that they can 
count on Lackawanna for careful 
and efficient handling of freight. 
Trained and experienced freight 
house employees are constantly 
alert to prevent loss of or damage 
to valuable shipments. 


To expedite the handling of 


MODERN 
FACILITIES 


= Perfect Shipping Service 
on the Lackawanna! 


freight at its docks and terminals, 
the Lackawanna has spent huge 
sums to modernize and improve its 
facilities. Typical of the new mech- 
anized equipment now in operation 
at Lackawanna freight stations and 
piers is the fork-lift “‘pusher’”’ truck 
pictured here. 


In addition, 6 new steel carfloats 
(platform type), 326 ft. long by 40 ft. 
wide, and 20 steel scows, 112 ft. long 
by 32 ft. wide, have been purchased 
recently to facilitate Lackawanna’s 
marine and transfer operations. 

For Perfect Shipping . . . with 
speed, efficiency and care . . . there’s 
nothing lacking on the Lackawanna! 


ackawanna Railroad 


THE ROUTE OF 














CAREFUL AND 
EFFICIENT HANDLING 




























































































Fork-lift and Pallet trucks 
for LCL freight handling. 
= 





20 new steel Scows have 
just been purchased. 


i PHOEBE SNOW 
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presented during the recurring April Per- 
fect Shipping campaigns, after all, the 
application of plain “horse sense” by ali 
will go a long ways towards reducing 
loss and damage claims. The word “co- 
operation” has been used time and time 
again in connection with transportation 
but, truly, the application of genuine co- 
operative principles by the shippers, re- 
ceivers and carriers would go a long way 
toward reducing to the minimum the 
number of shipments which are lost or 
are damaged in transit. Let’s do some- 
thing about it! 












Morgan moves your effects to 
M Vi NG and from all cities in the U. S., 


also locally in New York. 















Morgan safely stores your 
household and office furniture 
in private, fireproof vaults. 










Morgan ships to all parts of the 
world — with expert handling 
and dependable delivery. 


Prove Heavy Loading Orders 
Increased Damage—Johnson 


By Director Johnson 


I am glad, once again, to endorse the 
idea of a “Perfect Shipping Month.” 

The recent suspension of General Or- 
de ; der O.D.T. 184, 
—e making available 
again to shippers 
the tariff minimum 
loads, should give 
hoa we ae shippers an oppor- 
‘f- : tunity to review pre- 

ed war loading prac- 
tices, incorporate 
into their practices 
those things they 
learned during the 
wartime period of 
heavy loadings, and 
thus, under more J. M. Johnson 
normal conditions, 

enable them to show a substantial de- 
crease in damage due to improper pack- 
aging or packing. 

I hope shippers will grasp that oppor- 
tunity. It will be some time before there 
is a really adequate car supply. Anything 
in the way of careless preparation or 

loading of shipments that delays cars 
HA WKI N S NEW e COMPLETE e ACCURATE) yi jae deliveries, delay sales, delay 
return of equipment to service, and so 
affect every person in the United States 
who requires the use of a freight car. 


{- I, f } f i This might also be added: Here is an 
opportunity for shippers to prove their 
Onso taate a é oft-repeated declaration that heavy load- 


ing requirements added materially to 

damage to shipments, by showing de- 

creased damage under the lighter load- 
O ncreases Oo. 3 ing requirements. 


X-162-B @ X-166-C e X-168 A.T.A.A. Official Has New 
Advice on Air Packaging 


By Vice-President Ramspeck 









































TELEPHONE 
WAtkins 9-1300 






MORGAN & BROTHER 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
510-520 WEST 21st ST. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Over 98 Years of Reliable Service 








3 Warehouses 
510 W. 21st St. 
434 E. 91st St. 
39 Water Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















This new, complete, concise compilation tells you at a glance what your increased rate is 
regardless of where you ship from or where you ship to. Grouping is arranged by States 







as well as point for point. Canadian groupings and Mexico are also covered. Class rates, The airlines’ ever-continuing program 
Docket 28300 rates, Carload maximums, Intrastate Rates. of improvement in air packaging de- 
velopment because of greatly increased 

BELOW IS A PARTIAL INDEX volume of ship- 





ments in recent 








Accessorial Services (Increases applicable) Intrastate Increases years, has focused 
“All Freight Rates” (Increases applicable) Grouping by States, Canada, Mexico considerable atten- 
Class Rate Increases (Explanation of) Territorial Grouping by points tion on two factors. 
Docket 28300 Increases (Explanation of) X-162-B Increases They are: (1) there 
Emergency Increases (X-168) X-166-C Increases is a point at which 
Grain Increases Combined X-162-B and X-166-C Increases even air shipments 

Alphabetical list of Commodities X-168 Increases are too lightly 





packed; and (2) 
every air shipment 
is handled at least 





37 pages complete rate increase information 







Price $5.25 delivered ORDER YOUR COPY NOW twice by surface 
(motor) transport. 

HAWKINS PUBLISHING CO Robt. . Ramspeck During the past 
. year the air car- 

riers, in recognition of the importance of 

945 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N.W., WASHINGTON 4, D. C. Geis tad ehdinenne hace Gea these 





suggestions to present and potential ship- 
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ALONG — WAY...OF — 


ES EO’ Pw yyy Y 









< PPS 


H\oDeRN Decasus TAKES TO THE AIR IN 
A SKY-BORNE STALL ABOARD TWA INTERNATIONAL 

ALL-CARGO FLIGHT. YOUR HORSES CAN MEET RACING DATES 
IN EUROPE THIS WEEK....BE IN U.S. THE NEXT...JNSTEAD OF 
SPENDING MANY COSTLY DAYS EN ROUTE. SAFE...SURE.... 
LOW COST. GET DATA FROM 7/WA (TRANS WORLD AIRLINE) 

OR YOUR INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT FORWARDER. 


a i // W// 


CARGO 
€= CUSTODIAN 


RIDES WITH 









































PMT 


Gears or Gir FITS 


SHIPMENT. 







PHARMACEUTICALS, GNDLING, CALL TWA AIR. CARGO AGENT FOR. 
REPLACEMENT PARTS, SAFE ARRIVAL. COMPLETE INFORMATION ON RATES, 
RE-ORDERSG.... "RULES, REGULATIONS. KEEP FACTS 


...YOU CAN SHIP ALMOST 
ANYTHING ALMOST 
ANYWHERE VIA TWA. 


\ ON HAND FOR READY REFERENCE. 
AX RESERVED 


SPACE 
GUARANTEES YOUR 


| _OSHIPMENT WILL GO 
BY TWA WHEN YOU 
FLASH I WANT IT TO...AND 













BABY CHICKS*FLY REGULARLY | 
ONE REASON THOUSANDS ARE SHIPPED §& 
BY TWA |S THAT CHICKS CAN GO 









GET THERE 
TWA CONFIRMATION SERVICE QUICKLY, ONLY 72 HRS. WITHOUT FOOD. TWA 
INFORMS YOU WHEN YOUR SHIPMENT AIR CARGO DELIVERS ‘EM ALMOST ff 
ARRIVES AT OVERSEAS AIRPORT. ANYWHERE IN LESS TIME THAN THAT! 
PHONE TWA. aR = ASK FOR SCHEDULES. | 









““OVER THE WEATHER “” TO MARKET... 
TWA International Air Cargo flies 
your shipment high in the sky.. above 
stormy weather. Smooth, direct routes ny a ee 
to important market centers in Europe, 
Africa, Asia. Gives you opportunity 
to get goods in ahead of competi- 
tion... fill re-orders fast. 

C. O. D. service, too. 


















SHIPPING TODAY...VIA TWA 
SAVES TIME...PAPER WORK... WORRY 


Big, 4-engine, all-cargo planes. Frequent flights. Now even 
off-line shipments ride through to overseas destinations on 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE one (1. A.T.A.) air waybill. Look up nearest TWA office... 
U.S$.4.- EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA keep phone number handy. Use it any time. 
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pers. A year or more ago their suggestion 
might have read: 

“Packing: Air freight packing require- 
ments are extremely simple. Speed and 
specialized handling permit lighter 
containers and less wrapping, and help 
eliminate expensive and weighty protec- 
tion against spoilage. Pack adequately 
for surface transportation necessary at 
origin or destination.” 

Today, their advice would be as fol- 
lows: 

“Packaging: Air cargo packing require- 
ments usually are simpler than those of 
most surface carriers. Generally speak- 
ing, while the plane is in flight, the load- 
ing is not subject to continued bumping, 
horizontal swaying and/or the violent 
jarring often caused by sudden starting 
and stopping of surface carriers. In 


other words, the damage from load shift- 
ing in an airplane is the exception 
rather than the rule. Therefore, less 
crating or the use of lighter material 
will suffice in many instances. 


“However, it should be kept in mind 
that in the loading and unloading of 
aircraft, the shipments are moved by 
lift forks, conveyors and frequently by 
hand; also where pickup and delivery 
service involving motor vehicle service 
is utilized, shipments should be suf- 
ficiently packed to withstand ordinary 
wear and tear consistent with normal 
handling. 

“Shippers should be particularly con- 
scious of the dimensional problem of air- 
craft to the end that air freight is packed 
with the very lowest width, height and 
depth possible in mind. It is suggested 








| 


A Ask the foremon if in dowbt. 
B Block heavy freight secerely. 
Chock for damage. 

Don't overload trailers. 


Examine car walls for nails. 
Fil shock-spaces in stewing. 

_ Get it to the cooper if damaged. 
Handle fragile freight carefully. 
Inspect porcelain for chippoge. 
Jab no packages with hooks. 
Knew the deties of your job. 
Let ne freight "DROP." 

Mark waybills it package ts 
in 





Reproduced above is one of 
a series of posters designed to 
encourage careful handling 
of YOUR freight by Union 
Pacific employees. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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that the air carriers be contacted before 
any shipments of unusual size, shape 
or weight be tendered.” 


This difference in approach makes ii 
evident that while the use of air trans- 
portation does lessen many packing 
problems, in most cases it does not al- 
low the shipper to eliminate packing, 
and the advice to remember the surface 
movement, to and from airports, is a 
realistic approach. 

The airlines during 1948 have con- 
tinued their efforts to improve air pack- 
aging and will continue to do so 
throughout the coming years. A large 
part of this development has been pos- 
sible by using their own services as a 
laboratory in which to test various types 
of packaging. There is a feeling through- 
out the air transport industry that their 
most successful results have been ob- 
tained in those studies where the type 
of packaging developed increased the 
ultimate sales value of the product when 
it was shipped by air. 


A goodly portion of the testing in the 
retail packing field has been possible due 
to the number of package and container 
manufacturers who have aided the air- 
lines in their retail package studies. 
These manufacturers have come from 
every field and they and the airlines have 
worked closely with growers, producers, 
shippers, retailers and consumers. 


1948 Record Good, Says 


A.A.R. Freight Claim Head 


By Vice-Chairman Pilcher 


Despite prospects for an appreciable 
percentage increase in total claim pay- 
ments by the American railroads, in 1948 
over 1947, the over- 
all picture on 
freight loss and 
damage is not as 
bad as that figure, 
taken alone, might 
indicate. Claim 
payments, as such, 
for any stated cal- 
endar period, can- 
not tell the whole 
story. They must be 
analyzed in the 
light of a number 
of important fac- 
tors before one may 
reasonably judge the success or failure 
of the nationwide battle against freight 
loss and damage that has been carried 
on over the years, and which is high- 
lighted again this year in the thirteenth 
consecutive annual April Perfect Ship- 
ping Month. 


In the first place, the total claim 
figure for 1948 must be considered in the 
light of the accounting methods behind 
the compiling of such an overall statis- 
tic. Normally the claims paid in a given 
year varies considerably from the 
amount of loss and damage railroad 
freight suffers in that year. Many of the 
claims paid are for losses and damages 
that occurred in the year previous. That 
fact is particularly significant when con- 
sidering the 1948 record, because a larger 
proportion than normal represents 
settlements of claims that arose earlier. 
What we call the deferred claim account 
was considerably reduced in 1948, and. 
to the extent that it was, the figures for 
.1948 do not fairly reflect improvements 
in the loss and damage record. 

Then, too, the index of commodity 
prices must be taken into account in 


Lewis Pilcher 
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the Southland Industrial Center <4 aacag// 


First PLANNED Industrial District in the South 


L, Atlanta, Georgia, distribution 
center of the Southeastern region, 170 acres of 
ideal plant sites are ready for you to choose 
your location, unroll your blueprints... and 
start construction! 

The Southland Industrial Center offers you 
these outstanding advantages: 
* Four miles from heart of downtown 
Atlanta. 
* Within the switching district of Atlanta, 
which is served by 8 trunkline railroads. 
* Alongside mainline of NC&StL Rail- 
way, and immediately adjoins the 
NC&StL’s Hills Park Yard. 
* Unequalled trucking facilities for local 
distribution, with paved roads in every 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


direction, bypassing downtown district. 

* Roadways, parking spaces, truck load- 
ing zones laid out for each site. 

* Water, gas, electricity, sewage, tele- 
phone line ready for instant connection 
to each site. 

* Right-of-way acquired for four-lane, 
super-highway through center of 
district. 

* Zoned to separate warehouse and 
factory sites. 


Developed by the NC&StL Railway to give 
industry the finest possible location and 
facilities, the Southland Industrial Center is 
READY NOW. We welcome your inquiries 
.. for detailed information, address 
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forming such a judgment. When prices 
are high, claims are filed for damages 
that, in periods of lower prices, might 
not be filed at all. Despite this, the 
total number of claims filed was ap- 
preciably lower in 1948 than in 1947. 
This indicates that freight is being 
handled more carefully and safely, and 
that shippers. are packing it more 
securely and stowing it more carefully. 
In addition to the tendency to file claims 
for lesser damages in times of high 
prices, there is the added modifying 
factor that the money paid out bears 
the same relation to that paid out in 
earlier years as current commodity prices 
bear to the prices in those years. 


We expect to have _ forthcoming, 
shortly, a careful and complete analysis 
of the 1948 loss and damage record, in 
which due weight will be accorded to all 
these factors. When that is ready, we 
feel sure that all of us—and that in- 
cludes, also, the shipping public to which 
it is impossible to assign sufficient credit 
—will feel better about the results of our 
efforts. 

I do not wish to imply that there is 
anything in the 1948 record to justify 
a tapering-off in these efforts. There is, 
obviously, a great deal that remains to 
be done to minimize the burden that lost 
and damaged freight lays on the rail- 
roads, the shippers, and the public gen- 
erally. Among us all, however, we have 
set an example of coordinated, con- 
certed effort of which we may well be 
proud. 

Encouraged by the visible results of 
our work in the past, let us continue 
to work unabatedly, secure in the knowl- 
edge that we are making a direct contri- 
bution to the welfare of our vaunted 
American system of free enterprise. 


\” 
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Keep Up Air Freight 
Record, Says C.A.A. Head 


By Administrator Rentzel 


Thus far, air freight carriers have 
been able to claim low loss in shipment 
due to damage. This is possible, I be- 

lieve, due to the 
special packaging 
constantly being 
developed for goods 
shipped by air, and 
to the skill shown 
in designing tie- 
down equipment 
for use in freight 

planes. 
These are the 
| twin problems in 
the air freight 
business. Special 
packaging to keep 
weight down, and 
still provide the strength necessary is 
one problem. The other is the necessity 
for securing the cargo in the plane by 
means of tie-down devices especially 

designed for the purpose. 

Cargo shifting in flight can change 
the flying characteristics of a plane and 
make it unsafe for the crew or crew and 
passengers if it is a combination plane. 
While safety in flight is the chief con- 
cern of the C.A.A., we realize that air 
freight’s good record of low damage rate 
must be protected if this important 
aspect of the aviation business is to 
prosper. 

I recommend to all who carry freight 
in the air to join heartily in the plans 
for a “Perfect Shipping Month” and 


Mete 


D. W. Rentzel 
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work for continued improvement of 
their present good record against dam- 
age. 


Railroads Can‘t Afford 


Huge Loss-Damage Bill 


By President Faricy 


If the matter of loss and damage to 
freight could ever have been regarded 
as a headache that might wear off in 
the course of time, 
this certainly isn’t 
the case now. It has 
grown to be a ma- 
jor problem and it 
will have to be 
dealt with as such. 

Last year the rail- 
roads paid out 135 
million dollars in 
settlement of loss 
and damage claims. 
True, a good many 
of these claims in- 
volved business that 
moved prior to 1948 
—and there is encouragement, too, in 
the fact that almost 18 per cent fewer 
claims were filed last year than in 1947. 
But it does not take an expert economist 
to see that the railroads cannot- afford 
such a great loss. Every railroad man 
who gives the matter any thought—and 
every shipper, too—can readily under- 
stand that the railroads’ narrow margin 
between revenues and expenses does not 
permit long continued absorption of this 
preventable waste. 

Like so many other problems in trans- 
portation, this is one which shippers 
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933 Mulberry Street 


Victor 9272 


For Storage & Distribution through the “Heart of America’’—Kansas City, Mo. 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 












Established in 1849, the C& El 
has rounded out a full century 
of freight-handling experience. 
Today, the modern fast freights 
of the C & EI provide serv- 
ice unexcelled in serving 
the shippers’ interests. 





In experience, equip- 
ment, and location, 
C& EI offers excep- 


tional service between 












this valuable territory 
and the great Central 
Market — Chicago and 
beyond. 
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Through-freights rush perish- 
ables from grower to market 
overnight — early fruits and 
vegetables from southern win- 
ter crops to the north, re- 
turning. southbound with fresh 
meats, cereals, and a wide 
assortment of manufactured 
products. 


From the great Southwest, long trains 
of petroleum products move on passen- 
ger train schedules on C & E | tracks. 


_ 


— 
/ 
Specify ty 
| MMB, The C & Elis the fast, mine-to-market-overnight 
route between the rich bituminous coal fields 
1 8 4 9 I 949 of Socios Minois — Indiana ary Chicago. . 
/ FOR SERVICE + SPEED + SAFETY 
Bos tenn neemneannnninvinyaniaiianins ieeseenidenrsaniiainininmiainaniiadibea snr paetaphainnmnimmaenaaltiie 
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and carriers have in common. Part of 
the causes of loss and damage can 
justly be laid at the door of the rail- 
roads, and certainly their share of the 
fault is a large share. I do not under- 
take to estimate how much of the initial 
fault rests with the shippers, but all 
experienced shippers and receivers real- 
ize that it is substantial. 

But any way you look at it, the 
problem—and what to do about it—is a 
common one. We are both sustaining a 
heavy loss. Because goods lost or dam- 
aged usually have to be replaced, ship- 
pers and railroads are doing too much 
twice that ought to need doing only 
once. When, after hauling goods in the 
first place, railroads have to pay out 
money to settle a claim, even though 
they may haul a duplicate shipment, 
they have handled the goods twice but 
made a profit only once, if at all. 

It is just as bad in the case of the 
shipper. At best, refilling orders for 
goods lost or damaged calls for double 
use of the material, manpower, time and 
money invested in them. At worst, it 
may be the losing end of “double or 
nothing” if the customer switches to a 
different shipper who packs his orders 
better, marks them correctly, loads them 
more securely and gets them through in 
shape to use or sell. It might be argued 
that the shipper gets back the money 
when his shipments are damaged or 
ruined through fault of the carrier, but 
in such cases he does not make any 
profit. So in 1948 the railroads had to 
give back 135 million dollars which they 
earned by transportation service per- 
formed, and shippers lost at least the 
profit on that much goods plus their 
whole investment in a great many cases 





in which’ they had no claim against the 
carrier, and—either way—they lost an 
incalculably greater amount by doing 
everything over again—two jobs of pro- 
duction with only one profit. 

Worst of all, it seems to me, is the 
colossal waste that is inherent in loss 
and damage. It would be hard to find 
any manufacturer, merchant or rail- 
roader who would condone destruction 
or damage of anything of real value in 
his business because he knows that waste 
is unbusinesslike and economically un- 
sound. 

American business was not founded 
and has not flourished upon unsound 
principles. In this nation, we have per- 
formed miracles in production and in 
technical progress. Let us direct some of 
this ability and skill—this know-how— 
to the prevention of the loss and damage 
which are undoing so much productive 
work, taking such a considerable share 
of earned profit and wasting entirely too 
much of the resources which are the 
nation’s substance and strength. 

Railroads are more concerned over this 
acute situation than they have ever been 
and they are undertaking to do more 
to correct the causes than ever before. 
In the yards, in the freight houses and 
in the offices—all along the line—in- 
struction, training and supervision are 
being broadened and intensified. Methods 
and practices are being carefully studied 
and tightened up. 

I have no doubt that these measures 
will have good effect. Nor have I any 
doubt that like efforts on the part of 
shippers and receivers will be equally 
productive of good results. 

Whether it is the shippers or the 
carriers that are the more hurt by the 
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loss and damage evil is hard to say. But 
all concerned are victims to a serious 
extent. Together we have fought and 
won even tougher battles. Some will 
remember that we licked this one back in 
the ’20’s when loss and damage were all 
but erased. If we both attack the causes 
and put a determined and continuing 
effort behind their removal, both wil! 
benefit by the improvement which is 
sure to follow. 


Porcelain Enamel Institute 
Program Commended 


By President Horton 


During 1948, the American Trucking 
Associations placed claim prevention on 
a twelve months’ basis and designated 
the year as “Per- 
fect Transporta- 
tion Year.” While 
that campaign has 
been successfully 
concluded, our 
claim prevention 
efforts are still on 
a year round basis. 

Particularly en- 
couraging to us is 
the “Safe Transit 
Program” being 
undertaken by the 
Porcelain Enamel] 
Institute. Freight 
loss and damage prevention requires 
the united efforts of shippers, carriers, 
and consignees. The P. E. I. program 
forcefully demonstrates how one seg- 
ment of the shipping industry is giving 


H. D. Horton 
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\ V: WON’T GET TO HEAVEN ON A CLAIM CHECK! 
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SSOCIATED discovered that long ago 

. we dislike claims as much as do our 

shippers and receivers, for two obvious rea- 

sons: 1) Loss of customer confidence in us; 

2) Thousands of dollars that should and can 
be saved for our customers and ourselves. 


That’s why Associated practices “PER- 
FECT SHIPPING” every day, every month 
of every year... has presently functioning 
a comprehensive Claim Prevention Program 
designed to reduce claims to a rock-bottom 
minimum. Important features include an 
Educational Program—to teach our drivers 
their responsibilities in pickup and delivery 
—to teach our checkers and _ stevedores 


proper methods of checking, handling and 
stacking; an Equipment Replacement Pro- 
gram designed to maintain our fleet in top 
condition, their cargoes claim-free; a Claim 
Inspection Program to encourage shipper 
attention to correct packing—to uncover 
and eliminate any faults in our own freight 
forwarding methods; an Internal Security 
Program to track down and eliminate losses 
due to theft. 


This is why Associated’s percent of claims 
to volume handled has decreased appreciably 
—and will continue to decrease. And that 
certainly means money in the pockets of our 
customers and ourselves. 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, INC. 


“AMERICA’S LARGEST” 


Ai Your Service—For Service 
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HOW and WHERE 
We’re Highballing the Freight! 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 


Alexandria, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Greenville, Tex. 
Hope, Ark. 
Houston, Tex. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 
Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D.C. 
Winnfield, La. 
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; assured by perfect 


PERFECT 
handling—No Hump 
SHIPPING Yards. 


oe 

DIRECT between East & West— 

ROUTE avoiding the congested 
y) terminals. 


WEAR Car Ferry connections 
ROUND across Lake Michigan 


AGENCIES: New York. . Detroit 
Chicago . . Pittsburgh . . Buffalo 
Cleveland . . Seattle . . Portland 
Minneapolis . . Winona 


for fast \dependable service. 
{ 


SYNCHRONIZED with all 


con necting 
rail roads. 


Green Bay 
Route 


Upon Which are Located 


NORFOLK * NEWPORT NEWS * PORTSMOUTH 


Traffic executives are urged to consider this ocean 
gateway in the movement of export and import traffic 
if it is important in their business to consider 


ECONOMY — SAFETY — DISPATCH 


* 


VIRGINIA DIVISION OF PORTS 


Department of Conservation and Development 
Suite 1203, Royster Bidg. 
H. V. C. WADE, Port Commissioner 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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carriers full cooperation in reducing 
claims. P. E. I. is showing the way— 
others will follow. It is our understand- 
ing that four other industries are con- 
sidering programs similar to that of 
P. E. I. and this serves to encourage 
carriers in their own undertakings. 


In our industry, shortage of freight 
has been our great problem. I am 
pleased to report that by improvement 
in checking and OS&D procedure, our 
claims for shortages have been sub- 
stantially reduced. Shippers can assist 
in achieving further reductions by care- 
fully marking their shipments and pro- 
viding more legible bills of lading. 

To our shipper friends who have at- 
tended our. Shipper-Carriers-Receivers 
“Claim Progress” meetings, we express 
our sincere appreciation for their en- 
couragement and cooperation without 
which our program would never have 
been fully successful. 


Interdependence of Shippers 
And Carriers Emphasized 


By Chairman Mahaffie 


The objectives of the “Perfect Shipping 
Month” program emphasize the inter- 
dependence of carriers and shippers in 
the movement of 
our great volume 
of freight. Loss 
and damage claims 
annually have ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000 
in recent years. The 
loss of so much la- 
bor and materials 
was made all the 
more serious be- 
cause of the scar- 
city and shortages 
experienced gen- 
erally during the - 
recent years. Any 
program designed to improve methods of 
packing, handling, or other phases of 
shipping that improve chances of safe 
delivery has much to commend it. Ex- 
perience gained and lessons learned dur- 
ing the “Perfect Shipping Month” should 
be so employed as to be of lasting 
value. 


C. D. Mahaffie 


Let’s Stop This Waste— 
‘Everyone Pays the Price’ 


By Chairman Smith 


If the American transportation in- 
dustry is to increase profits in spite of 
today’s high operating costs it is im- 
perative that every 
effort be directed 
toward more effi- 
cient and less ex- 
pensive freight 
handling. I have 
repeatedly made 
this statement to 
the shipping in- 
dustry, and it is 
equally applicable 
to the railroads, 
the trucking lines, 
and the shippers 
themselves. 

When waste oc- 
curs through carelessness or inefficiency, 
whether it be in the original packaging 
of goods or in the handling of them in 
transit, everyone pays the price. Mount- 
ing claims by shippers for damages rob 


W. W. Smith 
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THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


costs go down 


ee ® 


where profits 8° 


J 


Delving deeper and deeper into the mysteries of physics and chemistry, 
research scientists are discovering strange, new elements. 

Searching for greater markets, lower production costs and increased 
profits, many industries are locating new plants in the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest ... where profits go up... costs go down. 


Quickly available and abundant supplies of production materials... 
low-cost electric power and cheap, clean natural gas... mild climate .. . 
lower construction costs .. . efficient, dependable rail service . . . excellent 
plant sites in key cities . .. and well-integrated distribution facilities in 
one of the Nation’s fastest-growing markets—all of these advantages, 


plus many more, are attracting production-minded, cost-wise 


**Helium cooled to 457° F. below 
zero. Is neither liquid like wa- 
ter, a gas like steam nor a solid 
like ice. It flows up the side of 
a glass or will seep through the 
smallest openings. 


industrialists to the Texas and Pacific Southwest. 


For more information about choice locations in this growing industrial 
center, write today for your copy of FUTURE UNLIMITED. 





®eeeoe0e02® ®@eseeeevedeaeeoeeeoeeeesneoeeeee @ 
J. A. McCAUL 

Director of Industrial Development 

1009 Texas and Pacific Building 

Dallas 2, Texas 


Please send me a copy of FUTURE UNLIMITED. 
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Get Your Copy of the 


New Folder 
On Tariff Files 


W hether you now 
are in the market or 
not for tariff files, the 
new Wetzel folder 
on tariff files’ is 
something you will 
want to have handy, 
at purchase _ time. 
Send for your copy, 
today, without ob- 
ligation on your part. 


In this folder are outlined the speci- 
fications and details of the available 
Wetzel drop front steel files which come 
in sections. 

You will want the details in this 
folder since Wetzel Tariff Files are your 
best way to preserve your tariffs and 
save time and floor space by filing the 
tariffs flat. 


P.A.Wetzel& Son 


Dept. P. S. @ 408 S. Lombard Avenue 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


Nation-Wide Warehousing and Distribution 














Warehouse and Distribution 
Facilities as Follows: 


BUFFALO 13, Buffalo Merchandise Ware- 
houses, Inc. 

CHICAGO 7, Crooks Terminal Whses., Inc. 

CLEVELAND 13, The Cleveland Stevedore Co. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Leicht Transfer and 
Storage Co. 

HOUSTON: Universal Terminal Warehouse Co. 

KANSAS CITY 7, Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, Inc. 

LOS ANGELES 21, Overland Terminal Ware- 
house Co. 

MILWAUKEE 2, Hansen Storage Co. 

PORTLAND 9, ORE., Rudie Wilhelm Ware- 

use Co., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, Overland Freight 
Transfer Co. 


SCRANTON 3, PA., Quackenbush Whse. Co. 
SEATTLE 1, Seattle Terminals, Inc. 


Interlake Terminals: 


271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 MURRAYHILL 5-8397 
George G. Roddy, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





the carriers of revenue and hurt good 
will. When carriers, on the other hand, 
are burdened with claims they cannot 
give the best and most economical serv- 
ice to their customers. The shipper 
also suffers when goods fail to reach 
their destination in perfect condition. 
The delays involved in making good on 
lost or damaged items, filing claims, and 
obtaining payment are costly and largely 
unnecessary. 


This thirteenth annual observance of 
Perfect Shipping Month should serve to 
bring these things sharply to the at- 
tention of all those concerned with the 
problem. The first responsibility is with 
the shipper. He should see that his ma- 
terials are adequately protected by 
strong and properly designed containers. 
He then has a right to look to the car- 
rier to handle his shipment carefully so 
it will not be misdirected or damaged. 


With claims for lost or damaged 
goods running around $100,000,000 a 
year against the railroads alone, it is 
clear that the causes of this economic 
waste are the business of everyone. I 
hope that Perfect Shipping Month will 
be an outstanding success this year. It 
will if we take the time, during April, 
to study this problem together and see 
what we can do about it. 


Education and Cooperation 
Of Individuals Needed 


By Chairman Gass 


The Car Service Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads has 
been highly pleased to cooperate for the 
past twelve years 
in the annual Per- 
fect Shipping 
Campaign spon- 
sored by the thir- 
teen regional Ship- 
pers Advisory 
Boards. Now the 
thirteenth cam- 
paign is at hand 
and the problem of 
heavy loss and 
damage to freight 
continues to be of 
grave concern. 

In studying the 
present situation we become increas- 
ingly convinced that after all the prob- 
lem is basically possible of correction or 
improvement if the human elements are 
impressed with the need of individual 
effort. With that in mind, let us ex- 
amine the high points in the campaign 
in April, 1948. During that month alone, 
over 42,000 persons attended 257 shipper 
sponsored meetings in 177 cities at which 
meetings the many angles of claim pre- 
vention were thoroughly discussed. Sim- 
ilarly during last April, the railoads 
throughout the country held 2,000 meet- 
ings attended by nearly 50,000 employes, 
the latter considering their particular 
responsibility in correcting errors of 
omission and commission. So all told, 
in the April, 1948, campaign alone, 92,000 
persons participated in meetings of 
great educational value in claim preven- 
tion. Undoubtedly if there had been no 
campaign meetings, the present loss and 
damage bill would be larger that it is. 

In our judgment, the mz,or require- 
ment for the thirteenth Perfect Ship- 
ping Campaign is the recognition of the 
absolute need of education and cooper- 
ation of every person involved in the 
packing and transportation of freight 





A. H. Gass 
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Every person suitably impressed with 
his own responsibility will represent a 
gain in the campaign, and every shipper 
and every railroader must realize this 
year the extreme importance of the 
human element. 

Let us hope there will be luck in 
“thirteen” this year. 


Claim Prevention Pays, 
Says Shipper Boards’ Head 


By President Shepherd 


The April Perfect Shipping Campaigns 
are intended to focus sharply the at- 
tenticn of all concerned with the han- 
dling of American 
goods in transpor- 
tation to the tre- 
mendous _prevent- 
able economic 
losses brought 
about by careless- 
ness, thoughtless- 
ness and ignorance. 
I was almost tempt- 
ed to add greed, but 
I think that the 
short-sightedness of 
attempting to save 
money by bad pack- 
ing practices or un- 
safe or unfit materials is now pretty 
generally recognized. We all realize, 
or should realize, that the shipper, the 
transporter, and the receiver may all 
contribute to preventable loss and dam- 
age, and certainly all of them can help 
tremendously to prevent it. 

As industrial people, we are interested 
in claim prevention because it pays. 
Claim losses are a part of the cost of 
transportation just as are fuel and cars 
and locomotives and trucks, and, as 
such, are bound to be reflected in the 

rice of transportation. We are inter- 
ested, tdo, because as makers and sellers 
of goods our job is to get those goods to 
the people who use them in first-class 
condition. When we sell something we 
assume that obligation. When we, in 
any way, contribute to a preventable loss 
or damage, we have failed in that obli- 
gation and our unkept promise embar- 
rasses, inconveniences and penalizes a 
customer whose good will we have tried 
hard to earn. 

The thirteen Regional Shippers Boards 
and the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards recognize that their 
interest in all around perfect shipping 
and in the spotlighting of the campaign 
in April is much more than an altruistic 
undertaking. It pays off in dollars. 





W. B. Shepherd 


Drop Front Steel Tariff 
Files Offered by Wetzel 


Wetzel drop front steel tariff files are 
said by the manufacturer to be un- 
equaled for efficiency, convenience and 
simplicity. The files are made in three 
sizes—two, three, and four inches high. 
The different sized files are interchange- 
able, so that all tariffs and supplements 
may be filed in their proper order, re- 
gardless of thickness. All tariffs and 
supplements may be filed and referred to 
in their proper order quickly and without 
seeing or handling many tariffs. 

The drop fronts, which work auto- 
matically, provide instant access to any 
tariff or supplement. This feature, to- 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 


calls for perfect training 


—and George Hunt can prove it! 


HIS RECORD speaks for itself. As Traffic Manager 
for Butler Brothers, Minneapolis wholesalers, George 
Hunt, has shrunk claim losses almost to zero. North- 
ern Pacific—anxious to see “‘Perfect Shipping Month” 
last all year—brings you this short short story in 
the hope it will be helpful to other shipping executives. 


EVERY EXPERIENCED SHIPPER carries around 
in his head a lot of knowledge about good 
shipping procedure. Why, then, are claim 
losses still often sky-high? Because, accord- 
ing to George Hunt, shippers sometimes fail 
to share their know-how with the men on 
their staffs—the packers, the labellers and 
the loaders. 


To help educate its shipping personnel, 
Butler Brothers runs a virtual “college of 
shipping knowledge.”’ New men are carefully 
instructed in all phases of their jobs. Even 
old-timers “‘go to school’’ as good new ideas 
come along from Shippers Advisory Boards 
and the Association of American Railroads. 





The results? Wonderful! Everybody con- 
cerned knows how to use merchandise clas- 
sification charts...how to eliminate old 
labels . . . how to load a freight car the right 
way ... how to level off loaded cars to elim- 


inate shifting of merchandise en route. 


Other shippers are using methods similar 
to Butler Brothers’—and are finding them 
successful. We at Northern Pacific are “‘talk- 
ing up” this trend—helping it grow. And 
we’d like you to know this. At the same time 
shippers are reducing losses, we’re doing our 
part. By keeping our men well-trained, by 
giving them the finest facilities and equip- 


ment, we’re aiming for perfect shipping, too! 






Ny Pn Mieouagctine RAILWAY 
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gether with drawer bottoms having a 
semi-circular cut in front, makes it easy 
to file and refer to tariffs, according to 
Wetzel. The files are described as self- 
indexing. The capacity of each Wetzel 
file section is 44 inches of tariffs. The 
files are of uniform size and made of fur- 
niture steel that provides protection from 
loss or damage by fire or water. They 
are electric-welded. Additional sections 
can be added to meet future require- 
ments. The units are finished in olive 
green, all hardware being of statuary 
bronze finish, according to the manufac- 
turer, P. A. Wetzel & Son, Oak Park, Il. 


SEALING, STRAPPING 
Continued from page 52 


The cutting blades cut one or two straps 
at one cutting. 

The Brainard Strap-O-Matic, anothe! 
tool, is described as a combination tool 
for production packaging which tensions, 
cuts and seals in three easy motions. 
Brainard also offers a counter-balance 
tool stand which relieves the operator 
of tool weight. 

Acme has added a new tool to its line 
of unit-load instruments. The Model 
E2AO anchor threader is said to reduce 
anchor threading time and operator’s 
effort. With two strokes of the handle, 
the tool threads either %-inch or 1%- 
inch unit load bands about an anchor. 
No hammering is necessary. The tool 
weighs 7 pounds. 

A new cast aluminum Speedsealer, 
with many improvements in design, has 


been announced by Pack-Rite Machines, 
Milwaukee. This rotary heat-sealing 
machine is designed for heat-sealing 
bags of cellophane, pliofilm, foil and 
similar materials, at a rate of 400 inches 
_& minute. The unit features an adjust- 
ment to insure uniform pressure over 
full surface of the crimping rolls; 
graphited bronze bearings to eliminate 
lubrication, and improved heater mount- 
ing and thermostat. All surfaces sub- 
ject to wear are protected by inexpen- 
sive, replaceable wearing plates. 


Advantages claimed for the National Tay- 
per tape dispenser are double brush 
moistening, a length-a-graph which per- 
mits instant selection of required tape 
length, and a positive automatic moisten- 
ing control, adjustable for all brands of 
tape. A pull of the lever automatically 
measures, moistens, cuts off and delivers 
any desired tape length up to 36 inches. 
It has a water capacity of 43 ounces. 
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Shippers who seal carton bottoms with 
bottom stitchers will be interested in the 
new stitcher offered by the N.A. Young 
Co., of Racine, Wis. This unit seals 
carton bottoms with steel wire at a spee:: 
of 150 to 350 stitches a minute (200 io 
800 cartons an hour), according to Mr. 
Young. A convenient knob adjusts speed 
of the machine. The new square-shaped 
stitching post is electrically operated by 
pedal control. The square top, measur- 
ing only one inch, fits closely into 
corners and along edges, and is said 
to insure q tighter, closer seal. The 
tool handles shipping containers up to 
24 inches square by 38 inches deep, and 
requires no re-setting for different car- 
ton sizes. A larger model handles car- 
tons up to 40 inches square. 

Bostitch offers approximately 800 
standard models of wire stitchers for all 
purposes, stapling machines, self-feeding 
hammers and tackers, and_ stapling 
pliers. 

For Sealing Top Flaps 

For sealing the top flaps of corrugated 
shipping containers, Bostitch recom- 
mends its Autoclench. This tool places, 
drives and closes a strong steel stitch 
in containers. It works entirely from 
the outside, with no blade or anvil to 
insert and without touching the con- 
tents. The tool is “easy to load, weighs 
less than three pounds, and makes a 
stitch wherever desired at the press of 
a lever.” It is said to create a pilfer- 
proof closure on filled cartons, to be easy 
to operate and to have low operating 
costs According to Bostitch, the seal is 
unaffected by dampness, and is instant, 
sure, and neat. The company asserts 
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The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co., Baltimore 3, Maryland 


WILMINGTON 


Direct-Line Delivery 


... one handling — one 
responsibility assures faster, 
safer motor transport for 
your product in the major 
Mid-Atlantic markets, serv- 
ing 30,000,000 consumers. 


Today, even one day’s 
difference in delivery may 
decide whether you get or 
lose an order. 


So service-wise shippers 
depend on Davidson for 
“PERFECT SHIPPING”! 
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that drum and drop tests have proved 
that dampness cannot loosen the seal. 

Another Bostitch tool that should 
prove handy around a shipping room 
is a self-feeding hammer, operated with 
one hand. It drives a staple like a two- 
pointed tack, and is recommended by 
the maker for attaching labels, tags, and 
invoices; lining and covering cases, at- 
taching padding; tacking burlap over 
parrels; and lining freight cars. The 
tool takes 160 staples with one loading, 
weighs slightly over two pounds. Four 
staple lengths are available. 


The Fastener Corporation, Chicago, is 
making a Duo-Fast automatic hammer 
tacker which it recommends for tacking 
waterproof liners in export boxes, for at- 
taching protective padding to crates, and 
for fastening wood cleats to corrugated 
or fibre cartons. This tool is operated 
with only one hand, leaving the other 
hand free to hold material. It tacks 
two to four staples a second. Features 
include an engineered balance, a jiffy 
jaw for easy cleaning, and a simple 
back-end loading arrangement. 


The “Gummed Tape Users’ Hand- 
book,” a 64-page pamphlet published by 





Bostitch recommends its Autoclench for 
sealing the flaps of corrugated shipping 
containers. This tool places, drives and 
closes a strong steel stitch in loaded 
containers, working entirely from the out- 
side. The tool is easy to load and 
weighs less than three pounds. It is said 
to create a pilfer-proof closure and to 
be easy to operate, with low operating 
costs. The sealing is instant, sure and 
neat, according to the manufacturer. 


Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, Conn., is 
a comprehensive guide to the efficient 
selection moistening and application of 
gummed tape. 

Of particular interest are the several 
simple moistening tests suggested, and 
tips on the use and care of gummed 
tape sealing equipment. The handbook 
is priced at 50 cents. 

(Incidentally, approximately 35 of 
Better Packages’ “Counterboy” gummed 
tape dispensers will be on display during 
the packaging convention in Atlantic 
City, May 10 to 13.) 

A gummed tape machine which bears 
the endorsements of the Association of 
American Railroads and the Gummed 
Industries Association, Inc., is the Na- 
tional Tay-per produced by the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Co., of 
Nashua, N.H. A pull of the Tay-per 
lever automatically measures, cuts off 
and delivers any desired length of mois- 
tened tape up to 36 inches, any width 
ip to four inches, according to the 
naker. Features include synchromatic 
icuble brush moistening, a “length-o- 
2raph” which permits instant selection 
required tape length, and a visual 
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TEST FORK LIFT FOR HANDLING NEWSPRINT IN ROLLS 


PORT OF 


LA 


KLAND 


ON THE MAINLAND SIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


UP-TO-DATE FACILITIES FOR THE PERFECT 
HANDLING OF ALL TYPES OF CARGO 
IN TRANSIT FROM SHIP TO RAIL, 
RAIL TO SHIP, OR SHIP TO TRUCK 


Address all Inquiries to 


BOARD OF PORT COMMISSIONERS 


GENERAL OFFICES — GROVE STREET PIER — OAKLAND 7, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE: HIGHGATE 4-3188 


President, CLAIRE V. GOODWIN — Vice Presidents, 
CLIFFORD D. ALLEN and STANLEY A. BURGRAFF — 


Commissioners— DUDLEY W. FROST and JAMES F. 
GALLIANO 


Port Manager, A. H. ABEL 
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The Duo-Fast automatic hammer tacker is 
operated by one hand, leaving the other 
hand free to hold material. It tacks up 
to four staples a second, features a simple 
back-end loading. It is recommended by 
the Fastener Corporation for tacking liners 
in boxes, attaching paddings to crates, 
and fastening cleats on fibre cartons. 


































“AIRCARGO’ 


extends through 35 cities 


From six United States linking points Trans-Canada’s “‘Air- 

cargo” service enables businessmen to ship goods to 29 cities coast- 
to-coast in Canada and Newfoundland at domestic rates. Low 
aircargo rates now in effect to all points throughout the world. For 
tariffs, schedules and quick, complete information, write or call 
your nearest T'.C.A. ‘‘Aircargo”’ office. 











positive automatic moistening control, 
adjustable for all brands of tape. The 
manufacturer recommends that. the 
brushes and water tank be washed daily 
with soap in warm water. 


Cloth Tapes 
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joint of the corrugated box is the last 
step in the manufacture of corrugated 
boxes, it is important that this operation 
be conducted with any eye to preventing 
waste as well as to increasing speed and 
efficiency,” the brochure asserts. 

The Red Streak sisal tapes are creped 
to provide stretch, embossed for flexibil- 
ity, and reinforced with sisal fibres. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, they are 
the strongest tapes manufactured. They 
are waterproof. 

A key catalog on Scotch tapes is the 
36-page booklet on this subject issued by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. The catalog describes 
the more than 100 varieties of Scotch 
tapes available to industry, many of 


\ LWw them recommended for packaging. Sam- 
Q N Aq , ples of many of the tapes are affixed, 


—“‘Or Your Freight Forwarder’’ 
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AIR EXPRESS 
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with individual recommendations. Also 


|, @ 2 > ESS tor this co MPLETE shown are nine types of dispensers for 


<] Gc aN CN dependable 


shipping service! 


RAILWAY EXPRESS charges cover 
everything . . ..pick-up and de- 























livery in all principal cities and 
towns, receipt protection, automatic valuation allowance. You know where 
you stand when you call upon this dependable “business partner” in your 
community for fast, really economical rail or air shipping facilities. 
MAKE EVERY MONTH PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 





The Railway Express vehicleman who calls for and delivers 
your shipments is a neighbor of yours, a member of a typical 
American way business providing an essential service to your 


community. His efficient, courteous help is always available. 





A new Counterboy 500 Series of eight 
tape dispensers, featuring an_ improved 
pressure plate with a range of five set- 
tings, is announced by Better Packages. 
The operator may adjust moistening 
pressure quickly to the exact require- 
ments of the specific tape weight or glue 
formula. By turning a set screw, water 
level in the new machines can also be 
adjusted. The water fountain bottle is of 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE unbreakable plastic. 
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The Young bottom stitcher seals carton 
bottoms at a rate of 200 to 800 cartons 
an hour. A convenient knob adjusts speed 
of the machine. The square-shaped stitch- 
ing post fits closely into corners and along 
edges. No re-setting is needed for dif- 
ferent carton sizes, according to the man- 
ufacturer. 


Scotch paper tapes and a similar num- 
ber of dispensers for the company’s cel- 
lulose tapes. 

A Scotch extra-strength tape, No. 280, 
is recommended for preparing a strong, 
neat shipping package for kitchen cab- 
inets and other furniture. This tape 
carries the approval of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification Committee. Ap- 
plication is said to be quick and easy. 
It is claimed that the tape holds the 
instant it is applied; it requires no 
preliminary moistening; once applied, it 


will not slip or creep; it has a tensile 
strength of 50 pounds per inch of width 

A super-strength Scotch tape is rec- 
ommended for fastening steel strip, 
aluminum ridge capping, and similar 
hard-to-tie metal materials. 

Tape dispenser manufacturers and 
shippers cannot agree on the necessity 
or advisability of using a wetting agent 
in the machines. Sealtonic, a new wet- 
ting agent solution, is said to improve 
the moistening of the glue on gum seal- 
ing tape. Sealtonic is available in pow- 
der form, in small vials, 12 to a box. 
Each vial will make one gallon of solu- 
tion diluted to the proper strength for 
use in the tape dispenser. 

According to the maker, use of Seal- 
tonic guarantees tight carton sealing; 
eliminates re-tapping; permits use of 
less tape; saves money; keeps brushes 
of tape machine soft and pliable; elimi- 
nates sour smell; and is effective unde 
all temperature conditions. 

“It activates all of the tape’s glue in- 
stantly upon contact, insuring a good 
tight seal,” it is claimed. 


MARKING, STENCILING 
Continued from page 56 


plastic or metal. The plastic applicator 
has a gravity feed to insure a continuous 
flow of the marking color, without pres- 
sure or priming. This device accomo- 
dates 13 styles of interchangeable felt 
nibs, ranging in width from %-inch to 
a hairline. 

The company’s newest applicator in 
the marking field was developed in col- 
laboration with the Reynolds Metals Co. 
for marking aluminum foil and other 
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hard-to-mark surfaces. Available in 
black only, No. 48R may be applied with 


.@ rubber stamp, utilizing a special sol- 


vent to keep the pad moist. It will mark 
metal parts, drums, cans, and is able to 
withstand extreme low temperatures, ac- 
cording to Floquil officials. 

Floquil also offers Salvage Kraft, a 
quick-drying, kraft-colored opaque me- 





Crayons which will mark on hot metal 

ranging up to 2,000 degrees F. are avail- 

able from the American Crayon Co. Also 

offered -are special industrial crayons for 

marking rubber, cellophane, leather, tex- 

tiles, rough wood, glass, tin, granite ware 
and glazed surfaces. 








WHEN you specify Soo Line your freight becomes “our 
baby’’—and we treat it as such. Every possible pre- 
caution is taken to load your freight with care, fasten 
it securely. Soo Line train crews, dock men and freight 
handlers, do their utmost to see that your freight 
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safe hands. 
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reaches its destination in good condition. Yes, when 
you place your freight in our hands, you place it in 


Next time you want your freight to rate both top 
speed and top care, play it safe—call the Soo Line. 






[NE| Your Wiking brtner 


7 Days a Week 
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Floquil’s Salvage Kraft is described as a 
quick-drying, kraft-colored opaque medium 
which is brushed or rolled over old 
markings on shipping containers, obliter- 
ating the markings in a matter of seconds. 
At the same time the Salvage Kraft pre- 
pares a fresh surface for new markings. 


dium that is brushed, sprayed or rolled 
over old marking on shipping containers 
of all kinds, obliterating the markings in 
a matter of seconds and preparing a 
fresh surface for new markings, it is 
claimed. Felts rollers in various widths 
to apply Salvage Kraft are also avail- 
able. 

A pamphlet on shipping labels, fea- 
turing the roll form, is available from 
the Ever Ready Label Corporation, New 
York City. Ever Ready officials declare 
that tests have shown that roll labels 
are 22 per cent faster in actual address- 
ing than other types of labels. They are 
said to be easier to store, with less waste. 


includes 
PERFECT 
HANDLING 





The company makes labels in roll form, 
cut single and.pad form, in one and in 
many colors, gummed or ungummed, cut 
to odd and unusual shapes or in stand- 
ard shapes. 


Addressing Machines 

Two illustrated leaflets on its tag ad- 
dressing machine have been published by 
the Weber Addressing Machine Co., of 
Mount Prospect, Ill The company 
claims that use of its machine will cut 
90 per cent from the tag addressing ex- 
pense, over the use of hand labor. The 
Weber machine, it is asserted, will ad- 
dress tags more legibly and more ac- 





This Weber addressing machine, it is 
cfaimed, will cut 90 per cent from the tag 
addressing expense, over hand labor. The 
machine counts the tags as they are 
printed, delivers the exact number. desired 
for each shipment. It takes only 30 sec- 
onds to “set up” the name and address 
of any consignee, and 30 seconds to 
print 100 tags. 


TRAFFIC WOELD 


curately than they can possibly be ai- 
dressed by hand. 

The machine will count the tags as 
they are printed, deliver the exact num- 
ber desired for each individual ship- 
ment, and then automatically stop ii- 
self. It takes less than 30 seconds ‘to 
“set up” the name and address of any 
consignee, according to the company, 
and 100 tags may be printed and 
counted during the balance of that first 
minute. The addressing of 1,000 tags 
can be accomplished in less than 20 
minutes, at a total cost of not over 30 
cents, according to the Weber pamphlet. 


The tag addressing machine uses 
blank tags in long ribbons of 1,000, cost- 
ing approximately $2.50 in 25,000 lots, it 
is said. The machine prints the user’s 
business card on the tag at the same in- 
stant it prints the consignee’s name and 
address. 


RECEIVER’S ROLE 
Continued from page 43 


so that all those present could be there 
when the car was opened and inspected. 


Commenting on the need for receiver 
cooperation, Mr. Braden says: 


“Much too often the consignée has 
been permitted to take the attitude— 
‘Well, what of it? The carrier will pay 
our claim for the damage sustained.’ 
The shipper needs the consignee’s coop- 
eration in reporting the damage and 
wherever possible in advising us as to 
the proximate causes of the damage. 
This permits the shipper intelligently to 


MAN-POWER 





Expedite the shipping of 
L.C.L. Freight by calling 


CHICAGO TUNNEL TERMINAL CO. 


Serving Chicago shippers 
to and from all railroads 


Performing free pickup and delivery 


For further particulars, write or phone TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT— 


340 West Harrison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 





SEND FOR 
AMERICAN 


WeEbster 9-2451 














Save money in your 
packing de partment 


with 


PROTEX 


Siftproof sealed-end 
Excelsior packing 


PADS 


Ready to use, no assem- 
bling 
Perfect, lasting protection 


Non-collapsing, . moisture- 
resistant 


Widths 314” to 48” 
All lengths 


Booklet on request 
FREE PROTEX PACK-KIT 
EXCELSIOR CORPORATION 


1000-1020 N. HALSTED ST. e CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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devise ways and means to meet the sit- 
uation.” 

The experience of John W. Peters, 
traffic manager, Delco-Remy Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Anderson, 
Ind., furnishes a striking case study of 
the other side of the picture—the side 
of the receiver. As a shipper of consid- 
erable quantities, Mr. Peters was struck 
by the need for information from his own 
receivers. It occurred to him, then, that 
as a receiver he might be of assistance 
in reducing the claims of the goods re- 
ceived at his plant. 

“From time to time we receive carload, 
less-carload, express and truck shipments 
in damaged condition,” says he. “At 
such times, when the damage is of con- 
siderable extent, we handle with the 
shipper in an effort to have him correct 
faulty shipping practices. Thus, we 
assist in reducing the danger of damage, 
or avoid actual damage.” 

In order to make his reports graphic 
to those who ship the goods which ar- 
rive at his plant in bad condition, Mr. 
Peters arranged to have photographs 
taken of typical cases. 

“A photograph,” he comments, “tells 
better than words just what careless or 
insufficient packing was used.” 

A number of those photographs are 
used to illustrate this article. Their 
value in striking home to the shipper the 
deficiencies of some of his shipping prac- 
tices is apparent to any one who views 
those pictures. 

A word must be added about the in- 
tense and expensive work done by the 
R. R. Donnelley Company, Chicago, to 
assist in reducing damage to paper re- 
ceived at their plants. Elliott Donnelley, 
assistant to the president of that com- 
pany, was assigned to study the causes 
of the considerable damages in transit 
suffered by paper received. He visited 
every mill which furnished the paper, 
studying wrapping, loading and stowing 
methods, and developed a recommended 
system of stowing which was tested by 
observation both at points of loading and 
the Donnelley unloading docks. Then, 
having gathered what he considered a 
sufficient mass of evidence to be of use 
to the shippers and to the carriers, he 
invited representatives to a dinner at 
Chicago and laid the entire report be- 
fore them. 

Whether or not this work on the part 
of a receiver has resulted in appreciable 
reduction of claims on paper has not, at 
this writing been made public. But the 
Donnelley work, it was agreed was an 
outstanding example of receiver coopera- 
tion in the effort to reduce freight loss 
and damage. 








MECHANIZED HANDLING 
Continued from page 60 


Say, 40 cartons to a pallet, securely 
strapped to the pallet. Few thieves in- 
deed would have the equipment or the 
opportunity to make off with such a 
giant package. It would be extremely 
difficult even to extract one carton from 
the unit load, and if such a theft were 
Possible, it would be immediately noticed. 

Even without unit loading, the use of 
pallet-and-fork truck handling methods 
have been observed to be safer, both to 
the shipment and to personnel, than old- 
fashioned handling methods. 

&. J. Perruzzi, head of traffic and ma- 
terials handling for E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Laboratories, New Brunswick, N.J., has 
commented on the fact that mechanical 
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GerorGE F. Harpy, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Get Your Copy of New Traffic 
Educational Catalogue—FREE 


This latest 24-page catalogue of the College 
of Advanced Traffic will give you complete 
details and course outlines on what the leading 
traffic educational institution offers you. 

We'll gladly send copies to you or to any 
names and addresses you supply. 

This catalogue today is getting more and 

more men and women, now in and out of traffic work, started 


with accelerated tempo in successful well-paying traffic and 
transportation management careers. . 


College of Advanced Traffic is the educa- 
tional division of the Traffic Service Corpo- 
ration. It is affiliated with: 


Traffic World (weekly), Traffic World 
Daily, Traffic Bulletin, World Ports, 
Transportation Supply News. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


Dept. 32649 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: Harrison 8649 
Minneapolis, Minn., Branch 
1200 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Phone: Lincoln 4252 


Detroit, Mich., Branch 


Phone: Cherry 4383 


Ford Bldg., 615 Griswold St. 
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Serving 
BERMUDA + VIRGIN ISLANDS 
HAITI « DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

TRINIDAD 

BRITISH WEST INDIES 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
FRENCH GUIANA 
NETHERLANDS GUIANA 
VENEZUELA 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 


1408 Chicago Title & Trust Bidg. 
Chicago 2 Randolph 4730 


BALTIMORE 2, MD.: 710 Garrett Bidg. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO: 818 Standard Bidg. 
DETROIT 26, MICH.: 1021 Lafayette Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO.: 809 Dwight Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.: 108 W. Sixth St. 
MOBILE 9, ALA.: 500 N. Commerce St. 
MONTREAL 1, CAN.: 276 St. James St. W. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.: 956 Chapel St. 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA.: 1 Canal Street 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y.: 17 Battery Place 
NORFOLK 10, VA.: 621 Citizens Bank Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH 2, PA.: 527 Park Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS 2, MO.: 1203 Landreth Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL.: 420 Market Street 
TAMPA 1, FLA.: 209 Franklin Street 
TORONTO 1, CAN.: 16 Temperance Street 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C.: Ring Building 
WINDSOR, ONT.: Douglas Bidg. 





Your Warehouses 
in the Twin Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1929 * Incorporated 


618 Washington Ave. N. 201 Fifth Ave. N 
Whse. No. 1 (Tel.—Lincoln 5631) Whse. No. 2 
FACILITIES—200,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and 
concrete constr.; Floor load 250 Ibs.; A. D. T. and 
private watchmen. Sidings on Soo Line; capacity, 
16 cars; free switching all lines. Cartage Service, 
50 trucks. Ins. from 16¢ (90%). 

SERVICE—State, U. S. Cust. bond. Office space. 
Pool car distr. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Midway Terminal Warehouse 


Established 1933 Minnesota Transfer 


Tel.—Nestor 1811 * 2295 University Ave. 
FACILITIES—150,000 sq. ft.; Brick and mill con- 
struction; Floor load 250 Ibs.; eprtahierads and a 
vate watchmen. Siding on Minnesota T 

oe, 36 cars; free switching all lines. Cart. 

25 trucks. Ins. from 16c. (90%). 

SERVICE WEATURES State U. S. Cust. bond. Of- 
fice and display space. Pool car distr. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1916 Incorporated 
425 East 8th St. * Tel. Garfield 7551 
FACILITIES—307,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and 
conc. const.; Floor load 250-400 Ibs. A.D.T. & priv. 
watchmen. _ Soo Line; 26 cars; free owteonk, 
Certege serv 100 trucks. Ins. from 16¢ (90% 

SERVICE FEATURES Store U. S. Cust. bond. or: 
fice and display space. Pool car distribution. 
Famous for “SERVICE”’—jfrom Coast to Coast 


The above warehouses are represented by: Assoc. 
Whses., Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y.; 549 
Randolph St., Chicago; and they are members of 
oh Se OF Gua a Oe Minn.-N. W. W. A., 
Minn. Truck Owners Assn. 


handling within his plant has reduced 
accidents and has lightened the strain 
on personnel. B. D. Prince, director of 
operations for Standard Freight Lines, 
Chicago, has observed that “use of the 
fork truck and pallet method of shut- 
tling freight across our terminal plat- 
form .. . has helped to eliminate 
damage to freight.” 

Most freight handlers would probably 
agree that it is easier to handle most 
commodities by fork truck than by two- 
wheeler or four-wheeler—easier to load, 
easier to carry, easier to unload, with 
less chance to damage the goods. 

It may be significant that the propor- 
tion of loss and damage to air freight 
is much lower than for freight moving 
via rail or truck, despite the higher 
value of the air cargo. This fact dove- 
tails with a second fact, commented 
upon at the recent N.I.T.L. conference, 
that airlines are better equipped than 
other carriers for handling pallet loads, 
as they operate fork truck at all airports. 


The above commentary would seem to 
suggest to shippers and carriers (and to 


Several industrial traffic managers have 
observed that when they made palletized 
-shipments of unit loads, similar to that 
shown, damage to merchandise was prac- 
tically eliminated. Theft, too, disappeared. 
It is practically impossible for a thief to 
make off with such a large unit, and the 
theft of a single carton is immediately 
noticeable. 


the manufacturers of mechanical han- 
dling equipment) that in future the 
claim-resistant characteristics of mod- 
ern freight handling equipment be more 
strongly stressed, and that in future 
discussions of perfect shipping tech- 
niques the fork truck-on-pallet be also 
placed on the docket. While this article 
has stressed the role of the fork truck- 
and-pallet in reducing claims, similiar 
observations might well be made for 
other modern handling methods such as 
the belt or gravity conveyor, etc. 


PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
Continued from page 49 


5. Rigidity or flexibility desired. 

6. Open or enclosed. 

7. Handling facilities. 

8. Ease of assembly. 

9. Method of delivery and storage of 
containers. 
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10. Method of closure. 
11. Printing. 
12. Carrier rules and requirements. 


Types of Containers 


There are, in addition to pallets, six- 
teen principal types of shipping contain- 
ers plus innumerable modifications and 
combinations: 


. Open crates. 
. Sheathed crates. 
. Nailed wooden boxes. 
. Cleated plywood boxes. 
. Cleated fibreboard boxes. 
. Wirebound boxes and crates. 
. Corrugated fibre containers. 
- Solid fibre containers. 
. Steel drums. 
10. Plywood drums. 
11. Fibreboard drums. 
12. Wood barrels, casks or kegs. 
13. Compressed bales. 
14. Bundles (non-compressed bales), 
15. Textile bags. 
16. Paper bags and sacks. 

My hope in writing this article is to 
convey the important fact that there is 
more to protective packaging than “just 
put the stuff in a box with some old 
newspapers.” Careful and _ thorough 
analysis is essential. It is a problem in 
engineering. Because of the many in- 
determinable factors it is an art. 

Due to this special combination an ex- 
perienced packaging engineer can not 
only analyse a shipper’s packaging prob- 
lems to give proper protection but he can 
do so at the lowest practical cost—always 
many times less than the overall cost 
of the hit or miss method. 


CARRIER’S RESPONSIBILITY 
Continued from page 78 


The committees met quarterly to discuss 
ways and means of making perfect ship- 
ping a reality. In 1948, the road initi- 
ated plans to make its perfect shipping 
campaign a year-round affair. Formal 
quarterly meetings were discontinued 
and replaced with on-the-job meetings 
held not less than once a month, at all 
the road’s larger stations and yards. The 
number of committees was expanded to 
59. 

One of the ways the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has found to cut freight loss 
and damage is by reducing rehandling, 
according to J. L. Webb, manager of 
stations and motor service. “We use at 
our stations every type of modern equip- 
ment that has been devised, ranging 
from the two-wheel hand truck—now 
modernized with roller bearings and rub- 
ber tires—to the heavy type of power 
crane with booms... a flat, three-wheel 
platform truck with a small motor added 

. and lift trucks and pallets,” said Mr. 
Webb. 


The Pennsylvania has also acquired 
new box cars equipped with special pro- 
tective devices and which have proved 
very successful, according to Mr. Webb. 
These cars have a series of upper and 
lower gates and shelves which make the 
same series of compartments that the 
road’s steel container cars have. 

The Union Pacific’s loss and damage 
prevention program functions the yeal- 
round, and among other activities em- 
braces the following: A staff of freight 
service inspectors covers the entire rail- 
road to detect bad practices or condi- 
tions; inspectors work with train crews 
and yard forces to develop practices 
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Straight-line cargo 
Boston's 1200-foot Commonwealth 
Pier #5 cuts days from shipping 


handling at 


Motor vehicles load or un- 
load on the upper level as 
well as the lower level. 


Direct transfer from freight 
cars on depressed tracks 
in terminal or on apron to 
ship. 


40 foot deep water berths 
accommodate largest ships 
- . easy maneuvering 
. no lighterage. 





THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 
MAKES 1949 


PERFECT SHIPPING YEAR 


Days saved at the port mean less handling and storage 
. . . larger profits. Ultra modern Boston facilities are geared 
for low-cost, straight-line loading and unloading . . . no 
lighterage, no double loading-unloading. 

Other dollar-making points about Boston: Nearest 
straight-line eastern port to Europe and South America; heavy 
sailing schedules insure quick transhipment; only 7 miles 
from docks to open sea. 

Find out how your profits can be increased by straight- 
line shipping through the Port of Boston. Write today for 
full information to: Director, Port of Boston Authority. 


PORT of BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH PIER NO. 5, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Branches 7 So. Dearborn St., eo, 3, Wl. 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 








Your shipments handled carefully, safely, speedily in Fast, Dependable: Bridge Line Service between 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTH AND WEST 


MONTREAL— EASTERN CANADA AND THE SOUTH 


and 




















EATON 


2- Speed “ruck 


AXLES 


Power when you need it, 
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SEE YOUR TRUCK DEALER 


















COUCH 


Motor Lines, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
* 


TERMINALS: 


New Orleans, Shreveport, Monroe, Alex- 
andria, Baton Rouge, La., Vicksburg, 
Jackson, Natchez, Gulfport, Miss., Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

* 


We practice “PERFECT SHIP- 
PING” every month. Let us 
be one of your “COGS” in 
Freight Transportation. 

























A 
Pacific Coast Ports To 


East Coast South America 


Cities along the East Coast of 
South America offer virgin 
markets for your products. 
Consult us for marketing in- 
formation and schedules. 


Offices in Principal Ports 
Executive Offices *« San Francisco 4 





















which promote proper handling of trains 
and cars; monthly meetings are held on 
every division and subdivision, attended 
by officers and employes of each classifi- 
cation. Union Pacific pioneered con- 
tainer engineering as applied to railroads. 
Its staff of container engineers inspects 
shipments in transit, at transfer points 
and terminals. Container failures are 
analyzed and detailed reports are made, 
often accompanied with pictures. Specific 
recommendations for correction are then 
made to shippers. An on-the-job train- 
ing film, in color and sound, has been 
made to be shown to all employes who 
handle freight. 


What the Trucking Industry Is Doing 


The nation’s highway freight haulers 
are, like the rail carriers, more active to- 





Photo courtesy Erie Railroad 


An Erie freight agent, holding a regular 
meeting with his staff on claim prevention 
problems. Meetings like this are common 
today on many rail systems. Such com- 
mittees study Be claim records, discuss 
better methods of handling freight and 
switching cars, and pass on the right 
methods to their fellow employes. 


day than at any time in the past, in 
organizing and educating to defeat loss 
and damage claims. 

One means the trucking industry uses 
to attack the problem of claim preven- 
tion is through the activities of the va- 
rious regional claim conferences organ- 
ized by the larger carriers. The confer- 
ences sponsor joint shipper-carrier meet- 
ings. 

Such a group is the Central-Western 
Claim Conference, with headquarters in 
St. Louis. The group serves motor car- 
riers in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Wisconsin. During the 
past three years it has conducted educa- 
tional programs for all interested motor 
carriers, by means of visual aids—such 
as freight claim prevention films, pick-up 
and delivery driver manuals, and posters 
illustrating proper checking and loading 
methods. : 

In 1948 -the conference sponsored 
regional meetings in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
anapolis, Louisville, and St. Louis. It 
plans to retain a full-time field man who 
will travel throughout the area giving all 
carriers the benefit of educational freight 
loss and damage prevention programs. 
Wade C. Helton, of Killion Motor Ex- 
press, Inc., conference president, is seek- 
ing national coordination of claim pre- 
vention among all claim prevention 
groups. 

$10,000 in Overages Cleared 

Another recent trucking industry proj- 
ect which promises rather spectacular 
results is the O. S. & D. Section of Cen- 
tral Motor Freight Bureau, Chicago. This 
section meets monthly and prepares a 
list of all overages in freight at terminals 
in the Chicago area. Though the mime- 
ographed lists have circulated only since 
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June, 1948, in the first seven months ap- 
proximately $10,000 in overages were 
cleared, the shipments delivered to 
proper consignees, and claims in that 
amount averted. 


Officiais of the O. S. & D. Section are 
enthusiastic about results and prospects 
for further work in matching up short- 
ages and overages. They hope eventually 
to make the project nationwide, through 
cooperation with other regional trucking 
bureaus. In this way, lists of overages 
found in the terminals of motor carriers 
would circulate nationally to all other 
truck operators, and shortages could 
quickly be cleared. 


Motor Cargo’s Report Forms 


A cheering example of what one motor 
carrier has accomplished is furnished by 
Motor Cargo, Inc., which operates from 
the Twin Cities through Chicago to New 
York City and Baltimore. This com- 
pany’s claim prevention work is super- 
vised by three officials—the eastern di- 
vision claim agent, stationed at York, Pa., 
the general claim agent at Akron, and 
the western claim prevention representa- 
tive, Fred A. Rohsenow, stationed at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Rohsenow reports a sharp drop in 
freight loss and damage since the intro- 
duction, last April, of a rigid system of 
report forms. Every load received at a 
company terminal is checked on the 
form by the checker, and the foreman 
signs each report. 

The report form is brief and requires 
little or no writing—merely check marks 
to indicate if any freight is over, short, 
damaged in any of nine ways, or pilfered 
in any of five ways. 

Through use of its report form sys- 
tem, Motor Cargo’s claim record was 
immediately and sharply improved. 
Though the volume of freight hauled by 
the company increased 55 per cent in the 
first six months of 1948 over the same 
period in 1947, freight claims rose only 
15 per cent. Mr. Rohsenow estimated 
that the company saved $67,000 in freight 
claims during the year 1948. 

“Use of these forms permits us to 
anticipate claims, and often to prevent 
them,” he said. “Normally, claims are 
not filed until from one to six months 
after the shipment is made. Now we 
know within 24 hours whether a claim 
situation can develop. This permits us 
personally to follow up bad cases and 
to talk over the problem with shippers or 
other carriers.” ; 


HIGHWAY LOSS AND DAMAGE 


Continued from page 78 


For many years our industry has rec- 
ognized the fact that a great deal of 
thought and effort must be concen- 
trated on the education not only of em- 
ployes of the motor freight industry, but 
also of owners and managers. To this 
end a number of educational films deal- 
ing with the proper checking, handling 
and loading of freight have been pro- 
duced and distributed. A number of 
bulletins were slanted directly toward 
management, and the need for adoption 
of intelligent employe training programs 
was stressed. Our efforts in this regard 
are beginning to pay dividends. In ad- 
dition to the sound-slide or motion pic- 
ture films, individual company educa- 
tional programs include the use of 
pick-up and delivery drivers’ and dock- 
men’s manuals, questionnaires, and pe- 
riodic employe meetings, A number 
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The A.B.C. s 
of Perfect 
Shipping-- 





Must be properly taught by management. 
Management's prime responsibility is to 
teach the right people. In the Geo. F. 
Alger Company we spell it out in advance 
like this—: 


ae selection of the best driver and dock 
personnel available. 


. and intensified educational programs sys- 
temwide. 


cai by management and all departments 
complete and unreserved. In this we count our- 
selves fortunate in having this kind of support, 
from our President, A. C. Scott. 


GEO. F. ALGER CO. 


“The Line of Champions” 
3050 Lonyo Road, Detroit 9, Mich. 








Modern motive power, equipment, roadbed, and 
experienced manpower all tend to insure safe 
delivery of freight; 


routed via Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway 
through the Peoria-Springfield gateway. 


Inquiries Are Invited 


V. H. WILLIAMS, General Traffic Manager 


Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
709 Illinois Building, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Free 


Unique New Catalog Of 
“‘World-Wide”’ Business 
Forms — Including Traffic 





HORDER’S “WORLD-WIDE” TRAFFIC 
FORMS ... EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 


... cover practically every traffic and shipping 
need. They are constantly revised and con- 
form to the latest United States regulations 
and consular requirements. They are the 
authoritative line. Most of them are shown 
in this book in a size large enough so you can 
read the actual printing on them. 


Mail Coupon for Unique 64-Page Catalog . . . a Quick 
Reference Guide. Please Attach Company Letterhead 


“First with The Latest Forms’’ 


HORDER’S, inc. 


FOUNDED 1901 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Iinois 
Telephone FR 2-6760 


Horder’s, Inc. Dept. TW 349 | 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois } 


Please send new 64-Page catalog of ‘World- } 
Wide” Business Forms. 
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of carriers are employing incentive pro- 
grams which have been productive of 
good results. 


One of the most progressive steps that 
has been taken by our industry has been 
the establishment in recent years of 
weighing, inspection and claim bureaus 
throughout the country at major stra- 
tegic shipping centers. In the majority 
of cases, these bureaus spearhead loss 
and damage prevention activities in 
their areas. They have been very help- 
ful in stirring up interest in the ques- 
tion with carrier management and with 
individual shippers and shipping groups. 
They have been instrumental in activat- 
ing local or area carrier claim groups, 
sections or associations. Regular monthly 
meetings are held which are attended 
by carrier claim agents, traffic man- 
agers and management. The main ob- 
jective of these meetings and bureau 
activities is the dissemination of ideas, 
programs and procedures affecting all 
Phases of better shipping, including 
claim prevention and claim processing. 


Functions of Inspection Bureaus 


As an industry-sponsored function, the 
weighing, inspection and claims bureaus 
devote a great amount of their time to 
working directly with shippers in help- 
ing them with their problems or correct- 
ing practices which tend to create claims. 
These include such things as illegible 
bills of lading, improper package mark- 
ing or failure to remove old marks, im- 
proper closure methods (sealing or 
strapping). Their most important work, 
however, is with shippers in devising 
proper and adequate packaging. One 
of the reasons why this service is re- 
ceiving such fine shipper reaction and 
reception is the fact that many shippers 
are not aware that their shipiments are 
not always reaching customers in a 
sparkling, saleable condition. Where 
experience with an individual shipper in- 
dicates a higher-than-average damage 
ratio, personal contact is made. An ex- 
planation to the shipper of our problem 
and an offer of our assistance in design- 
ing or redesigning his packaging has in 
every case brought forth a desire to co- 
operate and an appreciation of our serv- 
ices. This brings us back to our state- 
ment with regard to our endeavor to 
reach the 98 per cent of shippers with- 
out traffic managers or trained packag- 
ing people. Without doubt, this method 
of shipper packaging approach has and 
is tending to correct the trouble at the 
source. Unfortunately, however, due to 
the limited bureau qualified packaging 
personnel, the coverage is slow. 


At this point many of the readers will 
say that our bureaus are not the only 
ones that are working with shippers on 
this very problem. To this we readily 
agree. This leads to a suggestion, based 
on the writer’s personal experience in 
calling on hundreds of shippers: First 
and very important is the fact that, be- 
cause the vast majority of freight claims 
are filed by consignees, the shipper is 
blissfully unaware that his packaging is 
inadequate. Since development of a 
plan through which facts and figures 
can be developed on all shipments bya 
given shipper, so as to acquaint him of 
his experience, is practically impossible, 
it follows that the next best thing is to 
get to him at the time his packing or 
package is designed. Unfortunately, in- 
sofar as the transportation industry is 
concerned, there have been some radical 
changes in our economic setup over the 
past ten years which in turn have af- 











fected types of shipping containers and 
inner packing. Pre-packaging of mer- 
chandise, from the viewpoint of shelf 
sales appeal, has brought into use many 
new and lighter materials. As an exam- 
ple, the old pickle barrel has been re- 
placed by glass jars and more recently 
by a cellophane bag package which not 
only holds the pickle but a certain 
amount of liquid brine. Undoubtedly 
the latter container creates a lighter 
package and one of greater sales appeal. 
It must, however, be admitted that cel- 
lophane bags, in cartons, do not make 
as good a package from a shipping and 
handling standpoint. This trend is true 
on a great number of products. 


A Suggestion to Vendors 


We have no quarrel with progress 
in the use of lighter packing and pack- 
aging materials. We do, however, take 
exception to the failure of sellers of 
inner containers and packing materials 
or devices, and outer shipping containers, 
to follow through to see that what they 
sell is going to give service and protec- 
tion to the product they are to carry. 
Some of the difficulty results from the 
fact that a shipper generally does not 
procure all of his packing materials, or 
containers from the same vendor, or 
arises in changing from one vendor to 
another. 

The writer is a- member of the In- 
dustrial Packaging Engineers Association 
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and is well acquainted with a great num- 
ber of packaging engineers and vendors, 
He has cooperated with them and is 
well aware of their problems. As a test, 
for the past several months we have 
questioned shippers as to whether or 
not they have requested advice or help 
from the packaging engineer of the 
vendor supplying the packing materials 
or shipping container. Some of the an- 
swers were surprising. The net im- 
pression, however, was that the responsi- 
bility to the customer seemed to end 
with the signing of the order. It is also 
apparent that many vendor salesmen 
are not packaging engineers. 


While it is true that many shippers 
create their own packages, such as 
wooden crates, it is also true that, as far 
as our industry is concerned, the major- 
ity of shipments are in packages sup- 
plied by container vendors. With this 
in mind, our suggestion is merely to the 
effect that our loss and damage preven- 
tion program could be greatly expedited 
by our friends, the vendors of packing 
materials and shipping containers were 
they to institute a program under which 
customers would be interrogated and sur- 
veyed as to the adequacy of their pack- 
ing. In other words, why would it not 
be possible to sell packaging rather than 
merely to take orders for whatever in- 
dividual packing components the cus- 
tomers says he wants. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


H. A. Hollopeter, transportation di- 
rector of the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce and chairman of the board 
of the American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation, will speak on “Outlook 
on Transportation” at a joint dinner 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Akron, 
O., and the Buckeye Chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity, to 
open “April Perfect Shipping Month,” 
scheduled for March 29, at 6:30 p.m., 
at the Mayflower Hotel. Invitations have 
been extended to the Cleveland, Canton, 
Mansfield and Youngstown traffic clubs, 
and the Delta Nu Alpha chapters of 
Canton, Cleveland and Youngstown plan 
representation. Reservations are being 
accepted by John Lower, Akron Chamber 
of Commerce, Ohio Bldg., Akron, O. 


a * * 


Recent appointments at St. Louis an- 
nounced by the Missouri Pacific include 
A. Kuepfert, general freight agent; T. J. 
Dempsey, assistant general freight agent; 
and Al R. Miller, industrial agent, suc- 
ceeding A. E. Kasch, assigned to other 
duties. 


* * 7 


Michael L. Cardman of New York, has 
been elected assistant secretary of Amer- 
ican Overseas Airlines, in addition to his 
duties as assistant to the treasurer of 
the company. 

os * a 


James M. Carroll, an attorney, of 
Springfield, Mass., who served on the 
legal staff of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission from 1944 to 1946, 
has been appointed to the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities, succeed- 
ing former commissioner Vernon W. 





Marr. Thomas H. Flaherty has been 

named chairman of the department, suc- 

ceeding Commissioner Gadsby, who re- 

mains as a member of the department. 
*~ * OK 


Appointments announced by the Iili- 
nois Terminal Railroad Co., effective 
March 1, include Harry J. Smith, com- 
mercial agent at Chicago, reporting to 
D. A. Lewis, northern traffic manager; 
and W. R. Lankford, assistant general 
freight agent, sales and service, at St. 
Louis. J. H. Dierker has resigned as 
general freight agent of the company at 
St. Louis to accept a position with an- 
other carrier. 

+ * * 


C. M. Self, formerly executive assist- 
ant to the president of the Norfolk 
Southern Railway Co., has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of the 
railway, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. 


* * * 


Harry F. Howse has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of Daum 
Overnight Express, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 


* + * 


Alfred I. Stuart has been appointed 
head of the methods engineering depart- 
ment of the Hyster Co., of Portland, 
Ore., manufacturer of industrial trucks 
and tractor equipment. He was formerly 
with Western Electric Co., and E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

” * * 


Donald M. Rice has been promoted 
from traveling freight agent to assistant 
general agent for the Green Bay & 
Western Lines in New York. 
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Hoover Commission Would 
Retain R.R.B. ‘As Is’ 


Recommending the retention of the 
Railroad Retirement Board in its pres- 
ent status, the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive’ Branch of the 
Government (the Hoover Commission) 
said, in a report in which it proposed 
establishment of the Federal Security 
Agency as a department headed by a 
Secretary with Cabinet rank, that “the 
factors of efficiency, benefits, employe 
satisfaction and tradition” all militated 
against transfer of the railroad retire- 
ment system to either the proposed new 
department or to the Department of 
Labor. 


After noting that the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board has been established by the 
railroad retirement act of 1935 and after 
describing briefly the nature and scope 
of its operations, the Hoover commis- 
sion said: 


“The Commission (on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment) has examined the system and 
finds that its activities are much broader 
in scope than the welfare functions to 
be included in the new department; 
that part of its functions belong with 
the unemployment compensation-em- 
ployment service functions proposed to 
be placed in the. Department of Labor; 
that essentially the system works well 
as located; that administratively there 
is no economy or efficiency to be achieved 
by destroying the present well-integrated 
system and transferring it in whole or 
in part to one or more agencies; and 
finally that the system is a uniquely 
administered and completely privately 
supported system operated under gov- 
ernment auspices. é 


“The actual collection of taxes is the 
only part of the system financed by the 
government. Of the contributions col- 
lected under the railroad unemployment 
insurance act 90 per cent is credited for 
the payment of benefits and 10 per cent 
is deposited in a special administrative 
fund to administer the act. The system 
is completely federal. It would be pos- 
sible to change it and have the railroads 


pay taxes to the states but nothing 
would be gained in efficiency by segre- 
gating the employment functions which 
are mingled with the retirement func- 
tions throughout the board’s organiza- 
tion. Unless the retirement system were 
extended to universal coverage, and un- 
employment compensation made a fed- 
eral function, the factors of efficiency, 
benefits, employe satisfaction and tradi- 
tion all militate against transfer of the 
railroad retirement system to either of 
the two departments concerned.” 


A task force report to the Hoover 
Commission, on the subject of “Relief 
and Social Security,” prepared by Lewis 
Meriam, of the Brookings Institution, 
included eight printed pages of discus- 
sion of operations of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and of proposed alterna- 
tives to retention of the railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment compensation 
system. 


Practitioners Ask Public 
Hearing on Disqualified 


1.C.C. Hearing Examiners 


A special committee on rules of prac- 
tice of the Association of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners, 
headed by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., has pro- 
tested to the Civil Service Commission 
the “recent conclusion of your consult- 
ants the effect of which is to disqualify 
certain hearing examiners of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 


The committee had reference to a no- 
tice of separation sent to administrative 
bodies, such as the Commission, order- 
ing 42 examiners (12 of them Commis- 
sion examiners) “separated” at the con- 
clusion of hearings they might now be 
conducting, or on June 25, whichever 
date occurred first. The action followed 
a check on the qualifications of hearing 
examiners by a group of six consultants 
(see Traffic World, March 19, p. 19). 


In its letter the committee asks that 
a public hearing be granted and that “at 
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least three consultants adjudicate these 
cases after full hearing.” 


Asked about this phraseology, Mr. La 
Roe said the association was informed 
that, as to some of the Commission ex- 
aminers, not more than two consultants 
decided the matter. 


The other members of the practition- 
ers’ special committee are: John R. Tur- 
ney, Warren H. Wagner. 


The Committee’s Letter 
The committee’s letter follows: 


Our special committee has been advised of 
the recent conclusion of your consultants 
the effect of which is to disqualify certain 
hearing examiners of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

We have nothing but praise for the high 
purposes of the administrative procedure act 
and for the high standards which have been 
set as to hearing examiners and we are duly 
appreciative of your sincere effort to attain 
and maintain such high standards. However, 
we find both within the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and among the practi- 
tioners a general feeling that in this in- 
stance the result is extremely unfair because 
certain men have been disqualified whom we 
all know to be eminently qualified for this 
position. 

We feel strongly that more thorough con- 
sideration should be given and more ade- 
quate procedure provided where an examiner 
has been disqualified for this position. After 
@ oman has served successfully as an ex- 
aminer for many years, and has proved satis- 
factory to the agency which he has served, 
a finding of disqualification will not only 
shock him and his friends but may have 
almost a ruinous effect on his professional 
career. Apparently an association of pbrac- 
titioners such as ours does not have a stand- 
ing technically under your rules to file a 
petition for reconsideration. We are, there- 
fore, making the formal request by letter 
that public hearing be granted in this mat- 
ter and that at least three consultants ad- 
judicate these cases after full hearing. 

This request has been considered and ap- 
proved by the executive committee of our 
association. 


Time to Reply to D. of J. 


Given in Bulwinkle Cases 


The applicants in two Bulwinkle act 
proceedings have been granted until 
March 31, to file replies to protests of 
the Department of Justice, which asked 
that the applications be denied and said, 
among other things, that the Bulwinkle 
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act did not authorize the piecemeal ap- 
proval and immunization of a nation- 
wide private government for the railroad 
industry. 

The time extension was granted by 
the Commission, division 2, to the appli- 
cants in Section 5a Application No. 6, 
Southern Freight Association et al.— 
Agreements, and Section 5a Application 
No. 7, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Per Diem, Mileage, Demurrage 
and Storage—Agreement. 

Under the Bulwinkle act, now section 
5a of the interstate commerce act, car- 
riers are permitted to employ the con- 
ference method of rate-making, if the 
agreements under which conference 
procedures are set up have been ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

The Commission, by an order by Com- 
missioner Alldredge in the Southern 
Freight Association application No. 6, 
has permitted the Tennessee Manufac- 
turers Association to intervene. 


1.C.C. Gives Texas Body 
60 Days to Permit Rail 


Rate Increases in State 


The Commission, by a report in No. 
30024, Texas Intrastate Rates, has made 
it possible for railroads operating in 
Texas to increase their intrastate rates 
to the Ex Parte 166 level on certain 
commodities on which the Texas com- 
mission had granted in part only au- 
thority for intrastate increases. No 
order was entered in the proceedings, 
as the Commission gave the Texas body 
60 days in which to indicate that it 
would permit promptly the increases re- 
quired in the report. 


In requiring the intrastate increases, 
the Commission said that, while the 
protestants asserted the increases would 
divert traffic and thus yield no increase 
in rail revenues, competent traffic offi- 
cers had testified that application of the 
Ex Parte 166 increases to the com- 
modities excepted by the Texas com- 
mission would result in increased rev- 
enue. 


However, as to lignite, iron ore to 
Houston, and sulphuric acid, in tank 
cars, the Commission found there was 
no undue, unreasonable, or unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce 
in the Texas’ intrastate on these com- 
modities. It also overruled a motion to 
—— asphalt rates from considera- 
ion. 


The Commission found transporta- 
tion conditions in Texas similar to those 
between Texas and_the surrounding 
states and Mexico. It found the intra- 
State rates on asphalt in tank cars; 
Pulpwood, sand, silica sand, gravel, 
crushed stone (including fluxing stone) 
and commodities grouped therewith; 
brick (including refractories) and clay 
products grouped therewith to cause 
undue discrimination against interstate 
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and foreign commerce. It found that 
the intrastate rates on asphalt rock and 
asphalt coated stone gave undue ad- 
vantage to Lone Star Spur and Cline, 
Tex., and shippers from those points and 
unduly prejudiced Doughtery, Okla., 
and a shipper at that point. It found 
the intrastate rates on sand and gravel 
giving undue advantage to Hoot, Tex., 
and a shipper from that point, and un- 
duly prejudicing Lewisville, Ark., and 
Shreveport, La., and shippers from those 
points. 


The Commission also found the Texas 
intrastate rates on silica sand unduly 
advantageous to Santa Anna, Tex., and 
the shipper at that point, and unduly 
prejudicial to Guion, Ark., and a shipper 
from that point. It found the intra- 
state rates on asphalt, in tank cars, 
giving undue advantage to Mt. Pleasant, 
Tex., and the shipper from that point, 
and unduly prejudicial to Wynnewood, 
Okla., and the shipper at that point. 


It said the undue, unreasonable, and 
unjust discrimination, and the undue 
prejudice, should be removed by apply- 
ing the increases authorized by it in 
Ex Parte 166 in Western Territory, ex- 
cept that rates on asphalt rock and 
asphalt coated stone should be increased 
to the same extent as the rates on sand, 
gravel, and crushed stone. 


Commissioner Splawn concurred in 
part, to the extent the report sustained 
the findings and order of the Texas 
commission. He said he did not con- 
cur in the remainder of the report ex- 
cept that as to some of the rates com- 
plained of by interstate shippers, somé 
further investigation might be neces- 
sary. 


Higher Pay Proposed for 
Regulatory Agency Heads 


The Senate post office and civil serv- 
ice committee has favorably reported to 
the Senate S. 498, providing for salary 
increases for heads and assistant heads 
of executive departments and independ- 
ent agencies of the federal government, 
including agencies whose activities relate 
to transportation. 


In the case of the latter group of agen- 
cies, the committee report showed the 
number of agency members, their pres- 
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ent salaries, and the salaries proposed 
for them by S. 498, as follows: 


Agency Members Present Propcsed 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 11 $12,000 
Civil Aesamanstice 
Board 12,000 
11,500 
10,000 
10,000 
12,000 
10,000 


$16,900 
16,900 
16,000 
16,900 
16,000 
16,000 


16,000 
Commissioner of Pub- 


lic Roads, Federal 

Works Agency .... 1 10,330 16,000 

The bill would increase salaries of 
Cabinet members from the present level 
of $15,000 a year to $25,000 a year. Under- 
secretaries of executive departments and 
certain other government executives, a 
total of 31, would receive $20,000 a year, 
and those named in a list of 17 other 
government officials would receive $18,000 
a year, under terms of the bill. 


Rail Operating Revenues 
Down 6.8 Per Cent in Feb. 


Based on advance reports from eighty- 
two Class I railroads, whose revenues 
represent 81.7 per cent of total operating 
revenues, the Association of American 
Railroads estimated that railroad operat- 
ing revenues in February, 1949, decreased 
6.8 per cent as compared with the same 
month in 1948. The estimate covers op- 
erating revenues only, and does not take 
into account substantial increases in op- 
erating expenses that have taken place 
since February, 1948, as a result of in- 
creases in wage rates and material 
prices. 


Estimated freight revenue in February, 
1949, was less than in February, 1948, by 
6.6 per cent, and estimated passenger 
revenue decreased 8.1 per cent. 


Data by districts follow: 


Eastern District. Thirty-four Class I rail- 
roads, whose revenues represent 90.5 per cent 
of total operating revenues in the Eastern 
District, estimated that their operating rev- 
enues in February, 1949, decreased below 
February, 1948, by 4.3 per cent. Estimated 
freight revenue decreased 4.4 per cent, and 
estimated passenger revenue decreasd 4.4 per 
cent. 

Southern Region. Fifteen Class I rail- 
roads, whose revenues represent 65.8 per 
cent of total operating revenues in the 
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Southern Region, estimated that their op- 
erating revenues in February, 1949, showed a 
decrease Of 6.8 per cent under February, 
1948. Estimated freight revenue decreased 
6.6 per cent, and estimated passenger revenue 
decreased 8.9 per cent. 

Western District. Thirty-three Class I rail- 
roads, whose revenues represent 77.4 per cent 
of total operating revenues in the Western 
District, estimated that their operating rev- 
enues in February, 1949, were less than in 
February, 1948, by 10.1 per cent. Estimated 
freight revenue decreased 9.5 per cent, while 
estimated passenger revenue decreased 15.5 
per cent. 





A.A.R. Reports 85,974 
Freight Cars on Order 


All railroads and private carlines had 
85,974 new freight cars on order on March 
1, according to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


“Of the total, Class I railroads and 
railroad-owned  private-controlled  re- 
frigerator car companies on March 1, 
1949, had 78,061 new freight cars on 
order,” it said. “They were as follows: 
13,283 box including 12,883 plain and ven- 
tilated and 400 automobile box cars; 
36,071 hopper including 3,501 covered 
hoppers; 17,461 gondolas; 4,328 flat; 
5,177 refrigerator; 725 stock and 1,016 
miscellaneous freight cars. 

“Of the total number of new freight 
cars which Class I railroads on March 
1 had on order, 31,408 will be built in 
railroad shops and 46,653 in outside 
shops. 

“Class I railroads also had 1,495 loco- 
motives on order on March 1 this year. 
The number for which orders had been 
placed on March 1, 1949, included 43 
steam and 1,452 Diesel locomotives com- 
pared with 108 steam, 2 electric and 1,486 
Diesel one year ago. 

“Class I railroads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator car com- 
panies put 16,937 new freight cars in 
service in the first two months of 1949. 
compared wtih 15,518 in the some period 
in 1948. In February, 9,404 were installed. 

“Those installed in the first two months 
this year follow: 3,540 box cars; 8,598 
hopper including 959 covered hoppers; 
3,712 gondolas; 639 refrigerator; 188 flat, 
and 260 miscellaneous freight cars. 

“They also put 274 new locomotives in 
service in the first two months this year 
of which 14 were steam and 260 Diesel. 
New locomotives installed in the same 
period of 1948 totaled 181, of which 2 
were steam, 2 electric and 177 Diesel. 

“Class I railroads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator companies 
in the first two months this year retired 
11,114 freight cars compared with 8,520 
in the corresponding period last year. 
They retired 5,344 cars in February.” 





Transport Studies Favored 


By Senate Rules Committee 


Resolutions under which the Senate 
interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee would be authorized to undertake 
three investigations in the field of trans- 
portation and would be permitted to 
Spend up to $50,000 in the conduct of 
each investigation were ordered favor- 
ably reported to the Senate on March 
21 by its committee on rules and ad- 
ministration. 

One of the measures which the Senate 
tules and administration committee en- 
dorsed was S. Res. 62, introduced by 


Senators Reed, of Kansas, and Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, calling for a complete 
study and investigation of all domestic 
land and water transportation with a 
view to determining, among other things, 
whether existing conditions conform to 
the national transportation policy as 
declared in the interstate commerce act 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 12, p. 52). 

Also ordered reported by the rules and 
administration committee were S. Res. 
50, introduced by Senator Johnson, of 
Colorado, proposing a study and investi- 
gation of problems relating to the finan- 
cial stability and operational efficiency 
of the airline industry, and S. Res, 45, 
introduced by Senator Magnuson, of 
Washington, proposing a study of prob- 
lems of the American merchant marine 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 12, p. 53). 





U.P. Gets Motor Rights 


To Improve L.C.L. Service 


By a report and order in MC-102745, 
Sub. 3, Union Pacific Railroad Co., Ex- 
tension-Property, the Commission, divi- 
sion 5, has approved issuance of a cer- 
tificate, subject to conditions, authoriz- 
ing operation by the Union Pacific as a 
motor common carrier of general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between points 
in Kansas, Colorado, and certain points 
in Missouri and Wyoming which are 
stations on its rail lines, over specified 
routes. 


Because of serious declines in its mer- 
chandise traffic, the report said, ap- 
plicant desired to institute coordinated 
rail-motor service in lieu of peddlar car 
service which had proved uneconomical 
and inefficient. It said applicant did not 
believe, based on its experience and 
study, that the proposed service could be 
fully or _ satisfactorily accomplished 
through the use of independent motor 
carriers, asserting it found that such 
utilization would require it to enter into 


. separate arrangements with a minimum 


of 15 motor carriers to provide service 
to a substantial portion of the territory 
in question, and that service would still 
be lacking to several stations which those 
carriers were unable to serve. Success of 
the plan was deemed, it said, to require 
“a higher degree of cooperation and co- 
ordination between the rail and motor 
operations” than was possible with car- 
riers not under a common management 
and control. A further objection to use 
of independent motor carriers, the report 
added, was a Kansas state law prohibit- 
ing applicant from contracting with 
motor carriers for performance of sub- 
stituted service unless it (applicant) it- 
self held a certificate. It said should the 
application be denied, it would be neces- 
sary for the applicant to perform its 
own substituted service in intrastate 
commerce, while hiring separate motor 
carriers to perform the interstate service. 


The application was opposed by nu- 
merous motor carriers who contended, 
among other things, that the fact ap- 
plicant had conducted its all-rail opera- 
tions unprofitably in the past was an in- 
dication that it would conduct the pro- 
posed service likewise at a loss, and 
that it lacked the necessary experience 
to engage successfully in the operation 
of trucks. The report held that these 
contentions were “without merit,” assert- 
ing that applicant’s proposed operation 
of trucks would not be an independent 
endeavor, but was to be an integral part 
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Is Cooperating In The 


Perfect Shipping Drive 


Let us handle your shipments between 
New York, New Jersey, and Philadelphia 
and points in Tennessee, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Lovisiana, Alabama, and Kentucky 


Super Service 
Motor Freight Co., Inc. 


808 Lea Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone 5-2734 


Terminals in: Chattanooga, Tenn., Dalton, 
Ga., Knoxville, Tenn., Newark, N. J., New 
York, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Rome, Ga 
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of its rail operations intended solely to 
improve the rail service. 

Conditions imposed require limitation 
of applicant’s motor service to service 
which is auxiliary to, or supplemental 
of, its train service; that it shall not 
serve any point not a station on its rail 
lines; and that no shipments shall be 
transported by it between any of the 
following points, or through, or to, or 
from more than one of said points: 


Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., St. Joseph, Mo., © 


Salina, Oakley, Marysville, Topeka, Man- 
hattan-Junction City and Plainville- 
Hays, Kan., Denver, Greeley, Cheyenne 
Wells, and Sterling, Colo., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 





Canadian Car Order 
Suspended April 1 


The Board of Transport Commission- 
ers for Canada has issued an order sus- 
pending its order No. 68756, prescribing 
regulations for the maximum loading of 
freight cars and penalty charges for 
delay to freight and express refrigera- 
tor cars. The original order went in 
effect in March, 1947, in order to continue 
similar regulations effective under the 
jurisdiction of the Transport Controller, 
whose functions ceased the end of that 
month. The suspension is effective at 
midnight, April 1. Accompanying it, the 
board issued a statement saying that it 
considered it “in the best interests of 
the public that every effort be exerted to 
utilize to the greatest extent possible all 
available space in each car and to effect 
the release of cars as promptly as pos- 
sible.” Should the necessity arise, it 
added, the suspension would be lifted, 
“and the regulations and penalties re- 
imposed.” 

The board noted that “penalty charges 
within the United States were removed 
some time ago and that maximum load- 
ing regulations were suspended from 
February 14 to April 16, 1949.” It added, 
however, that what had been done in the 
United States was “no criterion for simi- 
lar action within Canada” The suspen- 
sion was ordered, it said, because it had 
become apparent that there no longer 
existed in Canada an acute car shortage, 
and because “the available car supply has 
greatly improved to the point where the 
board considers it would be justified in 
Suspending its: order.” 





Mural Trucking System 


Claims Crating Economy 


Mural Trucking Service, New York, is 
offering a service which includes ship- 
ing store fixtures and equipment, kitchen 
equipment and other bulk commodities 
without crating. It asserts that its sys- 
tem eliminates the need for crates and 
Saves labor and expense. It offers over- 
night service within 400 miles of New 
York, and says that its fleet is available 
for direct deliveries anywhere from coast 
to coast. Full liability cargo insurance 
is provided in any desired amount at 
no extra cost to the shipper, says Mural. 





.C.C. Practitioners’ Meeting 


. The Association of Interstate Com- 

merce Commission Practitioners has an- 
nounced it will hold its annual meeting 
October 19-20 in New York City at the 
Hotel Commodore. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Reader ads—$1.00 a line (approximately 5 words), minimum three lines. 


Classify 


display—$15 a column inch. Address all Classified Advertising Copy to 
Advertising Headquarters, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 7, Ill. 








Help Wanted 


TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED. Thoroughly 
competent and all around experienced in 
Southwest rail and water transportation, 
knowledge of steamship and/or port opera- 
tions desirable. I.C.C. Certificate essential. 
In reply please give age, experience, refer- 
ences, photo and salary expected. Address 
Box 941, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


FREIGHT AUDITOR for Traffic Service firm 
in Chicago loop. Must know Rail, Truck, 
and Forwarder rates in all territories. Sub- 
mit complete details. Address Box 944, Traffic 
World, Chicago, Illinois. 








Situations Wanted—Contd. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, rail, industry, motor 
carrier and public utilities commission ex- 
perience; Atty., I.C.C. Practitioner, rate 
specialist, desires connection where training 
and experience can be used to advantage of 
employer. Address Box 948, Traffic World, 
Chicago Office. 











Employment Agencies 
CHARLES D. MACKEE, The Transporta- 
tion Man’s Agency, 2 East 23rd St., New York 
10. If the job is in transportation call us 
for the man. 

















Situations Wanted 


“TRAFFIC MANAGER’—College trained, in- 
dustrial and carrier experience including all 
phases rates, routing, claims, auditing and 
warehousing. I.C.C. Practitioner. Age 30. 
Desire position with responsibility, salary 





secondary to future. Address Box 940, Traffic 
World, Chicago Office. 








CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAF- 
FIC for our graduates? 


Listed in our files are qualified men for any 
type of position, including General Traffic 
Managers with many years of experience and 
training, as well as young, ambitious, recent 
graduates who can be developed as under- 
studies for positions of responsibility. 


Also included are specialists in many dif- 
ferent phases of Traffic—Practitioners—Tariff 
Compilers—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as 
well as men with varying degrees of experi- 
ence in Rates—Routes—Transit—Demurrage— 
Storage—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any 
and all duties in a Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to 
Placement Manager 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


nearer en aa EEtEEEEEISE SSIES 


TRAFFIC MAN: College grad., I.C.C. practi- 
tioner, 10 yrs. supervisory experience; secured 
rate adjustments, experienced consultant. 
Box 939, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Versed 
in all transportation and materials handling 
matters. Particularly successful in truck 
terminal management, truck operations and 
freight solicitation with high production and 
earnings record. Fifteen: year background 
with rail and motor carriers. Good profes- 
sional industrial experience in diversified 
fields. Thoroughly experienced in rates and 
all accounting procedures. College ‘educated, 
completely responsible, age 39, prefer Chicago 
location. Address Box 942, Traffic World, 
Chicago Office. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—15 years experience in 
all phases of Traffic—Presently employed as 
GTM. Desire change. Interested in connect- 
ing with established firm. Will furnish re- 
sume upon request. Address Box 943, Traffic 
World, Chicago Office. 


RAIL RATE CLERK wants Traffic Manager 
or assistant position. 15 years rate experi- 
ence. Traffic School graduate, 38. Address Box 
945, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER or Assistant. Varied 
Experience. I.C.C. Practitioner. Prefer New 
York Met. Area. Address Box 946, Traffic 
World, Chicago Office. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Years of experience in 
Industrial traffic and all phases of transpor- 
tation. Desire connection with any firm or 
Motor Carrier Association. Can give the best 
of reference, available at once. Address Box 
947, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


TRAFFIC MAN—Rail, industrial, and Cham- 
ber of Commerce experience. Address Box 
949, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 




















Educational Courses 


I. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical, 
authentic I. C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Educational Books 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION, 
$6.00. This is the book used by the author, 
J. H. Tedrow, LL.B., in the University of 
Kansas City, with record of 90% admitted 
to practice. Compact, simple, comprehen- 
sive. Covers Acts, history, practice, evidence. 
Quizzes and pleading forms. Over 250 lead- 
ing cases discussed. A complete practition- 
ers’ course for class or individual study. 
Endorsed by well known traffic men and 
lawyers. Study for 10 days and if not sat- 
isfactory, your $6.00 refunded. Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 


REDUCE 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


and improve your traffic office procedures 
with the new PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF 
INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT by Rich- 
ard C. Colton (General Traffic Manager, RCA 
Victor Div., Radio Corporation of America). 











Traffic World says, “It would be difficult to 
imagine a more practical handbook on indus- 
trial traffic management than this factual and 


well-written text.’ Covers entire field, 400 
pages, 62 illustrations, $6.00. Examine a copy 
10 days FREE by writing to Dept. TW 3, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th Street, 
New York 10. Pay only if satisfied; otherwise 
return the book. 





Wanted—To Buy 


SOUTH WESTERN LINES Tariff 251-B, ICC- 
3527. Also SWL Exceptions 173-W, ICC-3803 
and effective Supplements for each. Reply 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto, Ontario. 


For Sale 


FREIGHT AUDIT TRAFFIC bureau complete; 
including tariff file, accounts, outstanding 
claims. All members under contract, reason 
ill health. Address Box 936, Traffic World, 
Chicago Office. 


MARCHANT EIGHT-BANK automatic elec- 


tric calculating machine—excellent condi- 
tion—used slightly—cost $650.00—sacrifice at 
half of cost. Write S. O. Neyman, Box 90, 
Greenville, Miss. 


Freight Bill Audits 





OUR GAMBLE— YOUR GAIN 


We gamble: Our time, knowledge, labor and 
all costs. You gain: An accurate audit of your 
past two years’ freight bills; Money recovered 
through our claims with the carriers; Our fee, 
50 per cent of actual recoveries only; no other 
charges, no retainer fee. 


Write for particulars or 
bills now. 


FREIGHT AUDIT BUREAU 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


send your freight 


EDITORIAL 


A Job for the Whole People 


T MAY WELL BE, as some of those say whose chief 
preoccupation is with the gathering and studying of 
statistics on freight loss and damage, that the 1948 record 
in regard to them was fairly good. We cannot, of course, 
form a closed opinion on such things as the part played in 
attaining the figure for total rail claim payment for the 
year by the inclusion of a considerable sum to cover losses 
and damages occurring in 1947. Nor do we know of any 
way in which accurate statistical allowance may be made for 
the rise in the selling prices of the damaged and lost goods. 


There has always been disagreement as to how the loss 
and damage performance of the railroads may be most fairly 
measured. One of the measurements usually applied is the 
comparison of the total annual claim payments with the 
total freight revenues for the same year. Even there, how- 
ever, there are modifying factors—such as the disparity 
between the rise in commodity prices and the level PA rail- 
road rates. Some argue that a figure representing the annual 
money claim payment for each 1,000 ton-miles of transpor- 
tation performed is more accurate than other measurement. 
Our own feeling about that is that both price changes and 
rate changes operate to distort such statistics. But we admit 
freely that we are not sufficiently trained in the technique 
of statistics to argue very strenuously on the point with the 
experts. 


We think, however, that any lay person can understand 
the simple fact that, when the figures are complete for 1948, 
they. will show a considerable increase in the railroads’ total 
claim payments over the year before—that the $145,000,000 
or so will still be a record-breaker, higher than any annual 
total in the history of American railroads. And, we insist, 
there is little in that record about which to express satisfac- 
tion. 


This bad record, we are convinced, was not attained 
through any special indifference or lack of attention on the 
part of any group concerned with the problem. Observation 
convinces us that shippers were no more careless in selecting 
adequate packages and packing and transportation agencies 
no more thoughtless in handling freight in 1948 than they 
were in 1947. The opposite is rather the fact—especially 
as regards the transportation agencies. Individual railroads 
and highway freight operators and their respective organiza- 
tions seemed to us to be more active in educating their 
freight-handling forces last year than ever before. 


Admitting all this, then, the 1948 record ought to be 
the most potent incentive to newer and more intense loss 
and damage prevention efforts than ever before. If the time 
and talent expended in past years has resulted only in this 
sorry record, it ought to be apparent to everyone that the 
effort was not sufficient—that it must be doubled and trebled 
if we are to remove this great shame from the good name of 
American free enterprise. 


For it really is a shameful thing—almost an immoral 
thing—when one stops to think of it. Here are multiple- 
millions of dollars worth of the finest products of American 


industry and brains carelessly wasted. There is something 
utterly profligate in the spectacle—the horrible spectacle of 
this pouring away of our work and wealth in a world where 
so much is needed. Sometimes we think the whole matter 
is more properly the subject for a sermon than for an 
editorial. 


E STILL—most of us—also make the error of think- 

ing of freight loss and damage merely in the terms 

of the money paid out by transportation companies in partial 

compensation to those who own the mistreated goods. 

Actually, of course, that represents but a fraction—perhaps 
the smaller fraction—of the loss. 


A few weeks ago we stood on the storage floor of a 
retail furniture store in a southern city. It wasn’t a very 
large store, as such establishments go. The proprietor was 
an old friend of ours whom we had not seen for many years, 
and our call at this store had begun as a purely social call. 


We noted, on this floor, no fewer than seven dining- 
room tables—all of the same pattern and finish, and each 
with a leg missing. Our friend told us that they had been 
received, one after another, in the course of a few weeks, 
each with the same defect. He complained, not so much 
about delay in settlements of claims, as in lost sales oppor- 
tunities. These tables, and the chairs that went to make up 
the suites, he said, would all have been sold long before 
had they been saleable. 


It was coincidental that, the very next day, in another 
city, we heard a traffic official of a large mail order house 
use the phrase, “immobilized merchandise.” The moment 
it struck our ear, we beheld again the seven tables, each with 
its missing leg. “Immobilized merchandise,” indeed! 


Here was an intangible loss—but a very real loss, 
nevertheless—that appeared nowhere in the claim figures. 
Here was a harassed merchant denied the profit on sales 
that were cancelled before ever they were made, with pre- 
cious and expensive warehouse space occupied by mer- 
chandise that served only the single purpose of reminding 
him of his loss. One may add the figures on the claim 
checks—clear up to the place where they reach around 
$145,000,000. One can’t measure these other things that 
throw barriers across the progress of American industry. 


It is considerations such as these that make it clear that 
loss and damage to freight has reached the point where it is 
no longer merely a transportation problem. It has be 
come a serious problem affecting our whole national econ- 
omy. It is no longer merely something for the shippet, 
the transportation agency and the receiver to worry about; 
it will, one of these days, reach the imagination of all 
business—of the whole American public. 


Perhaps then—but surely not until then—will mef,, 


money and brains be brought to bear on this problem, if 


ability and quantity sufficient to match its transcendent 


importance. We hope that day isn’t too far off. 
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Add my WMGMWHNE... 
To The Growing List 


of Traffic and Transportation Executives who use TRAFFIC WORLD to keep 
fully informed of the latest happenings in the Rail, Motor Transport. Air. 
Water, Warehousing, Distribution and Materials Handling fields. I want to 
know where my company stands in I.C.C. and M.C. matters .. . how I’m 
being affected by Court Decisions, Enactments, Bills. Digest of Complaints. 
Testimonies. Commission Proceedings, etc. 


‘a My check is enclosed. 


C] Start my subscription now and bill later. 


Send } My company (| Bill Annually $20.00 O 


Invoice to ‘ [] Subscription | Semi-Annually $10.00 () 
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HAS THAT 


It’s a colossal exaggeration, of course, to 
assume that a shipment could be lost for 
268 years — but traffic managers can’t 
have any Dodo birds in their business. 

Shipments which are delayed in deliv- 
ery, for the most part, are the ones which 
are improperly labelled, improperly pack- 
aged or improperly stowed. 

Perfect Shipping Month is a good time 
to point out that Perfect Shipping, after 
all, is only a matter of cooperation. This 


EVER HAPPENED TO YOUR SHIPMENTS? 


cooperation calls for strictest attention to 
all details — by shipper, railroad and con- 


signee. It calls for sureness in packing, 
stowing and labeling sureness in 
handling and moving. It’s a matter of 
checking and double-checking details of 
routing. This is the kind of Perfect Ship- 
ping you can expect the Norfolk and 
Western to strive for every month in the 
year ...to keep your freight moving 
swiftly ... safely ... surely. 


"Whiston 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








Care 


CUTS CONCEALED DAMAGE CLAIMS! 















is 
Wie manufacturing costs rising—with stiffer competition 
facing manufacturers all along the line in 1949—protection of 
goods in transit gives all of us extra profit at no cost whatever. 








Let “CARE” be your watchword during 1949. Meanwhile, the 
trucking industry is doing its part by using care when loading and 
unloading goods; by using care on the highways to protect goods 
in transit. 













Use CARE in these 4 vital danger spots . . . and you auto- 
matically take “CARE” of concealed damage claims! 










a CRATE WITH Care 


os For irsienh. economy, crates and boxes 
|. should be reinforced. Cement coated 
~~ nails, steel or wire strap prevent losses. 

Use “tie-down” where needed. 











|] PACK With Care 


Pick the proper container for the job. 
- Pack snugly. Use adequate “cushion-  _ 
ing” materials. Don’t pack light and 
heavy items together. 


















4{ Mark witH Care 


Be sure marks and addresses on pack- 
ages and bills tally. Describe contents 
accurately. Address packages legibly; 
obliterate all old ; corn 


S SEAL WITH Care’ 


Join carton flaps with glue or metal 
staples; seal seams with liberal use of 
tape. Be sure tape has dried well. Use 
warning labels-’’Glass’”, ‘Fragile’, etc. 













the AMERICAN TRUCKING wouste 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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